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BOOK ONE 
JOE WAY RARER 
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CA eis ae 


In the midst of a grove of pines, well up on the slope of a 
hill, there was sparkling a fountain of melody. A light breeze 
stirred the trees into a woodland undertone, also shaking out 
in gusts the breath of wild thyme, mingled with other pun- 
gent fragrances sprung of the hot, brown, southern earth. The 
air was luxuriously warm; the heavens in their great sweep 
were all of flawless blue, the colour showing only faintest 
traces of diminishing intensity toward the horizon,—a clear- 
ness of crystal, yet warmth. The sun had, several hours be- 
fore, started down the celestial hill on his precipitate course 
westward. It was the long quiescent moment in a Greek day 
of early autumn,—the time when the languor of mid-day has 
given place to a sense of well-being and affection for the sun’s 
heat and for the earth’s odours. The hour and the place 
abounded in joy and peace, a mood voiced by that delicate 
spray of music:—blithe, vibrant with life, care-free, a thing 
tossed into being gladly and without effort. 

In a quaint jet of gaiety the tune came to an end, and there 
was an apparition at the opening into this woodland on the 
slope of an Arcadian hill: a youth, naked, save for a few 
folds of rough brownish homespun falling from his right 
shoulder, tall, strong-limbed, slender, graceful. In one hand 
he carried a shepherd’s crook, in the other, a pastoral pipe. 
The creature paused for some moments, the gleam of his 
body off-set by the dusky green pines, and gazed steadily 
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across the valley beneath him toward a pasture spot folded 
against the rugged, red-brown hill on the opposite side. As he 
stood, there came to him, fantastically climbing the lower 
rocks near by, two or three snub-nosed goats. 

He raised his hands to his lips and blew through them a 
great echoing note, which spread far out on the air. As it 
died, its wraith came back to greet the sender. He threw back 
his head with joyous enthusiasm and hurled a mightier cry 
after the first, and this too was returned to him. Lightly 
setting his right hand to his lips, he kissed it in gay salutation 
and then stepped nimbly down the rocky slope, while behind 
him followed a train of goats, the number wondrously aug- 
menting as he proceeded. With ease which matched that of 
his descent among the jagged stones, he clambered up the 
cpposite hill, until he reached the spot on which he had 
fastened his eyes. 

It was a fertile platform notched out of the rocky hill, a 
little ledge watered by a spring which gushed from a fissure 
in a great embedded stone and thence meandered in a tiny 
rivulet to a miniature chasm, by which it returned to the 
heart of the earth. Some one had attempted with a rude chisel 
to trace in the rock, where the water emerged, the likeness of 
a lion’s head and, just above, had gouged out in the crudest 
possible characters, to be read from right to left, a simple in- 
scription: TO PAN AND THE NYMPHS. Script and dia- 
lect showed that the words were wrought there by an Arca- 
dian of the very early days. Probably the same pious soul 
had taken the pains to build a rude puteal around the spot 
where the stream leaped into the darkness. The goatherd, 
with an exclamation of delight, stooped to the rill, caught a 
few clear drops in his hand, sprinkled them from his fingers 
with a gesture both merry and reverent, and then knelt so 
that he might the better lay his lips to the waters and drink 
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deep. After he was refreshed, he stretched himself against a 
jutting stone, drawing his heavy cloak close about him. Thus 
he rested happily in the sunshine, as a young animal might 
do, his eyes half shut. His head against the rock was remark- 
ably beautiful in shape, adorned with a crop of crisply curl- 
ing hair, which shone like gold. The face was oval in outline, 
sufficiently full, nose and lips exquisitely carved, blue eyes, 
set beneath a projecting brow betokening thought and virile 
strength. The eyes now were heavy-lidded and dark with 
dreaming, but, even so, about the young man in his repose 
there was no suggestion of sloth. 

The beauty of the day deepened in some mysterious way, 
and suddenly the fine folds of the mountains eastward, which 
the dreamer’s position commanded, caught here and there 
varying shades of violet. Then a bit of rose light flickered in 
the windings of the valley. After this, a host of delicate reds 
seized the points of vantage and thrust themselves out on all 
sides, until they held the whole east, fashioning on the green 
and brown hillside a picture-echo of the western pageantry of 
sunset. 

At the zenith of the mystic splendour, a strident holloa rose 
on the air. The youth laughed silently. 

“°T800! “1806!” 

It was an exclamation of triumph. A band of shepherds 
burst noisily down the slope, branches breaking before them 
and stones tumbling from their running feet, their stormy, 
rollicking progress accompanied by the bleating of frightened 
goats and the baying of several savage black dogs. 

It was an uncouth throng that surrounded the recumbent 
youth,—youngish men, with long, dark hair tangled about 
face and shoulder, coarse, ragged cloaks gathered tight about 
them. Their bulky persons exhaled the homely odour of 
cheese and garlic. Their eyes gleamed, like those of the huge 
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dogs which cowered and snarled in sullen ferocity behind 
the masters whom they feared. The last ruddy rays played on 
rapid arms out-thrust in boisterous gesture, crooks waved 
turbulently, laughing red lips. In their midst lay the fair 
youth, still taking his ease despite the uproar, his eyes dan- 
cing in answer to their fun. But he uttered no word. 

It was noteworthy that, in their rude merriment, they did 
not attempt to touch him. They were careful to hold aloof, 
much as their dogs paid them this compliment. It became 
more evident that they were constrained by a subtle in- 
fluence akin to awe, for one man who stood nearest to the 
dreamer suddenly shivered and, pressing his hand to his 
forehead, drew away to the outskirts of the little crowd.— 
There were perhaps ten men in all.—The others silently 
made way for this man to pass and, after that, their gaiety 
began to droop, as a light flickers before it is snuffed out. 
The last bit of colour had now faded, the night had dropped 
without warning, and the stars were shining overhead. 

“Svyao6e!” The youth drew himself into a sitting posture 
and with the sibilant word hushed them all. A little shiver 
perceptibly shook each man. 

As he had done on the sunny hillside, now, in the star- 
light, he lifted his two hands to his lips and flung out the 
mighty, echoing note. In due time, it was returned, but more 
vigorously and sonorously than when he stood on the slope 
across the valley. 

The group of shepherds huddled together behind him, 
their breath whistling. Again he gave the call and received 
the answer. 

“Did you hear?” he demanded, turning toward them. He 
spoke their broad Arcadian dialect, but to it he brought an 
alien twist of the lips which gave it charm,—a quality of 
delicacy and refinement. 
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A little laugh greeted their incoherent replies. He leaped 
up gaily and through his hollowed hands hurled a yet might- 
ier cry upon the air, which shortly came back to him, with 
a curious lilting buoyancy of sound which seemed more than 
a voiced memory of his shout. There was a general move- 
ment of cowering in the group at his back, and one man was 
heard to spit and then mutter hoarsely. 

The youth was raising his hands, with malicious delibera- 
tion, for the third cry, when there came a sudden sweet ring- 
ing near by, as if the strings of a musical instrument were 
rudely jarred, and this harmonious jangling was presently 
repeated by the mysterious mimic across the valley, but more 
faintly rendered. A man screamed raucously, and the hill- 
side gave him back his cry, whereupon the spirit of un- 
reasoning fear descended upon the group, who yelled, cursed, 
prayed, and stamped the earth, their own din reéchoing in 
their ears,—a hideous parody which increased their frenzy. 

With a ripple of laughter, the youth bounded away from 
the turbulent herdsfolk, but they followed, blindly clutching 
at him. 

“Hark!” he shouted. ‘There is no Voice here.” And he 
repeated his cry, while they listened, subdued by the spell of 
his command. No answer came, and he shouted again, in 
unison with a sobbing sigh from one of his compan- 
ions. 

“There is no Voice, | tell you.” 

He threw himself upon the ground, and they drew about 
him. 

“IT will pipe you a tune,” he cried gaily, “on my Pan’s 
pipes.” 

“No, not the pipes!” The youngest of the shepherds, an 
uncouth, shaggy lad, thrust himself close to the musician. 
“The lyre!” 
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“The lyre? Who will go to my grotto and fetch me my 
lyre?” The taunting voice slid into a laugh. 

An object was abruptly pushed into his hands and, as he 
handled it in amazement, it rang. 

“Who brought itr” he queried, in petulant anger. 

“I, good sir.”—It was the shaggy youth —‘‘They longed to 
hear you sing, and | stole it from your cave.” 

“By the dog!” he cried in glee. “Tis a theft after Hermes’ 
own heart! And ’twas my lyre that rang on the hill?” 

They drew nearer, like acquiescent children playing to the 
master’s mood. 

“And you brought it for desire of a song?” 

“Yes, good sir. Tis better the lyre than the pipes—here.” 


“To the mighty fold of this knightly land, 
Stranger, thou art come, 
To shining Kolonos. 
Here, sweet-voiced, under the leaves of the soft green glen, 
The nightingale is wont to trill, glad of the wine-dark ivy 
And of the grove of the Ivy-Crowned,— 
Glad of the grove of myriad fruits, 
Sunless, windless of all the storms. 
Here, ’mid His train divine of fostering womanly servitors, 
Walketh the Lord of the Bacchanal Throng, Dionysos,” 


These Arcadian peasants, who only half comprehended the 
poet’s sweet Doric-Attic, listened nevertheless hungrily and 
were soothed by the melody and by the dimly understood 
beautiful words. 


“Tis a song of a distant land,” said the youth softly. 
“My mother taught me.” 
: “The uncouth shepherd who spoke before plucked his cloak 
reverentially. “And your sire was a God, good sir?” 
The youth laughed. “Verily, my sire’s great-grandsire, in 
the days when the Gods walked the earth, was one of the 
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Olympians. I am of the sacred clan of the Heralds and I am 
descended from Hermes.”,” ~ 

He said the last words with earnest dignity and pride. 
Kindling to the thought, he fingered the strings again, and his 
voice yearned over the antistrophe: 


“Quick to the touch of the dews of the sky, 

Blossoms, day by day, 

The narcissus, in clusters,— 

Of the Holy Twain, Mother and Maid, the ancient crown,— 

Blossoms the gold-eyed crocus too. Here are rills never-failing, 

Sleepless nomads, Kephisos-fed, 

Daily givers of birth to the plain, 

Raining their crystal showers for the broad-bosomed Earth. Here 
the Muses 

Dance, and Thy Golden Chariot halts, Aphrodite.” 


“Sing us a happier song!” cried one of the men,—who 
from the music had caught the suggestion of brooding sad- 
ness. 

The singer paused, half outraged. 

“An easier song!’”—The other quickly amended his pro- 
test —“One of our own homeland!” 

The singer’s good humour was creeping back, “Shall I sing 
of Hermes?” he asked. “Arcadian Hermes?” 

“Yes, yes!” There was a great acclaim. ‘Hermes! Kyllenian 
Hermes! The God of Arcadia!” 

But, while they were shouting, some glanced at him in sus- 
picion, as if they were seeking vaguely to appease an enig- 
matic being and were dimly aware of error in the method 
chosen. 

The musician, however, struck a merry note from his lyre 
and, in its train, evoked a fluent prelude in the same mode. 
Then, in bold recitative, he began Homer’s Song of Hermes. 
He sang the long tale from first to last, dexterously changing 
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the Epic words into Arcadian forms, that his hearers might 
understand. The stars, hanging close to the earth, trembled 
with golden light, and in this pleasant beam, the darkness 
gradually lifted from their eyes, so that each man might have 
read in a dim glow the face of the neighbour at his side. But 
their attention was centered on the lyrist. They sat in a half- 
circle, all eagerly leaning forward, with hands clutching their 
crooks and eyes fastened on the handsome youth, who re- 
clined against a stone in their midst and smote his strings 
with energy, while his look shifted gaily from man to man 
of his auditors. All the force of native dramatic taste he 
threw into the narrative of the whimsical deeds of the new- 
born God of shepherd folk. The simple herdsmen before him 
accepted the fantastic tale in its own quaint humour, their 
enjoyment of its fun too sincere and deep for smiles or laugh- 
ter. But the outburst of noisy merriment and appreciation 
would come at the end of the recital, where it could not mar 
the telling, and some day they would beg to hear it all again, 
that they might remember the pranks of their own divine 
Patron:—the escape from the sacred cradle; the drolt en- 
counter with the tortoise, “welcome to behold,” in the meadow 
in front of Maia’s grotto; the fashioning of the shining shell 
into the lyre; the Baby-God’s glad hymn to the notes of the 
newly wrought instrument; the infant wiles which He medi- 
tated in His cradle; the journey to the ‘shadowy mountains 
of Pieria’; the theft thence of Apollo’s cattle and the bold 
exploit of driving them home and confusing the trail; the 
wily hint to the old husbandman of Onchestos toiling in his 
garden by the roadside; the roasting of the cattle and the 
institution of the first burnt offering to the Immortals; the 
return to the swaddling bands and the cradle; the tricking of 
Apollo, come in search of the stolen cattle; the trip of the 
tiny Thief to Zeus on the shoulders of the wrathful Apollo; 
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the bribing of Apollo to reconciliation by bestowing upon him 
the strange new lyre, which “rung mightily” to the fingers of 
the Pythian God; the compact of eternal friendship between 
the Brothers,—the Babe’s oath never again to pilfer from the 
Elder, the Prophet-God’s pledge to make the Younger Ruler 
over flocks and herds and all the living creatures of the wilds, 
and the mystic promise that He shall be the appointed Mes- 
senger to Hades, “Himself, empty of gifts, to be Giver of the 
Gift not least.’”’ How the keepers of the flocks on the hills 
would rejoice in the might and the beauty of their God, grown 
long since to divine Manhood from those days of His win- 
some, perverse Childhood,—still the Kyllenian, “Quick of 
Device, Winning of Tongue, Hillsman, Drover, also mysteri- 
ous Guide of Dreams, Spy of the Night, Watcher of the 
Gate!” 


Corp AUrAlS Ee 


His name was Melanthyros, and although he knew no other 
life than that of shepherd among the Arcadian mountains, he 
was by parentage an Athenian,—if the son born to an exile in 
a foreign land, years after the decree which had banished the 
father, could be counted an Athenian. Thus not even his dim- 
mest recollection—the kind of memory which loving kinsfolk 
nourish with their often told tales of this and that place and 
event, time-hallowed—contained the picture of any Attic 
scene on which he had looked. From his first babyish con- 
sciousness, he had known nothing but the rugged, lonely hills 
of Arcadia, and his only home had been a natural cave in- 
geniously hidden in a thicket on a thorny upland in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Mainalos. The orifice was narrow, 
so that one must stoop to enter. 

The dwelling consisted of two chambers, the inner a tiny 
recess, the outer fairly commodious, both of a height such that 
a tall man might stand erect, with little space to spare above 
his head. A stranger who entered there would scarcely dream 
that he had stumbled upon a human habitation; he would 
surmise, rather, that this was a rustic shrine consecrated to 
the woodland Deities, and if he were to pass to the inner 
room, he would infer that chief among these in the rites of the 
cave was Hermes, Whose image, under the rude semblance of 
an awkwardly wrought square stone, stood in this tiny chapel 
on a rough-hewn basis. In a niche on either side was placed 
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an earthenware bowl, wherein burned a wick floating on the 
open surface of oil. The outer chamber contained two or three 
large kettles, Jebetes, a few small earthen jugs and pots, and, 
almost concealed at the darker end of the apartment, a tripod 
and brazier, while near these was a heap of boughs piled with 
several crudely cured fleeces. The floor of earth was beaten 
hard and smooth. The cave was clean, sweet, and remark- 
ably dry. 

Some five years earlier, one might have chanced, near the 
approach to this shelter, upon a woman spinning in the sun, 
but she lay now in the bosom of the earth, at the summit of 
Mount Mainalos, where her son’s own hands had tenderly 
committed her ashes to the grave. He had carried her thither 
in his arms, a deed as heroic as the pious act of Kleobis and 
Biton of old, although it did not cost him his life. On the 
mountain top he had entrusted her body to the funeral pyre, 
had himself collected the ashes, hollowed out a place, and 
laid the urn in the earth. After that he had wrought labori- 
ously for days with unskilled fingers upon a block of stone, 
which at length, reluctantly—because he was dissatisfied with 
his work, the scrawling, uneven inscription—he had set to 
mark the spot. This was the line: 


Squa MeddvOupos ‘Inmdapyy 108e pytp’ aveOnxev. 
This Memorial Hath Melanthyros Erected To His Mother, Hipparche. 


He had longed to write on the stone the story of her line- 
age and his father’s, and he had thought out in the Attic 
speech a series of elegiacs to set forth the history, but, dis- 
couraged by the task of cutting, he had reduced them to the 
bare hexameter line which spread itself monstrously over the 
entire surface of the stone. On the grave he set also a heap of 
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small stones, to devote it particularly to the care of Hermes 
Chthonios. 

By carrying his mother up the mountain he had secured 
for her also other divine tutelage, that of Pan, Whose sanctu- 
ary, a temenos for years neglected, he and his mother had 
reverently tended. By the grace of Hermes and of Pan, the 
sacred dust would, he knew, be guarded from desecration. 
They were, after all, aliens and in death might need the help 
of the Gods against folk not of their blood. 

Yearly, or more frequently, as it might happen, the shep- 
herds timidly brought an offering to this fane of Pan and left 
it after a hasty prayer. Their indifference to the well-being of 
the temple betokened literally the trembling veneration which 
marked their attitude toward their own ancestral Deity. For 
Mount Mainalos was the God’s favourite haunt, and this, an 
ancient shrine of prophecy. About the place, even at noon- 
day, there were whispers, which now and then were voiced in 
a tone reverberating sonorously and mysteriously among the 
trees. Here at night-fall one might hear faint music of the 
pipe, far too sweet to have come from mortal lips and lungs, 
and here might the Goat-Footed One at any moment, in sun 
or shadow, set himself in the path of a straying herdsman 
and, by the Vision, deprive the miserable lad of sight and 
reason. Those who sought the shrine to propitiate the God 
fled thereafter with pounding hearts, and the stones leaped 
after them and bruised their shins. 

But the stranger woman, who with her babe had made her 
dwelling at the foot of the mountain, had from the first, the 
shepherds said, walked confidently on the upper slopes. The 
story went that a wealthy owner of flocks which were dwin- 
dling before his eyes had, drawn by threatening disaster to 
visit the dreadful spot, found there this woman. setting 
straight, with great effort, a stone from the altar which was 
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slipping from its place. Near by, on a heap of wild thyme lay 
a little laughing baby. The man, terrified at the sight of these 
strangers, had been moved to offer sacrifice to them also, 
fancying that he beheld some Dryad of the place and her di- 
vine Offspring—it might be a Son of the very Olympians!— 
but she had forbidden him with a kindly gesture and had 
taught his trembling hands how to make acceptably to Pan 
his homely offering of wine, cheese, and honey. Then—speak- 
ing, he declared, not as mortals talk—she had told him to 
bring incense on the morrow and had promised that she 
would show him how to ask the Oracle to direct him toward 
retrieving his fortunes. He had obeyed her injunctions in all 
details and had reaped a great reward. 

From that time, the woman and the child had never lacked 
food. They had found, day after day, milk, cheese, and wine, 
left while they slept, not far from the entrance to their cave. 
But the woman had ever scrupulously striven to repay these 
favours, gathering faggots and fetching water for those to 
whom she fancied herself beholden, and as soon as the child 
had grown into a beautiful boy, she had sent him to minister 
to the hairy men of the herds, until he was trusted by them 
all. Merrily they would call him to do this job and that for 
them and, as he grew older, they gave into his care their 
flocks and herds to tend on the hillside. And mother and son 
both served as emissaries between them and the greatly loved 
and feared Pan of the solitary Mainalian shrine. 

When the boy’s strength surpassed that of his mother, she 
taught him how to repair the mountain sanctuary, until be- 
tween them they made the decaying chapel a lovely place, 
trim and garnished. They saw to it that there ever burned 
before the sacred image fine tapers, with which the peasants 
furnished them in return for service of their hands,—her 
spinning, it might be, or his caring for the flocks in tumultu- 
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ous weather. And thus the youth became the acolyte of the 
shrine, almost its priest. 

About the alien mother, whose voice was rarely heard in 
its laboured utterance of the Arcadian speech, and the boy, 
who learned to chatter gaily with the masters of the flocks, 
there were in the simple minds of those who knew them 
strange thoughts. It was held that they were more than 
mortal beings who trod thus fearlessly the precincts of Pan. 
Like Demeter in Her long wanderings, or like Apollo in His 
earthly exile, they were pleased perchance to dwell for a 
while with men and to live man’s life, even to perform lowly 
service. So be it! And those who aided them now might profit 
largely in the future. It were improper that man should seek 
to thwart the wishes of Gods. Even the youth’s tales of his 
origin, when he proclaimed himself surely mortal, were in- 
terpreted as commands that the rustics continue to ignore his 
divinity, not as contradictions of the stupendous fact. For 
how divinely thin was the disguise when he boasted of descent 
from Hermes Himself, God of Heralds! Moreover, he told 
them how, when all Hellas fought against the Persians— 
somewhat of that they had heard from their fathers’ grand- 
sires—his ancestors, leaders of the host, had received Pan’s 
aid. And he told of a messenger who had sped from a far land 
to Sparta for aid in time of that grievous trouble and in 
the mountains had seen Pan face to face and had gained 
his immortal help for the cause of Hellene against Barba- 
rian. 

He had been a playful boy, who had served faithfully these 
masters, who, secretly and half-suspiciously, revered him; but 
time and again, he had worried them with his pranks,— 
blowing his pipes suddenly from a dark thicket and thrusting 
out his curly head at them when they ran in terror, hiding 
away their goats and restoring them jauntily, as if out of 
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bounty. Yet ever they had petted and praised him, loving and 
fearing him. 

It was hinted here and there that this might be even 
Hermes Himself incarnate. For they saw that to this God, 
more than to Pan Whom he and his mother had most faith- 
fully served, he considered himself peculiarly consecrated. 
They found something mysterious in his references to his de- 
scent from the holy family of Heralds. 

He had early divined that the peasants thought him more 
than human and had gloried in this separation. Such pride 
was somehow made winsome in him. Odd fancies concerning 
himself had come to him also, but these his mother’s quiet 
manner of control checked from growing into vanity, al- 
though until he was fifteen she kept from him all the details 
of his birth. He knew simply that they came from a distant 
country and that the Greek tongue which they spoke to 
each other was widely different from the Arcadian idiom 
which he used with the herdsmen. She had taught him—when, 
he could not remember, so long had he known the words—a 
formula often repeated, like a ritual: ‘““My father’s grandsire 
fought gloriously against the long-haired Medes. | owe health 
and safety to the Gods, and chiefly to Hermes, Sire of my 
father’s race, and to Pan, Son of Hermes.” 

Of the Gods his mother told him much, teaching him the 
familiar tales concerning the Olympians and infusing into 
them the spirit of her own reverence. She described to him the 
sweet Nymphs of the mountains, the stream, the pool,— 
Dryads, Oreads, Naiads; told him how favoured mortals had 
caught glimpses of Them floating in the happy dance; how in 
old times such gracious Divinities had been not unwilling 
to become the wives of mortal men. She taught him the rites 
of the worship of the Nymphs and cautioned him never to 
forget, as he walked in the lonely pasture-lands, that a host of 
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sylvan Deities were near him, Whom he must venerate al- 
ways. She told him that in her sore need Pan and the Nymphs 
had given her consoling aid, and that, in the days before he 
was born, Hermes had in a dream promised to watch over the 
son who should be given to her. She said that one must trust 
implicitly in the Gods of the land where one dwelt, that, if one 
journeyed, one must do reverence at every wayside shrine, 
and that one must learn ways of honouring new Gods of 
Whom one might hear. Her gentle voice, telling him in beau- 
tiful words—themselves the heritage of ages of poetic thought 
—of the various ranks of the Immortals, peopled his imagina- 
tion with lovely, laughter-loving Beings. His attitude toward 
Them curiously commingled awe and the pleasant familiarity 
of good-comradeship. His mother’s Gods dwelt very near to 
man. 

And, together with this lore, she taught him to read and 
write, guiding his hand as it formed letters in the dust. She 
told him also how in their wonderful fatherland, his and hers, 
there were men of vast learning, who owned many costly rolls 
filled with writing, and she proudly displayed mutilated frag- 
ments of papyrus, all that now remained of precious rolls 
which his father had once possessed. They bent over these, 
deciphering a bit here and there,—for her book-learning was 
scanty and she made out imperfectly the delicate tracery. It 
was from one of these rolls that he learned a prayer which 
“a man of whom your father spoke again and again once 
made. How your father acquired this roll and others, which a 
pupil of that man wrote, is a strange story, and I cannot tell 
it. | never clearly understood, for your father spoke little to 
me of such matters.”’ The prayer ran thus, and the words were 
often on his lips: 

“Oh, dear Pan, and Ye other Gods of this spot, grant me 
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to be fair within my heart. Such as I have of externals, let all 
be consonant with that within. May I deem him rich who is 
wise. As to abundance of gold, let me have as much as none 
other save the man of self-control could endure or carry.” 
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CHAPTER 3 


Up to the day when he became fifteen, he knew nothing of 
any kind of life other than that which they lived, for his 
mother had taught him to shun all the dwellings of man, 
aside from such shelters as herdsmen erect. Even upon the 
villages of the Arcadian hills he had looked only from afar, 
and of the towns he had merely the descriptions which the 
shepherds gave him, themselves shy and infrequent visitors to 
such places. So he came to view with distrust all settlements 
of men—with one exception, the fair unnamed city of his 
mother’s memory. 

In recollection he never shook off the sense of awe with 
which he first heard his own story and his mother’s. She had 
chosen for her narrative his birthday, and this new knowledge, 
solemnly imparted as a possession of trust, became the initia- 
tion rite of his adolescence. Thereafter he questioned her 
many times, whereby he fixed in his mind details, especially 
the names of his kindred. And all the deeds of valour, of 
which he had previously known merely that his ancestors 
wrought them, he now linked to this and that honoured name 
of his family. But reasons for certain events that he thirsted 
to understand, she, with the imperfect education of a woman, 
and because of the great seclusion in which she had passed the 
years while her husband lived, could not give him. After all, 
clearly as she could string together the facts in her personal 
history, she could not describe or easily correlate the great 
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political events which had wrenched her very life asunder 
and had tossed her finally upon this Arcadian upland. He 
discerned that she shrank sensitively from his masculine 
chafing, and so he desisted from further inquiry which might 
wound her. 

“You are an Athenian,” had been her initial revelation, 
“and yet no Athenian,—one born without home or kindred. 
Yet never forget that your father and all his fathers were 
Athenians, also your mother and all her race, and that Athens 
is the most glorious city of the Hellenes.” 

The tale which he pieced together was, in substance, this: 
In the days when his mother was a child, there was war 
between Athenians and Lacedemonians, a conflict that had 
begun before she was born. When it seemed certain that the 
Athenians must be conquered, some of their number had 
negotiated peace with Sparta and had won the support of 
the Lacedemonians. These few men had established at 
Athens an oligarchy, the form of government which the 
Spartans favoured; this they had done, seeing that there 
were many evils in a democracy, where a bad man might 
sway the voters to the damage of the state. From the action of 
these men there came about civil war, dreadful days which 
she could well remember. When at length, however, peace 
was restored, every man forgot his rancour and they all lived 
as brethren again, but the form of government reverted from 
the attempted reform to the old democracy. Her father, 
Nikeratos, of the deme Paiania, a wealthy man of equestrian 
rank, had strongly supported the oligarchy, as had his dear 
friend, Mantitheos, and that friend’s son, Melanippos. In the 
general amnesty they had been pardoned by the democracy, 
but young Melanippos, ardent and enthusiastic, had never 
been contented with the turn of affairs. 

A few years later, her father married her to this Melanip- 
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pos, when she was sixteen, and the bridegroom twenty-five. 
The happiness of their life together had endured for only 
one year, for at the end of that time, his restless spirit and 
dissatisfaction with conditions in Athens had led him to enter 
the service of the great Spartan King, Agesilaos, then about 
to start on an Asiatic campaign. For this adventure on the 
part of Melanippos, a friend of his, an older man of the same 
deme and rank, Xenophon, son of Gryllos, had been largely 
responsible. The two had been, with other men, pupils of a 
great philosopher, Sokrates, whom the Demos had, a few 
years before, unjustly put to death. Thereby they had been 
embittered. After that first parting, Melanippos was little at 
home, for he continued to fight under the Spartan King, until 
he was led to draw his sword against his own Athens on a 
Beotian battlefield where Lacedemonians were pitted against 
Athenians and Thebans. Thereafter he was declared banished 
forever, he and his wife and children, and she had been sent 
to join him in a foreign land. 

Like Xenophon, he had made his home at Skillous, a city 
of Triphylia which Sparta had wrested from the Eleians. 
Life here had proved not unpleasant, apart from the sadness 
of exile-—happier for the man than for the woman. He had 
his friend Xenophon, his philosophical rolls for study, hunt- 
ing expeditions, dinner parties, meetings with friends at the 
neighbourhood shrine of Olympia, whither at stated seasons 
men flocked from all over the Hellenic world; but she dwelt 
much alone, in strict seclusion, her thoughts lingering on the 
scenes of her childhood and youth in Attica, her heart yearn- 
ing for the kinsfolk of whom she heard only infrequently in 
her Peloponnesian home. Once there had come heart-breaking 
news of her mother’s death, and again they had heard that 
Melanippos’ father had died, and they had not been able to 
look upon the faces of these whom they loved. Several chil- 
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dren who had been born to them had lived only a few 
months, and thus her loneliness was the greater. 

Towering amid her reminiscences, was the story connected 
with the birth of Melanthyros, her last-born, the only child 
whom the Gods spared. He was posthumous, born three 
months after his father had entered the House of Hades. In 
the first days of her mourning, wondrous consolation had 
come to her in a visit from the divine Hermes, Who ap- 
peared to her in a vision by night. In her dream, she stood on 
the sacred Acropolis at Athens, near the House of Erechtheus, 
and before her was the ancient xoanon of Hermes, almost hid- 
den among the leaves. Suddenly there came a rustling of the 
foliage and a monstrous serpent glided forth. In an instant, 
it had vanished, and there stood in its place in front of the 
image a fair Youth, dressed in traveller's mantle and cap, 
carrying in His hand the caduceus, “with which He charms 
men’s eyes,” wearing on His feet winged sandals. She knew 
Him for the God and was troubled. But He smiled kindly 
upon her and said: 

“Hipparche, this child which shall be born to you and to 
the dead shall be great through Me.” 

From his earliest years, the boy had understood that, in 
some unusual way, Hermes was his Protector and, when he 
was privileged to hear for the first time the whole tale, he 
had thrilled at his mother’s voice pronouncing the gracious 
words, exactly as they had fallen from the divine lips. The 
vision, she said, had melted,—the rock of the Acropolis, the 
ancient idol, and the young God. In the morning, quickened 
and refreshed in the midst of grief, she had offered sacrifice 
to Hermes and had dedicated to Him her unborn child. 

For her baby she had chosen, not the name Mantitheos— 
of which she had first thought, because his father’s father 
was so called—but Melanthyros. Something divine had bid- 
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den her do this, in partial memory of Melanippos, the father, 
and also in mystic reference to that Portal, by which her hus- 
band had passed from her into the dim halls of death, but 
the gloom of which Hermes, Guard of the Gate and Guide of 
Souls, had made luminous for her by this radiant vision of 
Himself. 

“It is not a sad name, my son,” she declared to her boy, 
earnestly, “but one which, for you, is holy. Also you shall be 
happy and shall be magnified. So the Mighty God has said.” 

She recalled to him the story of Eurydike, whom Hermes 
would have restored to Orpheus, had her husband been obedi- 
ent to the divine command, and that of Alkestis, whom 
Hermes, at Herakles’ bidding, triumphantly brought back 
from the dead. Thus, woman-like, she found consolation for 
herself and the boy against the grim shadow. For perforce, 
she thought much of the isolation in which he must stand 
when she should be taken from him, and for him she exulted 
in her God’s strength to save. 

When he was a helpless child, she had carried him safely 
through great danger, and the memory of that time of terror 
had made her doubly the protector which the mother is to 
her offspring. Scarcely four weeks after his birth, Skillous had 
been plundered and destroyed by the Eleians, now become the 
enemies of Sparta and filled with rancour against the exiles 
whom Sparta had established in that town. The slaves of 
her household—all but one, an elderly man of her husband’s 
age, who had loved him—had scattered in panic. This faith- 
ful one had guided her with her baby in her arms to the hills 
above the town, and there he had devised for them a rude 
camp for the night, improvising for her with his cloak a rude 
shelter under a thicket. Before she slept, he had passed into 
her keeping—touching proof of his devotion!—the fragments 
of several of the papyrus rolls which had belonged to the 
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master. He said that he had beheld a slave gathering them 
together in his preparations for flight with booty and, on at- 
tempting to wrest them from him, had been able to rescue 
only these portions. But even these, he thought, might some 
day be a memorial to the son of the father’s learning. 
Throughout her wanderings, she had piously guarded these 
frail tokens for her boy, and it was over these that she and 
he had pored together, her heart burning to communicate to 
him something of the intellectual treasure of his Athenian 
forefathers, her mind, unequipped for the task, puzzling and 
bewildering her pupil.—But the subtle essence of true culture, 
her very personality imparted to him.—On the day after her 
hurried flight, she awoke at dawn. Her attendant was no- 
where to be seen, and she waited for him in apprehension, 
until her terror drove her from the spot. She never saw him 
again. After that she roamed with her babe among the hills, 
instinctively putting herself further and further from the 
land of the cruel Eleians. She had thought of journeying to 
Sparta, but she knew nothing of the roads and she dared not 
question any person. Indeed, she shunned all human beings, 
wandering by night, and sleeping by day in caves and thick- 
ets. Half reluctantly—for it pained her to recall that season 
of anguish—she told strange tales:—how she lived on wild 
berries, until her own hunger and her child’s drew her secretly 
to milk goats in the night-time, stealing up to the folds while 
the shepherds slept. It chanced that finally a herdsman caught 
her in the act and through pity fed her generously and 
housed her for several days in his hut. She must have re- 
vealed to him her distress, for, as soon as she was strong, he 
counselled flight, saying that those were wild regions for a 
lonely woman, and he showed her a safe and hidden foot- 
path over the hills into the fastnesses of Arcadia. She declared 
that thereafter, whenever she came upon shepherd men, she 
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felt no fear of them, and that they always gave her food and 
pointed out the way. Thus she knew that she and her child 
were under the special protection of Pan, the herdsman’s 
God, and she prayed earnestly to Him and to Hermes, Whose 
Son Pan is. 

“Behold!’’ she exclaimed. “You, Melanthyros, who were 
born without father or fatherland, and who never saw con- 
sciously even the city of your birth, have always been in the 
care of Hermes Kourotrophos. And all things lie on the knees 
of the Gods!” 

She told him frankly, as a caution for his future guidance, 
and for the preservation of himself and herself, that never, 
save to that man who had found her in the thievish act, had 
she told anything of her history, and she urged him to keep 
similar silence. 

“By the will of the Immortals,” she said, simply and di- 
rectly, “these shepherd folk in this land where, after my 
wandering, | came finally to dwell, have seen in us beings 
under the notable protection of the Gods. And so we are. 
Do not therefore by rash words destroy this trust.” 

And he had pledged himself to follow this counsel, believ- 
ing with her that the Gods had wondrously aided and directed 
them,—at times daring almost to think that there was in her 
tale nothing incompatible with that faith in his and her 
divinity which the silences and the glances of the shepherds 
were always betokening. He was, verily and indeed, God- 
descended, as she had said, for Hermes was the founder of 
his father’s race. 

There was huge joy in this secret shared with his mother, 
for they could talk together often of the incomparable glory 
of that Athens beyond the mountains and the sea, and he dis- 
cerned that the men who dwelt there, especially the men of 
an older time than hers, were different from mortal men as he 
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knew them,—were veritable heroes, like the Demi-Gods of the 
fair legends which she recited. It impressed him with a sense 
of personal power to realise that he had free use of a mode of 
speech to which his habitual companions had little clue, and 
that he could read and write, things in themselves far beyond 
their ken. 

His lack of all experience of the ways of mankind in the 
orderly life of civilisation, the immense superiority of his 
mother’s intellect and traditions when compared with the 
highest standard represented by the only other human beings 
whom he saw—rude, isolated men, watchers of the flocks, 
youths sent for a season, it might be, from some humble home 
in a village of the valley, or morose, untutored men, half-wild 
creatures of the solitudes, who voluntarily passed their days 
apart from their fellows—the reaction of their mental atti- 
tude, which attributed divinity to his mother and himself,— 
these were forces which strangely controlled his development. 
They threw him in his boyhood under the domination of 
his mother’s mind and character, and they rendered it prob- 
able that her influence would be something permanent in his 
after years. Wherever he passed beyond her intellectual range, 
he was, by weight of circumstances, denied free exchange of 
thought,—whence the habit of self-communing grew upon 
him, and the power to live contentedly within himself. 

The close study of Hipparche’s character would have re- 
vealed much of great interest. She must have come of a stock 
of shrewd reasoners, practical men of affairs, who had in 
them, nevertheless, highly evolved, the mystic sense, or the 
tendency to religious self-expression. She was untrained, her 
mind being filled with odd scraps of knowledge, which the 
uninteresting routine of a secluded life at Athens and at 
Skillous had made more desultory and inchoate than they 
probably were when first gleaned. An excellent memory she 
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possessed, however, especially for the wonder tales that she 
had heard in childhood, and for all details connected with 
religion in general. Her father, a stickler for the authorised 
text of Homer, and mightily proud of his own intimate ac- 
quaintance with the poet's words, had been wont to take her 
on his knee and repeat sonorously great sections from his 
favourite author, and these words she could recite up to the 
day of her death. Of some other forms of literature also he 
was an amateur, as of certain tragedies of Sophokles and 
some quotations from Pindar. Thus she could add a few other 
fragments to her Homeric repertory. All that her memory 
contained she had imparted to her boy, and so he could tell 
many old tales in the very words of the great bard, and could 
sing strains from later poets also. Her life had been sub- 
jected to vicissitudes, sharp and trying, but, bitter as they had 
been, it is to be doubted whether, having tasted the fruit of 
freedom in the Arcadian cave, she would, with the full con- 
sent of her inmost heart, have returned to the life of privacy 
in Attica or in her Athenian home in Skillous. The respect 
shown her by the shepherds must have been not without 
sweetness. And how incalculable the joy and glory of know- 
ing herself all in all, the one great authority, to her boy, who 
was life of her deepest life! Yet she earnestly deplored her 
limitations, which must bound his progress in knowledge. 
Her turn for practical affairs came out clearly in the way 
in which she had adapted herself to this wild life, her shrewd 
wit, her taking shelter behind the belief of the peasants in her 
divinity and in her training Melanthyros to profit by the 
same shelter. She had inculcated the principle without preju- 
dice to his moral nature, and with a clear conscience toward 
the Gods. Her method had been that of judicious narrative. 
The emphasis had fallen, not on her mortal weakness, but on 
the transcendent vision, on the indubitable guidance of Pan, 
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on her husband’s privilege of descent from Hermes. She was 
none the less herself sincerely and simply devout. The 
mother-instinct had rallied, to protect her child, all the latent 
forces of her character. 

From the day when she first told him of his soldier-father, 
her deadly fear had been lest Melanthyros might be drawn 
to the romantic ideal of such service and would be slain. Her 
life had taught her to view with suspicion the causes which 
embroil states in war, and her gradually evolved commentary 
on political events, as judged from the standpoint of a 
woman who understood none of the reasons which lay behind 
action in the specific instances where she had been affected, 
would undeniably have enjoined the doctrine of non- 
participation in the activities of the commonwealth. Her 
flight from Skillous, so far as it had any objective purpose 
save escape from the enemies who had sacked her home, had 
been toward Sparta. Vaguely she had gathered, from random 
remarks of her husband, that Arcadia had been the staunch 
follower of Lacedemon; therefore, when she found herself 
among Arcadians, it had at first seemed natural enough to 
appeal to them for advice toward shaping her further journey 
in the direction of Sparta. However, she had for a time 
shrewdly held her peace, resting for support on the aid 
afforded by the peasants’ belief in her divine origin. Mean- 
while, she became aware,—with a sense of oppressive weight 
at her heart,—from snatches of gossip which the herdsmen 
exchanged, and which, in their alien dialect, she only half 
comprehended, that remarkable events had been in progress 
in the Arcadian towns:—that men of this name had totally 
divorced themselves from the hegemony of Sparta, and that 
from all parts of Arcadia they were contributing manual 
labour and money to the re-building of Mantineia, a city 
which, some fifteen years before, the Spartans had destroyed, 
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that they might convert its territory into a set of small town- 
ships wholly devoted to Lacedemonian interests. Thence- 
forth actual fear sealed her lips, and she abandoned the 
thought of pressing on toward Sparta. Moreover, her heart 
was affectionately disposed to Arcadia’s cause for the sake of 
the shepherds who had succoured her and, yearning for 
Athens, she was not unwilling to dwell among men at enmity 
with Sparta, who was, in reality, the foe of her ancient state, 
and whose friendship had meant exile to her husband and 
disaster to herself. Fortunately, she did not learn that the 
Eleians who had destroyed her home at Skillous were en- 
thusiastic contributors to the re-building of Mantineia in 
defiance of Sparta, nor did she know that the defeat of the 
Spartan arms on a battlefield in Beeotia had precipitated the 
destruction of Skillous, as well as the erection of the new 
Mantineia. But she realised that political jealousies and am- 
bitions created complex situations, powerful to afflict the 
individual with bitter suffering, and hatred of warfare be- 
came an ingrained sentiment. 

It was pleasant to live among the simple shepherd folk, who 
were themselves averse to war. But a time came, shortly after 
her arrival, when even these men, hermits as most of them 
were, found themselves patriotically moved—or persuaded by 
fear—to take up arms. They told her that in the plain south- 
ward from Mount Mainalos, in a spot adjoining the little 
city of Asea, there was to be a great gathering of the men 
of Arcadia, and from an ambushed outlook her curiosity led 
her to view the files of people who passed that way, in 
martial array, to the meeting-place. A strange thing happened 
on that day, as she afterwards heard. Eutaia, a town not far 
from her cave, bereft of all its adult males, who had gone to 
the assembly, was surprised and entered by Agesilaos, the 
noble Spartan King under whom her husband had served. 
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He had mercifully spared the women and children—Melanip- 
pos, singing his hero’s praises, had always said that it was his 
wont to deal mercifully—and, after a short halt, had marched 
onward toward Mantineia. Several days later, after he had 
ravaged the countryside, he returned to his camp near Tegea; 
thence, stopping again at Eutaia, which was still manless, he 
marched back to Sparta, having designed his progress through 
Arcadia merely as an overawing display of Lacedemonian 
power, in the face of the upstart plans of rebellious Arcadia. 
Hipparche’s breast was beset with many emotions when she 
heard this tale of the King’s two visits. She might, had she 
known of his presence, have gone to Eutaia and thrown her- 
self and her baby upon his protection and might have de- 
parted with him to Sparta, where she would have found 
honourable refuge, and where her son would have received 
the training which his rank deserved. But at what cost? The 
sacrifice of this peaceful, free life of the countryside, where 
no breath of partisanship need touch them. In stern Sparta 
he would indubitably have been bred to the profession which 
she detested. Moreover, something independent within her 
commended this Arcadian struggle for liberty. 

Close upon the heels of the Lacedemonian King, Epam- 
inondas entered Arcadia, and even the secluded mountain 
woodlands caught the echo of the enthusiasm aroused by his 
arrival. Men’s hearts took fire when they heard of the pro- 
jected invasion of Laconia, and many hastened from remote 
spots to join the army of the allies. Thereafter much unex- 
expected wealth filtered into the Arcadian hill-towns, as men 
stole back, rich with booty from the pillage of Laconia. Only 
bare hints did Hipparche have of this sort of thing, but she 
was sickened, for she remembered the sacking of her own 
home. This then was the sadness left in the train of a strug- 
gle primarily undertaken for liberty! War was butchering and 
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pilfering, with which, please the Gods, her boy should never 
soil his hands! And yet there was conjuring power for all men 
in the name of this Epaminondas. 

Hipparche was even more alienated from affairs when the 
rumour came that Athens had joined Sparta against Thebes 
and the Arcadians. She seemed to be a ball tossed idly by 
circumstance. Exiled from Athens as a friend to Sparta, exiled 
from Skillous as a friend to Sparta, now she lived among 
those who were at war both with Athens and Sparta! Where 
did right lie in all these contests, and who could say with 
what sworn enemies one’s own state would capriciously enter 
into solemn alliance? It was wise judgment which had ban- 
ished the word Athens from her lips! 

Melanthyros himself could remember the stir of the great 
battle of Mantineia, for he was then a lad of nine and, of 
course, he was filled with vast longing to be a soldier and to 
fight. All the force of her intellect Hipparche mustered to 
quench the desire and, under her subtle tutelage, he did, 
as the years passed, acquire the spirit of the non-combatant 
alien, who merely sojourns in a strange land, who knows 
nothing of the causes behind the wars in which the people 
about him engage. And she built up in him, as a tower of 
opposition to martial cravings, the love of all things beau- 
tiful, and large tenderness, like a woman’s. She spoke much 
of his peace-loving Protector, Hermes, Who shunned battle. 
It was a strange accomplishment, this of an untutored 
woman,—the opening to him of the vista of intellectual 
domain, where alone there might be conquest worthy of a 
man. 

The telling to the youth of her personal history, however, 
smote other chords:—love of glorious Athens, never to be 
forgotten,—even by expatriated children—admiration for 
the soldier-father. In communicating to him the fact of his 
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Athenian birth, she was tempted to dwell on the privileges of 
that heritage, to picture the magnificence of the lost empire of 
Athens. Previously, she had been inconsistent, in so far as she 
had spoken glowingly of the Persian Wars, but she had felt 
that these stood apart, the cause having been holy, all Hellas 
defending her sacred soil against the tyrant-invader from a 
barbarian land. But now, aware of the impression which her 
little flame of patriotism had made, she deplored every flaw in 
her method, every mention of valiant deeds performed in 
war. Melanthyros was at an age when military prowess is 
most alluring, and she noted that he was impatient to emulate 
the exploits of his Athenian ancestors. Strive as she would to 
emphasise the great learning of his father, his interest in 
philosophy, his devotion to Sokrates, the son always brought 
the conversation back to the days of turbulent fighting at 
Athens and to the details of the campaigns under that daz- 
zling Agesilaos which Melanippos had vouchsafed to nar- 
rate to his wife. Her sense of justice and very gratitude had 
led her to speak fervently of another soldier, Xenophon, her 
husband’s friend and fellow-demesman, whose kindness had 
been wise and unfailing at the time of her husband’s death. 
Indeed, after she had opened her heart to Melanthyros, she 
referred often to this gentleman, of whose fate in the destruc- 
tion of Skillous she knew nothing.—His villa was at a dis- 
tance from her home, and thus she had not sought him; 
rather, she had acted as impulse prompted at that sudden 
alarm.—It distressed her to think how he might have fared, 
especially since she was convinced that he might have risked 
his life in attempting to bring help to her. The result was, as 
she was nervously aware, that she was constantly holding up 
to her son an example to the undoing of all her lessons. 
Melanthyros was quick to see that his day-dream of some 
time soldiering brought a cloud to her eyes, and so he re- 
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frained from.declaring to her that which, for several years, 
was the ambition of his heart,—to seek out this Xenophon, 
or, if he were dead, one of his sons, and to learn how and 
where he might enlist to advantage. But, little by little, she 
re-established her dominion of peace. She told him—perhaps 
divining the exact content of his thought—how to fight for 
Sparta, or for Athens, would be to engage against the friendly 
Arcadians, whose hospitality had given him and her the only 
home that they knew, and she transferred to his mind some- 
thing of that feeling of hers:—that strife between state and 
state was selfishly engendered and led to nothing worthy, for 
at the end of a few years a state selected for itself, as it were, 
an entirely new set of enemies. Gradually, he came to give 
more and more time to thought, to studying his rolls, to 
dreams on the hillside,—recreating himself with bursts of 
merriment, leaping races down steep inclines, gay twanging 
on his kithara, melodious puffing on his pipes. 

Her death, occurring when he was nineteen, threw him, in 
grief and dejection, more upon himself, and for months he 
roamed in solitude. But there was that in him which would 
not yield the mastery to an emofion, and one day he returned 
to the cave and resumed the habit of his life, a person older 
and graver, but outwardly the same. Little by little, the gaiety 
of the former time slipped back. The shepherds observed, 
however, that it was now rarely that he sought their com- 
panionship, that he was satisfied with solitude, his own 
music, and his own thoughts. They found him now and then 
outstretched in the sun, his eyes half closed, languidly lying 
under the lapsing stream of hours. 

One of the herdsmen,—a man come none knew whence, but 
admittedly out of the wreck of former prosperous life among 
men,—now growing grey on the hills, said once abruptly to 
a younger shepherd: 
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“Melanthyros is assuredly one of the Immortals, for he 
is serenely content with his lot and at twenty-four has the un- 
marred face of a boy. None but a God or a fool has eternal 
youth, and none but these knows satisfaction. | conjecture 
that Zeus has not made him a fool.” 
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Tue last note of the lyre had sounded and the singer’s voice, 
in closing liquid cadence, had brought to an end the lay of 
Hermes, Son of Maia and of Zeus. It was then deep night, 
and for a time in the starlight there had been gaiety and 
feasting, but when Dawn began to thrust out her rosy fingers, 
only one in the group was awake to the beauties of the quick- 
ening morning :—its flushings and radiant beams, its sacred 
sparkle, as of celestial water wherein the world was to be 
washed anew,—the act of dawn, it might be, spiritually ap- 
proaching the sacred truth of Hera’s mystic renewal of Her 
virginity. Strewn about him, shapeless forms under the dark, 
dirty cloaks, were the shepherds, and heaped about them 
were traces of their pastoral feast-—lumps of cheese, squares 
of coarse bread, homely earthen cups, and a few skins 
whence exuded drippings and odours of the resinated 
wine wherewith they had regaled themselves. It was the 
young singer who sat awake, the lyre thrown down beside 
him. 

His face in the morning light denoted him older than he 
had appeared when playing with his fancies in the afternoon 
sunshine, but of such superb vigour was he, and so inviolate 
of the crass cares of the world, that the night’s long vigil 
and enthusiasm had not set upon him the disfiguring mark 
of fatigue—rather, only a slight pallor and a tinge of 
thoughtfulness. The squalor of the after-feast revolted him 
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and, with a gesture of disgust, catching up his lyre, he fled 
precipitately down the hillside. 

He was no fool, as the elderly shepherd had remarked, but 
that observer had not correctly interpreted his calm. He was 
not serenely content with his lot, but—a thing which is far 
different—serenely ignorant of discontent. There was in this 
man boyishness that exulted in mere well-being of the body, 
and his mind was sufficiently interested in all that the day 
brought. His was a nature which matures slowly. 

Suddenly, in that moment of the early morning, there de- 
scended upon him, with the rapidity of fever, sickness with 
which he was totally unacquainted, soul-nausea at his sur- 
roundings and at the current of his life. His flight down the 
mountain was the effort to escape everything that he had 
heretofore known. He must hurry away from this spot, where 
he, with his potentialities, had played an empty part before 
dull herdsmen. 

He sped on, while the sun grew hot and the shadows few. 
His race with the tedium of life became delirious and, aban- 
doned to an overmastering frenzy, he tossed back his wet 
hair, thought now banished in the rhythmic beat of his cours- 
ing. A twisted scrag of half-hidden root hurled him to the 
earth, the impetus rolling him on for a space with a sprinkling 
of slipping stones. He lay for a time where he had fallen, 
shaken, but unhurt, and the tension gradually relaxed. Re- 
turning thought brought the picture of the earth-child cling- 
ing to the bosom of the Great Mother of all life; subtle vital 
fluid from Her veins seemed to be creeping into his; his mind 
dimly received fragments of prophetic thought. Life was 
envisaged vaguely as a huge thing, to understand which was 
a duty laid upon the individual. Memories of legends of the 
heroic dead, Demi-Gods and glorious men, pressed on him; 
his heart bounded at the recollection of those hints of divine 
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origin claimed by his ancestral race. To prove oneself,—that 
was the law of life. Had he read those words in his father’s 
scrolls, or did his own mind form them on the instant, or had 
some God whispered them to his heart? 

He stood upright, dazzled by the noonday sun. He recog- 
nised that it had been foolhardy to expose himself, wear. 


and hungry, to the beating heat, and, searching for shade, he 


perceived, with a touch of awe, that the random, unreasoned 
way had led him to the woodland precinct of that shrine of 
Pan which his mother’s piety had restored. Perchance the 
God would graciously speak to him about the path of self- 
proving. 

The sacred grove close at hand was composed of pines, 
interspersed with oaks, the trees standing trim, but thick, so 
that one caught through them only the suggestion of the 
building which they sheltered. The edifice itself was tiny, a 
rough, rectangular, columnless affair of coarse. local lime- 
stone, weathered to a dusky bluish tinge,—merely a bare 
chapel, the rudimentary cella of cult-worship{ But about 
structure and precinct there was no trace of decay or neglect, 
so perfectly had Hipparche and her son cared for the place 
and so thoroughly embued the country-folk with similar re- 
spect. } 

Melanthyros crossed the paved court with accustomed foot- 
step, turned the bolt of the fastening, and pushed open the 
door. He stood for a moment, hesitating on the threshold; 
then, after one backward look at the outer light, he drew the 
door to carefully behind him and stood within the fastness of 
this sylvan temple. 

It was sombre enough to eyes which had just gazed on the 
midday world, the gloom of the windowless chamber being 
broken only by the faint ray of a bronze lamp hanging be- 
fore the sacred image, a gleam which spread a small track of 
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light on a bit of the pavement and, of the statue, illuminated 
merely the stone basis and two tiny goat’s hoofs set thereon. 
The figure itself was, by reason of the light, in deeper 
shadow. The atmosphere carried the after-aroma of incense. 

The place was familiar to Melanthyros in its smallest de- 
tail. He swept it daily with his besom, he tended the lamp, he 
pulled up the weeds in the crannies of the outer court-yard, 
he even offered incense to the God on behalf of other shep- 
herds; but never before had he stood thus, alone in the dark- 
ness, shut in with dread Pan, never before had he deliberately 
closed that door between himself and the trees and sweet air, 
never before had he conceived the idea of making the bold 
essay to which he was now devoting himself. The moment 
required the gathering of his strength, for the shrine was 
pouring upon him, in great surges, its mystery. The God Who 
had protected his childhood, and Whom he had faithfully 
served by his mother’s side, was taking on for him the aspect 
which set the shepherd-folk shaking in the heat of the day. 
He drew a deep breath. Then, methodically, he went to a 
coffer against the right-hand wall, whence he drew a bundle 
of brown tapers. Of these he selected four, which he laid on 
the pavement in front of the God. Next he fetched a long 
staff terminating in a hook, with which he pulled down the 
lamp, that he might light the first taper from its flame. This 
done, he restored the lamp to its place, carried the staff to 
its appointed corner, and then set the taper in a sconce, one of 
four on a candelabrum near the God,—convenient to the wor- 
shipper’s right hand. He proceeded to fill each of the remain- 
ing candle sockets, lighting each taper from the one kindled 
before it. 

The image, thus illumined, showed itself a crude piece of 
work, hewn of the coarse stone out of which the temple was 
fashioned, the sculpture belonging to the period of a hun- 
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dred years gone by, the workmanship of mediocre skill :— 
less than life-size, the goat-footed, horned God, bearded and 
grave,—the pastoral crook in one hand, in the other the pipes. 
At first, the Daimon seemed to quiver, as the light flickered 
on Him, but as the four miniature flames became steady, He 
appeared stiff and rigid, although the light cast on the brow 
suggested that the eyes were shaded with thought. For a mo- 
ment, Melanthyros fancied that Pan turned a bit to fix him 
the better with His eyes, and the young man shuddered. But, 
undaunted, he approached, raised his hands to heaven, palms 
upward, and addressed the God face to face, looking deep 
into his eyes,—which were on a level with his own, the height 
of the basis not serving to raise the image above man’s 
stature :— 

“Oh, Pan,” he said, “behold this temple, which my mother, 
with her naked hands, repaired for Thee! She and | together, 
through long years, cared for it, and for its temenos and 
grove. She taught me and all the shepherds and villagers to 
worship Thee here, in due manner. At my bidding, the herds- 
men bring Thee incense and brown tapers in Thine honour. 
They bring Thee also rich offerings:—milk, cheese, honey, 
wine, goats. And I too, Melanthyros, the Athenian, have given 
to Thee of all that has ever been mine own. Oh, Pan, I ask 
not for flocks, to possess them, nor for wealth of any other 
sort! I come to-day, trusting in Thine ancient power, to 
know—” 

The voice broke off, for Melanthyros had caught a flicker- 
ing smile in the God’s eyes. Leaving the unfinished prayer to 
the mercy of the God’s omniscience, the young man set alight 
the oil-lamp of an incense brazier by the taper stand and, 
having brought from the side coffer a supply of incense, he 
stood waiting for the bronze to become hot. When the moment 
came, he again stretched to the God his hands—one of them 
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holding the packet of incense—and in firm, but lower, tones 
sald: 

“Thou, Pan of Prophecy, Whom men of old worshipped 
after this manner, inquiring about the things which shall be, 
give me a lot!” 

He poured a generous handful of the incense upon the 
brazier. There was a low hissing as the fragrant smoke began 
to rise, and Melanthyros, bending his ear close, heard, in the 
sibilation amid the cloud, the God’s answer: 


“@dAacoa! Oddacoa!” 
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MELANTHyYROs had set his house in order for a long journey, 
—not a light task, but so scrupulously accomplished that his 
cave-dwelling became a miracle of tidiness, its air betokening 
already hospitable welcome to the returning master—or, in- 
deed, to any wayfarer who might, as Hipparche had done, 
choose this as a habitation. 

How to provide for the flocks which he tended for a rich 
peasant owner in the nearest village, was a problem that had 
puzzled Melanthyros. His instinct prompted him to start 
seaward at the God’s command secretly.—This might be a 
matter of religious obedience; it had also its zsthetic side, 
when he pictured the rough scene of farewell among the 
shepherds. To explain himself would be irksome.—On the 
night before he set out, he had an interview under the stars 
with one of the herdsmen, the same shaggy youth who had 
smuggled the kithara from the cave to the rural symposium. 

“Look you!” said Melanthyros, impressively. “Pan has 
spoken to me in prophecy, as He did to men of old, and | 
go to do His bidding. To-morrow at dawn, if I be not at my 
cave, take you charge of my flock and bear word to the kindly 
man whom | have served, that Melanthyros is journeying at 
command of Pan and that, if it please him, you shall tend 
the flock in my place until I come again. And beg him—it is 
he that found my mother in Pan’s shrine and succoured her 
and me, a helpless infant—bid him serve the God always and 
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keep His temple and precinct in fair order and appoint one 
to minister there as I have done.” 

His hearer trembled at these strange tidings. ‘““One may 
not see Pan and keep one’s reason,” he whispered. 

“Do that which I have asked, and Pan will bless you.” 

Long before dawn, Melanthyros had reverently saluted the 
symbol of Hermes in his inner chamber and his sacred 
hearth, and had emerged from the grotto which had been 
his home. At the entrance he made an involuntary gesture 
of parting and then, his exuberant thoughts of the venture 
almost quenched in sorrow, he set his foot on the steep ascent 

leading to his mother’s grave. He laid there a lock of his hair 

freshly shorn and, after his spoken farewell to the dead, stood 
silent, his heart filled with memories. At dawn he set his face 
eastward. 

Such a quaint figure in the sun’s rays! He wore a heavy 
tunic of homespun and, over his shoulders, a sheep-skin. For 
baggage, he carried his lyre and his oaten reed and, in a fold 
of his garment, those precious fragments of papyrus scrolls, 
neighbours to a packet of hard bread and cheese. Already the 
gloom of departure was giving place to renewed joy and, hap- 
pily and sturdily, he was stepping with agile bare feet across 
the rough furze. 

For many stades in this region there was not a bush or 
tree which he did not know. The Dryads Who might be peep- 
ing from behind some dark trunk, or the Nymph Who might 
be stealing toward Her mountain spring for refreshment and 
shelter, surely recognised this young man, whose beauty 
should have admitted him to Their choice circle. While he 
walked, he brooded tenderly over the thought of this coun- 
tryside. All the lovely influences which pervaded the land 
seemed to be shaping his life, and suddenly there sprang to 
his lips familiar words from the scrolls which he carried in 
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his tunic: “Oh, dear Pan’”—the pure Attic was like a bird’s 
song!—‘‘and Ye other Gods of this spot, grant me to be fair 
within my heart!” 

He had little fear that the shepherds of his acquaintance 
would track him, or seek to turn him back, so potent would 
be the import of the message left with his rude friend. None 
would gainsay the will of Pan or, by weight of a hair, seek to 
retard one bent on a mission for Him. Thus Melanthyros, as 
the heat of the day came on, could allow himself to relax to 
its seduction and could sleep for an hour or so on a well- 
shaded upland lawn, where he had eaten of his bread and 
cheese and had drunk from a gushing spring. Here, on 
waking, he piped to the trees in an ecstasy of improvisation, 
one tune laying its predecessor by the heels, itself to fall 
tripping before another rival. Melanthyros himself gazed in 
astonishment at his rustic reed, so many songs it seemed to 
know. And then he laughed aloud, thinking that perchance 
Pan was blowing upon it with him. After his note was hushed, 
he listened, with closed eyes, for a strain of melody from 
the God’s own divine pipe, and once, indeed, he seemed to 
catch a faint far sound, of more than mortal sweetness, 
whereat his heart leaped. The shadows began to lengthen and, 
deeming this a spot too sacred for his sojourn over night, he 
stepped onward to a clump of pines where he had slept many 
times when wandering in the hot summer nights with his 
flocks. 

The next day, his mood led him to abandon himself to 
chance guidance :—to follow the course of the first bird that 
he saw; to pick his way by the pattern of flowers, or by the 
colour of stones. It was the idle amusement of a child. It 
brought him shortly, before the morning was old, upon a 
memorable scene.,He had scaled a hill which, as he found, 
with others made the rim of a cup of green,—a tiny natural 
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theatre, almost perfect in outline, its edge embossed with 
trees. Opposite, there was the roof of a small temple, just 
showing above the rise of ground, at a spot where a defile led 
down to the orchestra at the bottom of the dell. At this in- 
stant, there fluttered to the brink of this descent a lovely 
maiden-figure, white drapery floating about her, and, after 
she had plunged lightly down, girl after girl appeared on the 
brim and followed, until the slope was joyous with a whole 
troop. They moved swiftly and silently; the strong autumn 
wind behind them always flung their garments forward in 
rhythmic undulations, until they reached the calm within the 
cup. The last two were flutists, who took their stand in the 
centre of the dancing-place. They struck into a soul-moving 
cadence, to which the maidens swayed and paced, until 
Melanthyros’ senses swam because of the beauty of sight and 
sound. 

He had instinctively crouched out of sight. The first sur- 
prise worn off, he began to doubt, with serious scruple of con- 
science, whether he ought to be there, spying upon this rite 
of women, and with these honest questionings mingled a 
strain of fear, born of reminiscence of the story of Pentheus 
and of Orpheus and of Lykourgos, who had suffered griev- 
ously at the hands of women-worshippers disturbed. Yet he 
was thralled and incapable of motion. Mechanically, his hand 
reached for lyre and plektron, and straightway, under his 
fingers, the instrument rolled out in unison with the pipes, 
first, the selfsame tones—which the musician’s keen ear 
caught accurately—, then, variations built on the song of the 
flutes, becoming more and more intricate, like delicate em- 
broidery wrought by the sun when the wind shakes the 
boughs, the pattern of leaf and branch caught and twisted 
and changed, the original form, however, never quite for- 
gotten. The stalwart breeze carried the lyre’s sound away 
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from the secluded dell, where dancers and piping maidens 
were intent on their rite; but Melanthyros fancied that, to 
the addition of his music, the feet moved more gracefully 
and deftly. He flung down the lyre, caught up his pipes and, 
inspired by the thiasos, stood erect among the trees, and blew 
all his soul into the music, his notes wreathing in ripples 
about the maidens’ strain, echoing, accompanying, sustain- 
ing, answering. He accelerated the time and—proof that his 
music now reached their ears!—the flutists followed the 
faster beat, until the dancing figures whirled and surged in 
a great wave of loveliness. His head swam. Then, bent 
double, he darted, under a sudden impulsion of will, away 
from his station and ran far from the cup, of which the sweet- 
ness had bewitched him,” 

For hours he hurried, between walking and running, all his 
faculties in abeyance to the haunting vision of those swaying 
figures. It was a new intoxication, from which he recoiled in 
fear, yet to which he yielded with delight,—even enhancing 
the memory, in his moments of walking, by playing snatches 
of that recurring melody, first on lyre, then on pipes. His 
mind rocked beneath the fear that this was madness sent by 
some Goddess upon Whose votaries he had intruded. At 
length, smarting under this goad, he dashed himself under 
the icy waters of a spring, from which he emerged shaking, 
his reason again master, and unterrified by the now fainter 
memory-picture of dance and tune. He had helped some 
girls, unconscious of his presence, to dance the more mer- 
rily, and life was a gladsome thing. Indeed, the Gods loved 
joy and the dance. 

His remainder of bread and cheese was soon consumed, 
and the inner man satisfied. Wherefore he cast about for the 
lodging of some herdsman to whose hospitality he might 
appeal. It was a region unfamiliar to him and he had no 
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means of judging whether he was still in Arcadia or not. He 
wandered a weary way before he found any human being. 
Just toward dusk, he came upon a rude hut, built of mud 
walls, and sheltered by a hill against the wind. Hunger, ex- 
citement, and his cold plunge had lent a chill to his bones, 
so that he noticed with gladness that smoke oozed from 
the interior through cracks of the door. He knocked with 
some trepidation and, receiving no reply, repeated the sum- 
mons. Silence persisting, he raised the latch and peered into 
the smoky darkness, in the midst of which fire sparkled 
from a bundle of branches thrown upon a brazier. 

“What do you want?” demanded a rough voice, in a 
strange dialect. 

“Food,” answered Melanthyros boldly, in the Arcadian 
tongue. 

There was a heavy laugh from the same rough speaker, 
whereupon silence followed. Melanthyros drew the door to 
behind him and moved toward the spot whence the sound had 
come. The firelight showed him the great bulk of a man 
crumpled against the wall, in a corner near the brazier, his 
brawny legs extending far before him along the earth floor 
of the hut. 

“Ts this my host?” asked Melanthyros, gravely. 

The man laughed again. Then he bent his long body for- 
ward and caught up a burning brand, with which to inspect 
the newcomer. Melanthyros gazed into the weather-wrinkled 
face of an ageing man:—bearded heavily, with grizzled 
black hair, the locks of head and chin long and fantas- 
tically unkempt, the black eyes piercing from the midst 
of a mesh of wrinkles. The man tossed the brand back to 
its fellows. 

“And what may you be, fair sir?” he inquired, gruffly. 

“A wayfarer, a shepherd from the Arcadian hills, bound 
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on a pilgrimage to the sea, in obedience to an Oracle ut- 
tered by the God Pan.” 

The man laughed boisterously. “Is Pan an Apollo?” 

“Surely,” replied Melanthyros, earnestly, “in old time 
He declared the future, and so now, to those who seek.” 

“And what may the mission be?” 

“That I may not say, for | do not know.” 

“What is this gearr’” The man pointed abruptly at the 
lyre and pipes. 

Melanthyros was becoming accustomed to the darkness 
and the flickering fire, which gave off clouds of choking 
smoke. Thus he followed the speech and actions of the man. 

“Shall I play you a tune for my supper?” 

“Sing me a song.” 

Melanthyros smote some chords and threads of melody 
from his lyre, puzzled over a choice of songs. He dared not 
sing in the Attic tongue, nor did it appear to him wise to 
display his knowledge of Homer. The black eyes opposite 
seemed to menace him, and suddenly he dashed into an 
improvised air, to which he sang, in rude verses in the 
Arcadian dialect, words which came of themselves :— 


“There is a meadow in the woodland, bordered with trees, 
Where flowers grow, each in its appointed time, 

Hyacinth, narcissus, and the asphodel. 

Here is a fair dancing-place, that Nymphs may beat the ground 
With their feet——and also mortal maidens may dance, 

In honour of Artemis of the Golden Bridle.” 


He stopped. Then, preluding another verse, his hand 
brought from the strings the melody which had wrought 
upon him in the morning. The giddiness returned, the 
smoke began to grip his throat, the fire flung out great 
blasts of heat, and, swaying where he stood, he let the lyre 
fall with a clang, and sank down beside it. 
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“T am hungry and a stranger, and I can sing no more—” 

Without a word, the man brought him wine—rich red 
juice of the grape, unresinated—bread, cheese, and frag- 
ments of well-cooked mutton. There was in the manner of 
this strange host the suggestion of melancholy tenderness, 
which contrasted sharply with the reception first given. Once 
only was there discord in this new courtesy, when he greeted 
with his coarse guffaw Melanthyros’ libation to the Gods 
before taking food. But he hospitably joined in the feast and 
afterwards spread fleeces for the young man, who shortly 
dropped into deep slumber. 

He awoke, while it was dark, refreshed. The fire was cheer- 
fully bright, the door wide open, and the room less smoky. 
His entertainer stood looking out upon the night. He turned 
at Melanthyros’ stirring. 

“And how,” he asked, “is Pan’s wayfarer and the singer 
to the lyre?” 

Melanthyros laughed. “Rested, thanks to you, who despised 
not the rites of Zeus of the Hearth Who welcomes strangers.” 

“Shepherd, you are older, methinks, than your face says. 
Have you been always a shepherd?” 

“From the first.” 

“And it wearies your” 

“T do not know,” said Melanthyros, slowly. “I go to seek 
other things.” 

“What?” 

“I do not know.—To prove myself, perchance.” 

The man caught his breath. “You are a sweet singer, but, 
methinks, you would make a fine soldier. Know you what 
country is this?” 

Melanthyros made a gesture of negation. 

“Laconia, where the land breeds soldiers and musicians.” 

“Heard you ever of Agesilaos?” queried Melanthyros. He 
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had risen, and was standing beside the other in the door- 
way. 

“And whence heard you of Agesilaos?” was the counter- 
query, sharply voiced. 

“You forget that the Spartan King marched once into 
Arcadia,—when I was a little child, to be sure, but I have 
heard the tales.” 

It had been on Melanthyros’ lips—why, he could not 
say—to speak to this man of his Athenian father’s service 
under Agesilaos, but prudence overcame the impulse. 

“IT ask no questions,” said the other, violently,—as if he 
divined that his guest was withholding something. 

“I have heard of Agesilaos as a great hero, of unfailing 
kindness to his friends.”—Melanthyros felt his way with the 
remark. 

“There is more to shepherding an army than to tending 
a flock of sheep or goats!”—The tone was scornful—‘Look 
you, young man! If there is aught in life—which | mis- 
doubt!—’tis to be found on the field of battle! Nowhere 
else!” 

“The intellect?’ said Melanthyros, hesitating. 

“The intellect!—You talk like those proud fools, the 
Athenians! Look you! What was Athens against Sparta? 
And what has the help of Athens been even now to the 
miserable cities of the Chalkidike battling against Philip 
of Macedon? Nothing!” 

“T know nothing of these things,’ 
he had flushed. 

“Nay? Nothing of the thirteen cities which have sub- 
mitted to the Macedonian King,—Olynthos among them, 
although aided by triremes and mercenaries of Athens, and 
by Athenians too?” The speaker sneered. 

“You never knew a brave Athenian?” 
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The man laughed, after his unpleasant manner. “I never 
knew any man,” he declared, “Athenian, Lacedemonian, 
or Arcadian either, my fine friend, who was really brave 
or really honourable.” 

The words impinged upon the youthful enthusiasm of 
Melanthyros, after the fashion of a blow on the human 
countenance. There was an instantaneous uproar within, 
which disorganised the thinking apparatus. The speaker, 
seemingly uninterested in the effect upon the other of this 
charge against mankind, continued to regard the stars. Little 
by little, the sweet night air, and the yellow light of the 
low-hanging stars, calmed the younger man. After a sea- 
son, he withdrew quietly and returned to his improvised 
couch and, so strong was the habit of health, despite a pain- 
ful sense of discord within himself, he soon fell asleep,— 
his eyes, up to the last moment of consciousness, having dis- 
cerned the tall figure in the doorway. 
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Morninc presented to him the generous host of over-night, 
who cheerfully set before him the provisions of the hut. They 
talked in a friendly vein, Melanthyros inquiring how he 
should proceed on his way to the sea. It was very early 
in the day, a little after dawn. After the meal, Melanthyros 
expressed his thanks to his entertainer, receiving a shrug 
of the shoulders in reply. He adjusted his odd burden of 
lyre and pipes and started on the path which had been des- 
ignated as that to be taken. 

At midday, he was sitting in the shade, surrendered to 
gloomy thoughts—for his last adventure had taken the 
melody from life—when a crackling in a group of thorn- 
bushes behind him attracted his attention. His strange host 
was peering at him from the midst of a thick clump of 
undergrowth. It was an unpleasant surprise, intruded upon 
a series of broodings over the possible antecedents and ex- 
perience of this very person who thus unexpectedly appeared. 

“I frightened you!” said the newcomer, twisting his lips. 

“Yes,” answered Melanthyros, simply. 

“But should not the shepherd learn to be wise and brave 
in caring for his flock? Or does frequent thought of Pan give 
him faint-heartedness?”’ 

“At least,” replied Melanthyros, touched in his pride, “I 
am not a coward.” 

“That remains to be proved.” The man laughed aloud. 
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He came forward and threw himself down beside the 
young man. Melanthyros noticed that he bore on his back 
a pack, which he did not trouble to unloose while he rested. 

“Aye,”—this in answer to the wondering gaze at the bur- 
den—“] too go on a journey as a pilgrim.—But the musical 
and religious pilgrim carries nothing to eat on his way.” 

“I trust to the hospitality of strangers.” There was a 
returning sparkle of fun as Melanthyros spoke. 

“Seriously, young man,” answered the other, “I will put 
you on the quickest and safest road to the sea. And that does 
not lie through Laconia. Back to Arcadia, young sir! And 
over Mount Parthenion! You will soon lose your unwelcome 
companion.” 

“No!” cried Melanthyros, ashamed that his thoughts had 
been read. “A companion to whom | owe additional thanks 
for his coming!” 

Before they took the road, the older man said abruptly, 
“Look you, young sir! We will walk and talk together. But 
let neither of us intrude upon the other’s secret. And when 
either is unwilling to answer a question asked, let him say so 
plainly, and there be an end of the matter. But what either 
surmises concerning the other’s life, lineage, and nation, that 
let him keep as his own knowledge.” 

Melanthyros assented to the compact, more amazed than 
ever at this person’s oddity, troubled too by the covert state- 
ment of the suspicion that he himself might be of other 
nation and lineage than Arcadian. He was too long ac- 
customed to caution to throw off its safeguard easily. 

“Perhaps,” he remarked, nonchalantly, “I have no secret 
to preserve.” 

The words might have been unheard, so far as was con- 
cerned any response of look or gesture. 

But their journeying together was not without charm: The 
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stranger took the thread of conversation, dwelling on the 
glory that a young man might gain in war. He chose to 
use the Arcadian idiom, indicating himself thereby a man of 
cosmopolitan experience, and Melanthyros understood with 
the less difficulty all the turns of the narrative. He openly de- 
clared that he had been a soldier and related adventures 
in battle, until his hearer’s heart was stirred at the thought 
of courage and prowess. But no smallest clue was given 
to the places where the battles had been waged, save here 
and there the remark, “At this time I encountered Greeks,” 
or, “Then we were opposed to Barbarians.” 

Notwithstanding, the story was powerful and seized at- 
tention. For Melanthyros, it awakened, to a degree, the old 
ambitions which had terrified his mother, and it supple- 
mented those meagre tales of his father’s soldiering which 
she had narrated reluctantly. He was regaled now on his 
boyhood’s forbidden fruit; he was admitted as sharer of the 
most delightful bits,—exact accounts of the etiquette of 
camp and field, of the accoutrement of men and horses, of 
the appearance and very feelings of a squadron wheeling to 
face danger. And, best of all, the personal element! He 
listened breathlessly to words describing how this man had 
himself coped with dark situations, had reaped a harvest of 
praise, had to himself and to other men displayed his in- 
trinsic worth. The rugged simplicity of the account recom- 
mended its truth in all things. 

“If one might fight thus for one’s Fatherland!” exclaimed 
Melanthyros, almost persuaded that he was about to find 
guidance to the road of self-proving. “As our ancestors 
fought against the Medes!” 

“You scorn the mercenary?” 

The stranger’s brilliant and engaging manner dropped, 
like fire under water, and the question hissed insolently. 
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Melanthyros hesitated—‘‘Yes,” almost on his lips. He 
thought suddenly that such his father had been.—His mother 
had never used the word, but that was the fact. 

“Scarcely,” he answered at length, sadly. “I do not under- 
stand these things.” 

“Glory, young man, must be bought, like other things. 
The price is labour. And the best labour for the best glory 
is the soldier’s. Thus the soldier buys glory, and the general 
buys the soldier.” 

“And where should I enlist in search of this glory?” was 
the retort. The train of reasoning was distasteful to Melan- 
thyros, who attempted by his light answer to dismiss the 
subject or, at any rate, to divert his companion to narrative, 
more pleasing than this manner of gloomy sarcasm. 

The reply came readily, ‘““With Philip of Macedon. He will 
speedily show himself the conqueror of all the Hellenes. And 
he pays well.” 

“T have seen little use for money in my world.” 

At these words, which had been uttered lightly, the man 
viewed him with suppressed passion, of a variety so deadly 
that, for the moment, Melanthyros felt instinctively and 
keenly the lack of weapons. They halted and turned to 
face each other. 

“Do you dare to make sport of me, boy?” shouted the 
man. “Or is there something worse behind your words?” 

“IT know nothing,’ began Melanthyros,—peaceably, but 
rather short of breath,—“‘nothing—” 

“You and your ‘know nothing’ weary me!” cried the 
other. “Are you veritably a fool or a knavish actor?” 

For reply, Melanthyros straightened himself and dealt the 
other a fierce blow in the face, to receive, in payment of 
effort which missed the mark, a staggering fall upon the 
stony way. He scrambled to his feet as promptly as he 
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could, his head giddy with pain, and again assumed the 
belligerent attitude. Having waited until his swimming sight 
detected his enemy directly in front of him, he lunged, and 
again fell crashing upon hard-bosomed Mother Earth. A 
third fall stole his consciousness. 

He awoke, drenched with water. The stranger, grim of 
face, was leaning over him. 

“Aha, young sir! You have taken your punishment well. 
But I conjecture that you have not had the thorough train- 
ing of a Lacedemonian, for you allow pain to show itself 
in your face—When you are ready we will walk onward,— 
unless you will fight further.” 

“You called me a fool and a knave!” said Melanthyros, 
his anger again flooding him. 

“Tl asked you which you were, and you answered me 
plainly. Only a fool fights with a man who understands the 
art better than he.” 

Melanthyros stared into the other’s face. 

“So you refuse to be reconciled?” questioned the stranger. 

Melanthyros drew a deep breath. “I must be reconciled 
with you, unless I am to die,’ he answered,—at which the 
other shouted aloud with delight. 

In the woodland shelter which they devised for the night, 
the stranger, after a rough manner, cared for the wounds 
received by Melanthyros in the encounter. He rubbed into 
them the juice of assuaging herbs which he had collected, 
spicing his kindly act with jeers at the nurture of one not 
inured, as were the Spartans, to all sorts of pain and hard- 
ship, inflicted upon them from their early childhood. He 
related with gusto stories of youthful Lacedemonians, just 
come of age, who had died, without a sign of suffering, un- 
der the cruel lash at the festal altar of Artemis Orthia. 
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“The Lacedemonians would make good butchers,” com- 
mented Melanthyros. 

And the next day, when they were afoot, he asked, not 
without bitterness, whether soldiers ever recalled in sorrow 
the distress which they caused other people. His imagina- 
tion, to speak truthfully, was fired at the picture of the 
warrior’s life, as it had been drawn for him, yet his pride 
rebelled at tutoring from one who had given him a drubbing 
and had afterwards tended and fed him; furthermore, the 
lessons inculcated by his mother caused him genuinely to 
shrink from the brutality of war,—that aspect of the mighty 
game which may be largely concealed for the player by its 
glamour and rewards.—He had been schooled by one of 
the disaffected — 

“One takes one’s chances. So did the other side. That is 
all.” This was the soldier’s word. 

“But those who could not fight? The women and chil- 
drenr” 

The man sneered contemptuously. “Shall I ask you a 
yet more abusive question than that of yesterday? Are you 
man or woman? In Lacedemon”—he interrupted Melanthy- 
ros’ attempt to speak—‘“the women are not made of this 
frail stuff. They glory in war; they upbraid the coward; 
they give no thought to what may be their own fate. Heard 
you never of the courage of Spartan matrons, also that 
Sparta needs no walls, because of the valour of her men?” 

“So Epaminondas did not conquer the Lacedemonians?” 

The words slipped from Melanthyros’ lips. Their utter- 
ance gave him a thrill, for he expected a duplicate of yester- 
day’s uneven fighting; but there was no wrath called forth 
by the sally. The soldier’s brows lowered, in sadness rather 
than anger. 
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“Yes, Sparta has passed, like Athens. There is noth- 
ing left but the kingdom and arms of the Barbarian 
Philip.” 

Melanthyros shot a glance at him, questioning in his 
mind why a chance reference to money should have aroused 
the flame yesterday which now a sneer at Sparta, clearly 
loved by his companion, could not kindle. 

“Young man,”—the speaker had cast off abstraction and 
peered banteringly—‘“is this courage or shamelessness on 
your part, which sets you gibing at your betters and at 
the country that nourished them?” 

“So you claim Sparta as your fatherland?” 

“That much for your scent on the track of my mystery!” 
The man snapped his fingers. 

Melanthyros was receiving too large a dose of the unknown 
world. Already errant desires for martial glory were com- 
batting his habit of peace, while each casual reference of 
the stranger’s to contemporary events displayed to him in 
crude outline his own dense ignorance. Moreover, his brain 
was crowded with prodding whimsies of curiosity concerning 
this man’s life. He wished at once to acquire a practical 
equipment of knowledge and to read this human enigma at 
hand,—which latter was not his affair. He was aware that his 
mental processes were disordered. 

Some hours after midday, they began to encounter groups 
of people, shepherds and villagers, all in an attitude of 
expectancy. Men, and women too, also children, had con- 
gregated in gala fashion along a rough mountain road look- 
ing southward. 

“Holloa!” shouted the soldier to a stout man, who lolled 
in the shade beside a buxom woman. “Is this a new feast? 
You wait for some one?”—He spoke in the Arcadian dia- 
lect without shade of variation. 
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The fat man viewed him stolidly. “Atrestidas,” he an- 
swered, nonchalantly. 

“Atrestidas? And who is this wonder?” 

“An Arcadian.” 

“And where on earth should the Arcadians find their 
matchr” queried the stranger, bitingly. 

“At least, you mean yourself.” 

“At any rate,” cried the soldier to Melanthyros, “let us 
too watch for this Atrestidas!” 

He glanced boldly at the woman, who coloured, but who, 
after a demure look in the direction of her husband, sent 
a smile into the soldier’s eyes. 

Melanthyros felt his own cheeks burn, and the woman, 
perceiving this, laughed aloud, whereat the fat man growled, 

“A goose and its cackle, Damarata, tell me how they 
end” 

“Can you singr” asked the woman of Melanthyros, point- 
ing toward his lyre. 

“Yes,” replied Melanthyros. 

To cover his confusion, he lifted the lyre to his knees— 
they were sitting not far from the other two—and began 
softly to tune its chords. Then laughing, but still with that 
hateful colour in his face, he dashed off the strains of a 
gay peasant dance at vintage time, and suddenly lifted up 
his voice in the jolly chant to Dionysos which accompanied 
the melody. Yet the rude lilt and its words became delicate 
in his rendering; it was the artistic echo of one who catches 
the notes of carousal from afar and weaves them to suit 
the key of his own thoughts, accustomed to solitude on 
the pleasant hillside. 

The soldier gazed at him in amazement, but when the 
song was finished and was receiving its hearty applause from 
the farmer and his mate, he turned to tease Melanthyros. 
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“Tell me whence you learn your tunes and songs. You 
sang to me once about a maidens’ dancing-place. Have the 
maidens taught you? Or perchance Nymphs Themselves? 
Perhaps some Oread or Dryad loves the youth and sings to 
him—” 

“Perchance.” Melanthyros had recovered his self-posses- 
sion. “As when she taught me this!” 

To marching measure, he carolled a song of a soldier, a 
mischievous caricature on the gait, voice, face, and manner 
of his companion. The lampoon met with shouts of joy from 
the farm-folk and with a comical grimace from the victim. 

“By Hera!” exclaimed the soldier. “What Archilochos 
have we herer” 

“Look, look!’ screamed the woman, suddenly forgetful of 
their frolic. “They are coming!” 

She was pointing toward a bend in the road, at some dis- 
tance from them, where the sun was drawing brilliant re- 
flections from masses of metal. 

“So Atrestidas is coming?” asked the Laconian, still using 
the Arcadian dialect. 

He motioned to Melanthyros to withdraw from the other 
two and to stand with him behind a thick leafy screen. The 
man and woman were too intent to observe their departure. 

“I may prefer not to face this Atrestidas,” whispered the 
stranger, half-jokingly, half-defiantly. 

Melanthryros showed himself tractable. Their position 
commanded an excellent view of the procession. Two armed 
soldiers, mounted on shaggy little horses, rode first, as nearly 
abreast as they could keep on the narrow path. Several paces 
behind them, came a solitary rider, a man dressed simply, 
as a traveller, in cloak and broad-brimmed hat; his mount 
was superb and richly caparisoned, and about his stalwart 
figure was the air of one insolently accustomed to authority. 
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He was at least fifty, a powerful person with dark, harsh 
face. Behind him were two more equestrians of the ranks. 
Then came eight mules, driven by three agogiats on foot, 
each mule heavily laden with packs, and thereafter fol- 
lowed a miserable company on foot:—some thirty or more 
captives, mostly women and children, among them a few 
aged men and a scattering of half-grown lads. Twenty 
soldiers of infantry, watchful and armed, closed the rear. 
No one could look upon that throng and doubt that here 
was a band of slaves with their drivers and master. The 
cavalcade passed silently, save for the shuffling of feet, ran- 
dom hoarse shouts of direction given to the pack-animals by 
the muleteers, and—as Melanthyros could hear only when 
they were close at hand—an undertone of sobbing sighs of 
weariness and grief among the women. Atrestidas himself 
scanned every face of the gazers by the way, but not once 
did he relax his austere gravity, and the spell of his silence 
fell upon the country-people. 

Melanthyros in the thicket felt his heart throb. He stood 
in a torpor of fascination, his throat dry. The trampling 
feet seemed to have surcharged the air with dust and the 
scent of wild-thyme, and a white haze spread a glimmering, 
or ethereal eddying, before his eyes. His brain received, 
not thoughts, but tremulous pictures, which were pressed 
one upon another:—a woman, with drawn, dust-streaked 
face, stooping to lift up a little girl beside her, and staggering 
at first as she resumed her journey with this burden; a 
boy, with flushed cheeks and angry eyes, looking surrep- 
ttitiously to right and left, as if for chance of escape; an 
elderly woman, with straggling white hair, gazing piteously 
at the buxom woman who with her husband regarded the 
train—Melanthyros saw the captive extend her arms in ap- 
peal to the woman, and saw the woman shrink back and, 
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for all her stoutness, look ludicrously small—; a young 
girl, of great beauty, but dishevelled, her hands bound be- 
hind her back, her face uplifted in scorn. So Kassandra 
might have walked beside Agamemnon’s chariot. That was 
the supreme vision which dominated the others. Melanthyros 
unconsciously strode a step forward, so that the rustling at- 
tracted the girl, and they looked full at each other, her eyes 
showing something like fear, or awe, at the first, as if one 
of the Immortals had suddenly shone in human flesh. She 
turned to look back at him, and then the expression gave 
place to one hard and audacious. 

A- hand on his shoulder jerked Melanthyros back. He 
stood numb for a time beside his companion, until he was at 
length conscious that the train had wound out of sight, 
leaving only the dust and the oppressive odour of thyme 
and the relaxing of men’s tongues. The man and woman, 
now joined by several others, were chattering gaily, a few 
steps away. The Laconian drew a deep breath. 

“There goes Atrestidas with his good fortune!” He shook 
his hand,—with menace, as it appeared. “There he goes! 
And such a train I might have had, if—” 

Melanthyros turned toward him in surprise. The man’s 
face was working horribly. 

“Who were they?” asked Melanthyros, instinctively striv- 
ing to deflect the speech which threatened. 

“Who? Atrestidas and his captives. From Olynthos, doubt- 
less. That's how Philip pays his soldiers. And | too—! By 
Hades and the Throne of Persephone, picture that luck!” 

“Captives of war?” Melanthyros’ voice shook. 

“Hear the fool! Aye, of war and siege! They starved 
them and battered them, and Philip bought up their gar- 
risons, and the cities of the Chalkidike fell.” He mouthed 
his words impatiently. “You see no value for money, eh? 
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I watched you! Why, a girl like that you looked at—” 

“One might buy back!” exclaimed Melanthyros, voicing 
his inmost thought. 

“Buy back! Oh, Ye Olympian Gods! Buy back! Oh, Ye 
evil Daimones of the earth! Sell! Sell! Sell! For solid coin! 
Think of the price!” 

It was utterly revolting. 

“So money would be of value to you, perchance, young 
man, to purchase you pleasures?” 

“To purchase me pleasures?” Melanthyros stammered, so 
shocked was he at the man’s vehemence of greed that he 
could not master his own thoughts. “I meant that one might 
buy the maiden and return her to her home.” He coloured 
angrily. 

“Aye, you meant that!” was the retort. “Why not buy the 
old man who hobbled behind her? Back to the sheepfold 
with you! Do shepherds never offer a victim to Aphrodite? 
How go the Attic poet’s words?— 


‘Let me drift to the isle of Kypros, eee ' 03 
ac fa) 


Aphrodite’s dearest strand, pane neidctes 
Where, for mortal men’s beguiling, 
Dwell Erotes, Passion’s band! 


‘Let me drift to the shrine of Paphos, 
And to far outlandish shores, 

Where, of flowers and fruits the giver, 
Nile his hundred waters pours! 


‘There are Graces, there Desire dwells! 
There it is the Strong God’s will, 
Dionysos’, that His Mznads 
To the Bacchic fluting thrill.’” 


The beauty of the strange words, even in their insulting 
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connotation, smote Melanthyros and stayed his resentment. 
He viewed the man dreamily. 

“I see,” he said, “that you and I do not think alike about 
many things in life, and henceforth | will journey alone. 
Yonder is Mantineia, I know well. There is the Hill of 
Sight, whence Epaminondas looked down on the battle 
which he had won, although he was dying, and there he 
lies under the column and the shield which displays the 
Theban Earth-Serpent. | have much to learn, but these 
things I know, as all Arcadians do, of the man who con- 
quered your Lacedemon. My way lies over the Opis and 
across Parthenion.” 

“You know well the art of taunting, young sir, although 
your wrestling and your boxing are not up to the mark.” 

“That I might have learned from you before | left you.” 
Melanthyros stressed the first word. 

“You are a mocker and a gay fellow,” declared the La- 
conian, “but life will soon trip you, as I have done, and 
you will learn something of these worse things which you 
seem to profess to scorn. Now, lest you cast me off, I dis- 
card you!” 

With the words, he strode away at a round pace in the 
southerly direction which Atrestidas had taken. 
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MELANTHYROS, alone, took up his journey more soberly than 
when, on departing from his cave, he had first set his feet 
on the path,—his mind now filled with questioning and much 
dissatisfaction, the fruit of his chance detour into Laconia. 
It was a relief to be solitary, for his late companion and the 
events of their travelling together had left him a multitude 
of thoughts to arrange for his own quiet. What was the 
world after all? Could it be that his mother’s Athens, and 
Sparta too, had passed, and that there was no power left 
among the Hellenes apart from this Barbarian Philip, whose 
service Hellenic soldiers sought greedily, receiving for re- 
ward the lives and persons of men and womenr Some force 
Athens must have even now, since she had tried lately, al- 
though with futility, to aid the cities at war with Philip. 
The memory of the sad procession, wherein he beheld most 
clearly of all that beautiful girl, haunted him,—beside it 
the picture of his mother, with him in her arms as a babe, 
subjected to similar fate. The reality for the girl and those 
other persons seemed the more hideous when interpreted in 
terms of the possibility which had confronted his own mother. 

Not far from the spot where he parted from the La- 
conian, he came upon a cairn of stones piled up by the 
road-way, token of the presence of Hermes, the wayfarer’s 
Friend. He paused reverently beside the heap, surrendering 
himself to the beauty of that tale of his mother’s: the ap- 
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pearance to her of the fair young Traveller-God and the 
gracious prediction that her son should be under His pro- 
tection. How blessed had she and he been! How remote their 
lot from the pain and degradation of slavery! The current 
of his thought turned toward thanksgiving, a sense of joy 
began to fill his heart,—a return to his former blitheness 
of spirit, gay anticipation of the blessings which the ’Epuovvios, 
Luck-Bringer, had in store for him. He had seen ugliness, 
—greed in the Spartan’s face, cruelty in the countenance of 
Atrestidas,—and deliberately he turned from this to the 
lovely things which life might give,—peace and knowledge. 
“Know thyself!’” Such was the Delphic command, which the 
wise Sokrates had set above all else. And, indeed, such con- 
quest was greater than that of the great Epaminondas. 

Because his own gladness was restored to him, it pleased 
him to weave now for this Theban name, which had come to 
him when he shrank from the Laconian and which was 
again in his thoughts, a garland of more happy musings on 
war,—that troublesome theme. From boyhood, he had cher- 
ished the memory of the man who had held the admiring 
affections of Arcadia. This had been a patriot and a hero! 
Such Melanthyros might elect to follow, if need arose,— 
only then,—no Philip, who had in his pay such men as 
Atrestidas and the Laconian! 

It seemed to him suitable that he should turn aside 
to visit the grave of Epaminondas, which he had never 
seen, although he had boastfully described it to the Spartan. 
—Hitherto he had been shy of the neighbourhood of a 
place like Mantineia—After he had stood on the Skopé, 
where the soldier lay, he descended to the fertile plain, now 
adorned with vineyards, and strolled upon the battle-field 
where Epaminondas had conquered. 

It was late in the afternoon, and monstrous thunder- 
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clouds were gathering about the enclosing hills. The sun- 
light spread itself in prodigality, its yellow light contrasting 
with the stormy blue of the heavens. Melanthyros’ attention 
suddenly centered on a sepulchral stele which bore Attic 
words. Here was the grave of one Gryllos, son of Xenophon. 
Might it be the son of his father’s friend? “Gryllos,”’ it 
read, “son of Xenophon, of the deme Erchia. This memorial 
the Mantineians erected to one of the Athenian contingent 
who died fighting in alliance with Mantineians, Lacedzemo- 
nians, Eleians, and Achaians against Epaminondas and the 
Arcadian League.” It could be none other. So one at least 
of Xenophon’s sons had lived to manhood and had chosen 
to fight for the Athenians! Unmindful for the time that 
the choice had meant opposition to the valiant Epaminondas 
and Arcadia, and alliance with the detested Eleians who 
destroyed Skillous, Melanthyros felt his heart beat high 
with yearning for his mother’s Attic homeland. He passed 
the night, sheltered under a harvester’s. deserted thatch, 
bitterly cognisant that he was an exile and a wanderer. 

et there was cheer for him further along upon the way. 
While clambering the rugged slope of Mount Parthenion, 
just when hunger was gnawing with its severest pang, un- 
appeased by the handful of grapes which he had gleaned 
from the abandoned crop of a vineyard in the plain, he had 
the good fortune to meet an old shepherd who was tending 
a small flock of goats. The white hair and peaceful face 
of the man told Melanthyros that he would receive ready 
welcome, and so he accosted him without delay. His address, 
however, met with no reply, the venerable herdsman gazing 
at him,—half-smiling, but vacantly, scarcely as if he saw. 
Melanthyros touched him gently on the shoulder, and there 
came into the faded eyes staring into his the expression of 
reverential awe, a little tinged with terror. 
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“Aye,” said the old man softly, his deep Arcadian voice 
thin with age and trembling with emotion, “is this the hour? 
For I am ready, if the Gods will. Life has been sweet, 
but who knows but that the Elysian Fields be also sweet? 
Rest and gentle guidance Thou givest to souls whom Thou 
hast charmed with the Wand.” 

He turned to gaze curiously and was clearly puzzled when 
he saw no staff in Melanthyros’ hand. 

As for the young man, a great tremor passed through 
him, so strange it seemed that this antique watcher, know- 
ing him not at all, should take him, as had the shepherds of 
his own hills and dales, for immortal,—even for Hermes, 
his divine Ancestor. The shaking of the hand on his shoulder 
communicated fear to the old man, hitherto self-contained. 
He shrank away and whimpered mournfully. 

“T am no God, as you think,” said Melanthyros, “but a 
mortal, a shepherd like yourself, bound on a journey at a 
God’s bidding. My name is Melanthyros.” 

“As you will,” answered the other, restored to calm. 

“I am very hungry,” Melanthyros suggested. 

The old man, his face suddenly illuminated with pleasure, 
spread a meal for him on the grass:—bread, cheese, olives, 
and warm goat’s milk. 

When his guest had quite finished, the old man said, still 
sparkling with that quiet ray of happiness :— 

“I too know the story of Philemon and Baukis.” 

“But I am unacquainted with it.” 

The old man smiled in courteous disbelief. Then, 
naively :— 

“I will narrate it to you, fair sir. It is a Phrygian tale,— 
a rich land, across the seas,—and it is thus:—There were two 
persons, man and woman, husband and wife, and their 
names were Philemon and Baukis, and they were exceed- 
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ingly old and poor, dwelling in a little hut in that Phrygian 
country. It chanced that in those days Father Zeus Himself 
and Hermes, His Son and Maia’s’—here a little gesture of 
special deference—“journeyed as men, poor pilgrims, through 
that region, and They sought hospitality everywhere and 
were everywhere denied, save at the hut of Philemon and 
Baukis. They, although pinched with poverty, spread before 
Them the best that the hut contained, not knowing that 
They were Gods, warmed Them at the fireside, laid for 
Them the best beds that the house possessed. And in the 
morning, the Visitors were wondrously transformed before 
the eyes of the old man and woman, for They shone with 
divine radiance and declared Themselves the two Mighty 
Gods that They were. Philemon and Baukis, much aston- 
ished, trembled before Them. ‘Ask,’ said the Immortal Ones, 
‘what ye will, and We will grant it!’ So they, whose wants 
were few, and whose hearts were pious, asked this boon: 
that both die in the same instant, neither entering into 
the House of Hades before the other, for they had long 
loved each other. This the Gods promised, vanishing won- 
drously after They had spoken. Straightway the neighbour- 
ing city of the inhospitable folk was overwhelmed with 
water, there being left standing in all that region only the 
cottage of Philemon and Baukis, who had cheerfully en- 
tertained the Wayfarers. But their house was changed, in 
marvellous manner, into a fair and lovely temple, richly 
adorned, which stood by the shore of a lake of waters sent 
to submerge the wicked city; and in this temple they were 
ministrants all the rest of their days, until the time of death 
came, when, as they approached the doorway of the temple 
to perform their ministrations, they were changed, both 
at once, into two trees of which the roots and branches inter- 
locked.”” The old man paused. Then, in more colloquial tone, 
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he added, nodding his head impressively, “And a traveller 
from across the sea, who journeyed once over this very moun- 
tain, saw those trees and the lake, and he told me the tale.” 

“And the temple?” queried Melanthyros, half in kindly 
playfulness. 

“Naturally, the temple also still stands.” 

“It is a pleasing tale,” said Melanthyros. “And may the 
Gods Who rewarded Philemon and Baukis reward you also 
for your hospitality!” 

The old man bowed his head and again he smiled. 

“You will spend the night with me, young sir? I have 
a hut yonder.” 

Melanthyros checked the refusal which came to his lips, 
so wistful were the old man’s eyes. 

“T will stay with pleasure and many thanks, but to- 
morrow early must I start toward the sea, for | have already 
been too long upon the road.” 

The old man, in the familiarity which grew upon the two, 
became talkative. His thoughts, long since careless of all 
the affairs of men, save for those which concerned the 
proper guarding of flocks, dwelt among the legends of the 
dim and beautiful past. His was rustic supplement to the 
religious lore which Hipparche had imparted to her son, 
and Melanthyros, listening, felt those old sweet influences 
of his childhood steal back upon him. The simplicity of the 
old man, and his credulity, might amuse him, but his words 
touched the mystic tendency in the young man and quickened 
his faith. Dizzy thoughts of his own divine calling and his 
connection with Hermes and with Pan floated constantly 
through his mind, and the future became shining, although 
undefined, in the nebulous haze of mystic fancy. 

“This is a holy mount,” said the old man.—The heat 
was pulsing in the valleys, the rocks were warmed through 
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and through, the air was still and fragrant. The shepherd 
sat huddled under his cloak, to keep out the sun’s rays, but 
Melanthyros, his body bare to the heat, lay gracefully at 
his length, his head resting on one hand.—“Pan appeared 
here to an Athenian stranger who had run to Sparta in search 
of aid against the Medes.” 

“T know that tale!” Melanthyros half raised himself, to 
rest upon one elbow. 

And then, antiphonally, their enthusiasm increasing, each 
adding this and that bit of picturesque detail to the nar- 
rative, they told the story of the Goat-Hoofed God’s help 
vouchsafed to Athens in her need. 

“Thus were all the Hellenes saved from the Medes!” Old 
man and young carolled the words together. 

“And you know the ancient story of Telephos who, as a 
baby, was exposed, as say those who know the true tale, on 
this very mountainr” 

Melanthyros jerked his chin upward in negation. 

“Nay? ’Tis a wondrous tale, and notable among men. 
—TI wonder that you never heard it, for you know many 
of the stories of mighty deeds and glorious men of old.— 
Down yonder is Tegea, and once there was a King of that 
city, named Aleus, who had an only child, a daughter, Auge. 
‘Herakles, the Mighty One of the Twelve Labours, glorious 
Son of Zeus and Alkmene, loved the maiden, and secretly 
she bore to Him a child, striving to conceal the thing from 
her father. But he heard of it and was filled with wrath 
against the girl, counting it a dishonour that she had done, 
and recking nothing of the fame of Herakles, which was 
to be great—Herakles had departed.—So the girl he sent 
to Nauplios, an Argive, to be punished, but the helpless 
babe was exposed to die on this mountain. Mother and 
child were, however, preserved, both, by the will of the 
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Gods. For Auge Nauplios, in pity, sent to Teuthras, a 
Mysian King across the seas—where Phrygia also lies, as 
I have told you. And Teuthras adopted her as his own 
daughter, holding her in great honour. The child, Telephos, 
crying in loneliness on the mountain, was suckled by a 
goat, and was afterwards found and graciously tended by 
some shepherds, kindly folk,—as shepherds are wont to be. 
Telephos, grown to manhood, when he consulted an oracle, 
to know who were his parents, was ordered to go to Mysia, 
if he would find those who gave him life. And so he 
journeyed to Mysia, where his youthful beauty and prowess 
so gladdened the heart of Teuthras, the King, that he of- 
fered the youth his daughter Auge in marriage. But on the 
day of the wedding, there appeared suddenly between bride 
and bridegroom a mighty serpent, which sundered them, 
whereupon Auge cried in fear upon Herakles, then one of 
the Immortals, who spoke to her, telling her that this 
Telephos was His son and hers. Thus there was no marriage 
between them, but Telephos was united instead to one of 
the daughters of Priam, Lord of Troy, and, on the death of 
Teuthras, was declared King of Mysia—And the after- 
history of Telephos was also great.” 

Melanthyros was musing on this tale, which in some par- 
ticulars, as the life of Telephos as a herdsman, suggested 
his own, and his thoughts again careered into the dimly 
luminous future, where there might be a great name for 
him, 

“The after-history of Telephos was also great.’’ The old 
man repeated the words with gentle insistence, to break the 
thread of the guest’s revery and elicit request that he con- 
tinue. 

“How sop” asked Melanthyros, still absorbed. But the 
question was enough for the old man. 
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“When the Achaians landed in the Trojan territory, Tele- 
phos led against them a band of Mysians and, in the fierce 
encounter which ensued, was sorely wounded, by the hand 
of Achilles himself, so that it was believed that he must die. 
He was informed by an Oracle that he could be cured only 
by him who caused the wound and, Achilles in scorn refusing 
to do this,—saying that he was no physician,—Telephos de- 
spaired of his life. But Odysseus of many plans, knowing that 
Troy could be captured only with the help of one of the 
sons of Herakles, urged Achilles to comply with the request, 
in order that the Achaians might gain to themselves this 
ally. Therefore Achilles scraped from the spear by which 
he had wounded Telephos some rust and this, applied to the 
hurt, healed it, and in gratitude Telephos fought with the 
Achaians against the Trojans, warring even against his 
wife’s father, Priamos.” 

“It is a goodly tale,” said Melanthyros. He derived from 
it the spirit of fresh devotion to the Oracle at the bidding of 
which he was travelling. 


And that night, asleép in the herdsman’s tiny shack, he ‘ 


dreamed of Pan, Whose eyes seemed again to twinkle in 
the beams of the tapers, and again the incense hissed and 
his ears echoed with the word :— 

“T halassa! Thalassa!” 

At dawn, when he was about to depart, his heart smote 
him for the herdsman’s belief in the divinity of the guest. 
The old man’s face spoke a mixture of hope and fear, and 
his hand trembled appealingly. 

“And what,” asked Melanthyros, “might I do in thanks 
for your hospitality?” 

“The boon which I would ask is as slight as that sought 
by Philemon and Baukis.” 

“I have told you that I am a mortal man like yourself.” 
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“And I have heard—Then I am not to seek a boon?r” 

“If I can grant it, that I will.” 

“In my youth I had the gift of music. Many a song have 
I piped on the hills with my flocks, and I have sung well, and 
at contests with other shepherds I have carried away the 
prize more often than another. I ask to hear you sing a lay 
to the strains of the lyre.” 

“T tell you that I am none of the Immortals.” In his heart 
Melanthyros feared that he was venturing on presumption, 
but he fingered the strings of his lyre, and the old man’s face 
brightened. 

Melanthyros swept the chords in improvisation. Then— 
mischief prompting him to versify the tale of Philemon and 
Baukis, but fear of the Gods restraining him—he wove into 
poetic words and rhythm the story of Pan and the Athenian 
runner, the theme soon snatching from him all thought of 
self. 

“Oh, sir!” the old man stammered, tearfully. “Oh, sir!” 

And now Melanthyros, in much doubt of heart whether he 
had actually bordered on presumption, sped away from the 
greybeard toward other adventures. 

/ But he accomplished the remainder of his journey to the 
sea swiftly and with little incident, the one noteworthy event 
being his impressment as piper by a band of strolling play- 
ers, Who had set up their booth in a small village market- 
place and, their musician having an ague and his cheeks 
being swollen to twice their natural size,—without the infla- 
tion attendant on the exercise of his duties,—sought without 
ceremony to appoint a substitute. So melodiously did Mel- 
anthyros discourse his vicarious strains that the malaria- 
smitten sufferer crept shaking to the festive scene and, preyed 
upon by jealousy, viewed the whole performance with re- 
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proachful disdain and spiteful ire. The fun ran high during 
the late night hours, a swarm of youths in goat-skins burst- 
ing into the square and dancing with merry abandon, from 
which, in its height, matrons and maids fled with screams. 
Suddenly, in mischievous mood, Melanthyros started toward 
the woodland, still fluting the tune, and on his foot-steps 
followed the throng of actors and masquers. In and out 
among the trees he led them, winding his human chain in- 
tricately, until one stumbled on another, and there were 
sounds of brawling here, and echoing laughter there, and of 
bodies heavily falling elsewhere. Seizing the opportunity for 
flight, he stole further up the hill, his note silent for a time. 
Then, from his high vantage point, he showered down upon 
them another melody, for bewilderment. The eerie trick he 
repeated twice, and then sped away, sending a trailing cloud 
of mocking laughter back upon his course. For many a day 
thereafter, it would be told in that country-side how one of 
the Attendants of Bacchos or Pan had heartened the village- 
folk with His music and duped them afterwards to scramble 
among brambles and bruise their flesh against tree-branches 
until the grey of the morning. 

On Mount Pontinos, just above the generously bubbling 
spring, called Blameless,—by the waters of which Herakles 
slew the black serpent of the Lernean marshes,—Melanthyros 
caught the sight which his eyes never forgot:—the first fair 
vision of the sea. He stood near the temple of Athena Saitis, 
which crowned the hill, and gazed in glad surrender to his 
happiness. Descending the steep defile, he stooped by the 
spring and reverently laved there hands and feet, in his 
heart accepting this as lustral water, the token that his di- 
vinely ordered journey was completed, and that he awaited 
the God’s further command. Thence he passed straight on 
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to the seashore, where he halted in the sacred grove of Deme- 
ter and Dionysos. And here he paused, listening to the voices 
of the stately plane-trees overhead and of the sea at his feet, 
while he drew in the flavour of the waves and thought, fondly 
and proudly, of the mighty ships of Athens. 
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THE sunlight of early April dripped its golden shower over 
the /egean, awakening from the under side of the ripples 
latent beams of amethyst,/which, caught up into the irradi- | 
ated air and mingled with sundry reflections from the vary- 
ing blue of the surface and the depths, were being subtly 
spun into the invisible fabric destined to clothe the sea, when 
the day should decline, in a wine-coloured mantle, a rich 
tissue of colour, deepening, quivering, until lost in the night’s 
darkness. In the morning light, there was only the most 
delicate hint, a roseate foreshadowing, of this later miracle 
of the day. The rugged Karian coast-line was touched, in 
the folds of the hills, with exquisite purple glowings, on the 
heights, with glitter and sparkle; the sea itself moved and 
slipped and turned, casting off the light of day in count- 
less gay tremblings of splendour. A boat, a stout lugger with 
three-cornered sail, was nearing the city of Knidos, of which 
the aspect—tiled roofs and white colonnades—was won- 
drously fair on that day. Before the city, as warden of the 
harbour, there shot out into the sea a long finger, or ridge 
of rock, topped, just at its point of abrupt overhanging, by a 
dainty structure, a small temple of gleaming marble. The 
mariner about to round this point would catch, shining 
. through the columns of the Ionic portico, a glimpse of the 
sky behind,—for it was a temple open at both ends,—and 
he had also the sense of a Presence within, facing the waters, 
the semblance of Aphrodite Euploia, Giver of fair winds and 
safe sailing, the Friend of the seaman. 
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For hours on the little ship, since first the town was sighted, 
there had been talk of this Mighty Goddess and of her fa- 
mous shrine; also there were many tales to tell of an aston- 
ishingly beautiful statue recently placed in this particular 
one.of the three sanctuaries which She possessed at Knidos. 
’ “Look you!” cried a devout sailor, flinging up his right 
hand in reverence to the Queen of the Sea. “One catches 
even here a breath from the myrtle grove! I swear it, by Her 
own Girdle! One scents it, and despite the brine!” 

“Aye,” said another, half-laughing, “once there journeyed 
folk from Paphos to Naukratis, and one seaman had the 
good fortune to chance to bear a small image of Lady Aphro- 
dite. In a mighty storm all hands prayed to Her and forth- 
with She gave mighty aid. The fragrance of myrtle filled the 
ship and branches of myrtle were seen to have sprung up 
everywhere. Then came smooth waves and hushing of the 
winds. Perchance the miracle will come again!’’ The speaker 
tossed his head scornfully. 

( “You have little faith in the Gods, and that all know,” the 
other replied. “But Who saved us from shipwreck, pray, in 
the gale two days agor” 

“T thank the Gods,’ was the answer.—But it rang half- 
defiantly— “When there is need to pray, I pray. And I al- 
ways perform my vow.” 

There was a wave of laughter from two or three more at 
the expense of the more devout. 

“The Sons of Zeus are good enough for me!” continued the 
speaker, striking an attitude. “But I despise not Aphrodite, 
especially if She give me fair wind for courtship!” 

They were a rugged, fierce-eyed, weather-worn set, these 
five or six fishermen and sea-rovers, men seasoned by danger, 
bold,—and brave too,—weighted with little scruple, given to 
rough words and loud jests, of manners suggesting a knife 
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concealed and ready, in spite of their jocular freedom of com- 


radeship¥’Among the idlers, gazing at the Knidian shore, was @. 


MelantHyros, his face in sharp contrast to those about him, 
himself, however, as easily at home here as ever with the Ar- 
cadian shepherds. He stood in friendly detachment of spirit 
from his companions, whose bodies touched his. The moun- 
tains, set like jewels of the sea, the richness of the Egean, its 
sparkle, its mirth, its freedom from all garishness, its shades 
of changing colour, the redolent breezes,—these things held 
him. His eyes yearned over the sea, which to his imagination 
presented the thought of enfolding arms that could not tire; 
he lovingly traced its infiltrations into all the twists and 
turns of the shore. Full of life it seemed, as were the woods 
and glades; beside the ship there might swim, unseen by 
mortal eyes, a train of Nereids, Triton and Proteus in their 
midst, floating on shells and sea-flowers; and far below were 
the courts of Amphitrite Herself and the dread Earth-Shaker. 
He smiled at the crowding fancies, and the salted tars, nudg- 
ing one another, viewed him indulgently,—also with a faint 
trace of awe. 


( Chance had, seven months before, converted him into a‘ 


sailor. On the coast of the Argolid, while gazing with rapture 


at his first vision of the splendid sea, hard by the trees of he 
Demeter’s grove, he had been seized by a band of seafarers 


who needed help with their nets. They had joked at his awk- 
wardness, clapped him on the shoulder for his brawn, ques- 
tioned him after his life and, on hearing his narrative, had 
with boisterous laughter declared him simple rustic enough 
for their purpose; forthwith they called on him to enlist 
with them, for they were a hand short and were on the verge 
of departure on a glowing venture. The novelty of the ex- 
perience offered, the appeal of the beaming sea, reliance on 
the God Who had guided him hither,—these things, more 
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perhaps than the formidable appearance of the men them- 
selves, who lowered menacingly upon the thought of his re- 
fusing, drew him into the alliance. Melanthyros, fresh from 
Arcadia, had little means of judging his associates, lacking 
data for comparison toward determining what a seaman’s 
life normally was, but early in his days among them, he had 
divined something sinister in their undertakings. They were 
at once fishermen and traders in a small way, fetching and 
carrying wares from one island to another throughout the 
7Egean basin. It was their way to run into havens little fre- 
quented, or to lie outside busy harbours until night fell, 
when they would shoot into some inconspicuous cove and 
negotiate with cautious men who were there by appoint- 
ment. Melanthyros and another of the crew, a stout lad of 
sixteen, were detailed to the rough, muscular tasks: handling 
sail, ropes, oars; and nothing might they learn of the pur- 
poses of the ship or of that “glowing venture’ only once men- 
tioned. But the life was merry. The ship, small as it was, 
carried a good cook and a fat jolly commander, who liked 
to see men merry. There was a rough, good-humoured sense 
of equality among the men, although, one and all, they did 
the jolly captain’s bidding without question. And Melan- 
thyros, apt at learning the mysteries of ship-lore, slipped into 
his place, provoked neither explanations nor rebukes, and 
established for himself the reputation of a good fellow who 
told gay tales, who, for all his simplicity, seasoned conversa- 
tion with wit, who in time of danger had a level head on his 
shoulders. For this lugger, overburdened with crew and mys- 
terious of cargo, had the trick of putting to sea in weather 
which the most hardy mariners would usually avoid. Mel- 
anthyros might thus brush often against the perils of the 
deep. His glimpses of the world were kaleidoscopic, for he 
and the lad mentioned never went ashore, save at one spot, 
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—a restriction at which the younger tar grumbled furiously, 
upbraiding the policy which conferred on the cook the privi- 
lege denied to two such robust sailor-men. Melanthyros ut- 
tered no word in answer to these complaints, accepting his 
fate with patience and serenity. The regular exception to this 
unspoken, but forceful, rule that the two always bide on ship- 
board was on the occasions when the vessel touched at the 
shore where Melanthyros had first met his companions. In 
the hills near Mount Pontinos, there was a secluded spot 
where, now and then, they all encamped gypsy-fashion, the 
lugger moored. Thus Melanthyros, an Odysseus of wander- 
ings, had little chance to study the men and cities of which 
he caught glimpses. But he found something vivid about 
this sailing to and fro, something piquant in the constant 
shiftings of the sea, something compelling in the voice of the 
waters; and these things saved the life from monotony, for 
this stretch of time at least—Moreover, monotony of a kind 
had from the first been knit into his days. 

The lugger was entering the harbour of Knidos in broad 
daylight, an unwonted proceeding. She was large enough to 
attract some notice, and several small boats danced up to her. 
The captain’s answer to inquiries was that he was a fisher- 
man with no catch at all, who had put into Knidos to re- 
pair the damages incurred in recent gales. When it came to 
orders for going ashore, the captain assigned all but one 
man to remain on the ship. It was an unusual arrangement. 

Melanthyros, on an impulse which he did not himself 
understand, stepped up to him. “Sir,” he said, “I wish to go 
ashore to see the temple on the promontory.” 

The captain viewed him calmly, thrusting out his fat 
lips. 

“We sail directly on my return.” 

“How soonr” 
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The captain pondered. “Go to the temple, but don’t lin- 
ger. 

“And I, sir?” The young lad who had hitherto shared 
Melanthyros’ dull fate questioned eagerly. 

“Stay where you are!” The captain struck him a brutal 
blow in the face, and the men laughed. 

Melanthyros glanced warily from face to face and sud- 
denly he surmised that he read in all countenances the wish 
that he should not return. For some reason, it struck at him 
an odd fear of himself. Was there something which marked 
him out from other men, so that even here, as with the shep- 
herds, he was regarded with awe? 

He proceeded to wrap lyre and pipes in his cloak. 

“Look you!” sang out one of the men. “He does not trust 
his treasure to our keeping in his absence! Are the rags of 
papyrus safe too, Melanthyros?” 

“They may ask for a song at the temple,” he retorted, with 
a laugh. 

He completed his task and stepped ashore with the bur- 
den which he had carried faithfully from his cave-home. 


His feet on the road to the temple, Melanthyros was even 
more acutely conscious of that strange fear of self, a spir- 
itual panic; for, chancing to turn back, he caught sight of 
the captain and accompanying sailor standing motionless in 
front of the doorway of the shop where he had just left them. 
Abruptly he left the paved way and started at random to- 
ward the half-wild and rocky fields to one side. On a com- 
manding elevation he deliberately halted and looked toward 
his watchers who, plainly disturbed by this vagary, whis- 
pered together and then entered the shop behind them. Mel- 
anthyros waited stolidly for them to reappear, but, his pa- 
tience finally exhausted, he began to scramble toward the 
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temple, preferring, for an inexplicable reason, the rugged 
natural ascent rather than the orderly street. Cautious glances 
to the rear convinced him that he was not now regarded; 
thus, gradually, as he pursued his course at leisure, he lost 
the oppressive sense of distrust and fear. To tread the stern 
earth again at his will seemed to restore his light-heartedness, 
and he gained the approach to the delicate temple on the 
promontory, his being absorbed in unconscious happiness,— 
the wide, unthinking, untroubled contentment of the open 
day and its creatures. To rejoice in the heat of the sun, he 


paused before the slender portico. Then he entered. +) 


“ The shrine stood open to all the winds of heaven; also /- 


the daintily wrought gates of latticed iron between the col- 
umns at east and west were thrown wide open, so that any 
pretty winged wayfarer of the ether—a troop of Aphrodite’s 
doves perchance—might have free access. Melanthyros had 
followed the Processional Way to the front of the temple, 
and thus one step within the doorway brought him face to 
face with the Goddess, Whose eyes were viewing the out- 
spread sea. The faintest trace of incense tinged the fresh air 
about Her, as, on the day when She rose in perfect beauty 
from the sea, the bewildering emanation of Her Divinity 
made the whole shore, the heavens above, and the waves fra- 
grant. 

The beauty-loving soul of Melanthyros, whose days had, 
amid simple rustic beauty, been hidden away, as it were, 
from the ideal which man’s genius brings to humanity, quiv- 
ered and sank; his blood seemed to halt in its coursing,— 
then, converted during the pause into something other than 
the fluid which had filled his veins, to leap as fire through 
its accustomed paths. Instinctively moved to prayer, he 
lifted his arms, but these had grown strangely heavy, and 
thereupon he sank down, face to the pavement, as a Persian 
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—but no free-born Hellene!—might lie before his God. The 
glory from the Form Which towered above him eddied and 
- trembled through and through him; in a roseate gleaming far 
off a strain of unreal music sounded. 

Full consciousness returned with the realisation that the 
- unsubstantial melody to which his ears seemed to echo was 
that of the singing maidens and pipers in the sylvan cup, 
and with the understanding came a wave of shame that et 
his senses should have been whirled away in an ecstasy. \H 
stood up, humiliated and half-defiant. After a aN y He 
‘ lifted his eyes to the Face. 

Striving to check the irregular beating of his heart, he 
studied the features of this Woman of the Heavens. 

One might not meet Her eyes, for they looked beyond the 
individual, upon the sea, as if in wide invitation to all man- 
kind to come to revere Her and to receive Her gifts; yet 
about the mouth and the half-dreaming, half-yearning eyes 
there was infinite tenderness, which surely would not deny 
‘the individual his cherished wish breathed to Her. The wor- 
shipper was bidden by Her benignantly curved lips to trust 
Her to the uttermost, and trusting, to let the joy which She 
had to give to the world drip into his heart and brim it over.) 
Laughter-loving, as Homer knew Her, She was. What sweet, 
re-assuring laughter would echo from those divine lips, 
laughter which had caught the note of the sparkling sea, 
glad day after day through a long summer-time! What a 
wind of laughter to waft the suppliant over life’s fairest wa- 
ters! Ready of access to the whole race of mortals, all-divine, 
all-potent in Her expression of steady strength, She was, 
nevertheless, Herself not a type of divinity, nor the symbol 
of an appealing aspect of divinity; She was a personality, an 
individual. Thoroughly the Woman, pre-eminently the Di- 
vinity,—this She was to Her worshipper, She was completing 
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the act of disrobing for Her bath—a simple human act— 
and in this moment of intimacy She was lifted up for all eyes 
to behold; yet unconscious of the gaze of any eyes, secure 
_ in her privacy, undisturbed, pleasantly thoughtful, She stood: 
| infinitely aloof, devoid of trace of self-consciousness. Thus 
_ the worshipper caught a vision of Her, simple beyond de- 
| scription, deeply moving. What Ixion might have told of 
| Hera’s loveliness, Aktaion of the glorious beauty of Artemis, 
—this was the revelation which snatched away breath. Yet it 
was rather that which Endymion was privileged to know of 
| Artemis,—for the mortal was sure of divine favour, untrou- 
bled by fear of wrath to come. The vision had been gra- 
ciously vouchsafed—how, none might say—and any who 
_ beheld was the richer. This was the Goddess, Aphrodite, none 
other, and the heart “leaped at Her loveliness, Her purity, 

Her divine mildness, Her promise of help. 

Melanthyros could not have worded any portion of the 
thoughts which crowded into his mind. He stood looking. 
For a time there were no temple walls, there was no earth, 
there were no men on the earth,—as he had previously known 
these things. The Goddess against the blue of the heavens, 
himself before Her:—these two the world contained. They 
stood together, just above the mysterious, lifting, whisper- 
ing sea, of which She was born. 

( His dream was wrenched asunder. Someone had laid a hand 
on-his shoulder. A lad, evidently an acolyte, white-robed, 
garlanded with myrtle and rose, touched him and spoke 
softly. What he said, Melanthyros, his ears stupefied and 
reverberating, could not understand, but from the gesture he 
gathered that the boy was motioning him to one side, toward 
a corner by the gate. Obediently, he withdrew as he was di- 
rected. Presently a man entered the temple, a tall young man, 
haughty and also handsome, after the dark, vivid fashion of 
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the south. He wore a rich festal attire of white, and beside 
him walked a delicately fair slave-boy, weighed down with 
garlands. Chaplet by chaplet, the master took them from his 
attendant and hung them on the golden barriers which 
guarded the pedestal of the Goddess. His fingers twitched 
nervously at the task. When it was completed, he sent the 
lad away. 

The man placed himself before the Goddess and raised 
his hands in prayer. There poured from his lips a passionate 
tide of entreaty, throbbing, aching with desire. His soul had 
come forth to wrestle in agony with Queen Aphrodite, to be- 
seech, bribe, threaten, in its earnestness to gain the thing 
coveted,—the now cold affections of one whose name was not 
spoken.—There was the one note of delicacy and restraint 
in the outcry: “The name and the dwelling-place and all 
that has been, Thou knowest!”—The crudely self-revealing 
utterances were quenched at length, and the man walked out, 
moodily and wearily, as if he were depressed and saddened, 
rather than consoled, by his act of worship. The perfume 
from the costly blossoms which he had left was shaken by the 
breezes and encircled the fair Goddess. 

Melanthyros moistened his lips. For a moment his eyes 
swam in mist, so sharply distressing was the realisation of 
the truth embodied in this Aphrodite. She was then cruelly 
potent, torturing, mighty to destroy or to save, this Queen of 
the Heavens! Yet how alluring, how gentle, how tender, all 
the curves of Her body! How melting the smile of lips and 
eyes! Aphrodite Androphonos, Slayer of Men! He had heard 
the title, and the memory in this instant of revelation brought 
a shudder. But Her before him he found re-assuring, and 
more appealingly than before did Her beauty now touch 
him. She drew him again to the spot where he had stood for- 
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merly, and slowly he entered for the second time into that! 
realm of communion with Her, and it was now the more il- 
lumined by Her glory. 

The sky behind the Goddess was turning to rose hues, and 
the sanctuary lamps, hitherto unperceived, were beginning to 
cast circles of light. The aspect of the divine Figure had 
subtly changed with the new lights and shadows which fell 
upon Her. Melanthyros sighed deeply, suddenly conscious 
that the day was ending. His eyes, as he reluctantly turned 
away, encountered a pair of remarkably compelling, mock- 
ing eyes. 

A man in the shadow to his right—just a little in front of 
him—had been watching him. Melanthyros, chagrined and 
vexed, started to move away angrily, but the man stepped 
forward to confront him. He was plainly a_ personage: 
middle-aged, worn, dark, lean, his face possessed of the glow 
surviving the wreck of great beauty. 

“So you admire Herr” He spoke the purest Attic Greek, 
and his eyes, still faintly mocking,—but suggesting also some 
other feeling,—travelled eagerly over the features of the 
person whom he questioned. 

Melanthyros assented with a gesture. 

“WhyP” 

“I cannot say.” 

The stranger laughed softly and faced about to gaze at 
the statue. 

“I have watched you from the moment of your entrance,” 
he remarked whimsically. 

Melanthyros, recalling his prostration, flushed and choked 
with rage. 

“I watched you, and you gave me the choicest coin I have 
ever touched. I have come here daily for reward which the 
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whole Knidian state could not match, if they quadrupled 
the sum paid for that statue—So you see that I understand 
values.” 

Melanthyros shrank in abhorrence. The words jarred every 
chord in his being. He had been standing with the Goddess, 
not an idol. 

“And of all the golden meed of praise which | have re- 
ceived, yours is the richest.” 

“Who are you?” Melanthyros asked the question, his pa- 
tience frayed.| Unconsciously he spoke the Attic idiom which 
he had heard. » 

The stranger showed himself puzzled. “Are you an Athe- 
nianp”’ 

Melanthyros, aware of blundering, jerked his head upward 
in quick negation. “From Arcadia.” The reply was in th 
proper dialect. “A seaman. And my mates wait. Farewell!’ 

The answer was a light laugh. (I had supposed that ‘Ar- 
eter fishermen’ were legendary! So you are angry with 
my thankse” , 

The words were shot after Melanthyros, who was striding 
away without one backward look at his Goddess. The last 
phrase suggested an appalling thought. Melanthyros stopped. 

“You are not the man who carved Her? The man of whom 
men speakr—But | have forgotten the name.” 

“You have surmised correctly, Arcadian sailor, And the 
name chances to be Praxiteles.” 
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It had become the custom of the fairest woman in Athens— 
she had held the palm now for many years—to give her ban- 
quets at night. Some prestige she gained doubtless by thus 
summoning her guests at seven rather than at three,—not 
alone a reputation for oddity, but fame for practical ex- 
hibition of power, inasmuch as there were not a few fine 
gentlemen in the city who, just after twilight, when the wine 
was circulating freely at some renowned hospitable board, 
would abandon their host for the superior charms of the en- 
snaring lady’s circle of intimates, and not even a group of 
the sweetest-tongued, nimblest-footed dancing-girls could tip 
the scales in the opposite direction. Her choice of the later 
hour, the season of soft adumbrations and sparkling lamps, 
might have been not unconnected with the growth of a life- 
long study of the principles and merits of beauty. 

“On a warm May evening, when the stars hung languidly 
in the breathless heavens, there was refreshing coolness in 
the dainty hall of the lady’s tiny mansion. Beyond a colon- 
nade, water was dripping in the flower-enwreathed basin; be- 
yond a second colonnade to the other side, the eye caught the 
vista of a dark sweet garden. The room was exquisitely sim- 
ple in its style of decoration and appointment: its wall se- 
verely ornamented in small palmette design picked out in 
blue and red, its few furnishings austerely beautiful. At the 
two ends of each row of pillars, there were light draperies of 
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blue fabric embroidered in red palmettes. The night was far 
advanced, the tables were long since removed, and the paean 
had been sung.(The slave-boys were travelling faster and 
faster from the ‘great ivy-wreathed kraters to the jocund 


guests who were stretched, frankly at ease, on their couches.) 


There was a tempered gaiety of beaming light diffused from 
the rows of bronze and silver lamps dependent from the 
ceiling. The slaves, some moments before, had changed for 
fresh ones the garlands which the banqueters wore, and with 
this fragrance of rose and myrtle and lily mingled the faint- 
est suspicion of eastern myrrh. There was a bubbling cres- 
cendo of talk, chiefly on politics:—an ivory ball of con- 
versation, adroitly tossed, caught, poised, twirled, unexpect- 
edly caromed, and again caught. 

| ‘These banquets of Phryne’s were not so frequent as to 
suffer tarnishing of their intriguing appeal to the favoured. 
Of each feast she made an occasion dignified by certain for- 
malities unknown in most Greek houses. There could have 
been scarcely more than two men in Athens, for example, 
who considered themselves at liberty to present an uninvited 
guest, or “shadow’—although the custom held at the board 
of the noblest and most illustrious citizens. Nor did one 
drift in late, to seize the merriment at its height. Yet no en- 
tertainment could vie with hers, in genial grace, ulisparing 
cordiality, the flavour of genuine good-fellowship and firmly 
based harmony { Her air was not that of frigid denial save 
to the chosen. Rather, by some subtle magic, she made her- 
self the bestower of high privilege, the crowner of endeavour, 
the supreme reward of life—as if, like Aphrodite’s, her lovely 
hands scattered largesse of laughter and beauty. Of admirers 
she fashioned worshippers; of worshippers, sharers in happi- 
ness, men meet for this heaven and serenely grateful. There 
might have been symbolism of this in her accustomed place 
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at her banquets:+she reclined alone on a couch set at the 
centre of the semicircle. In truth, as men had often said, the 
radiant Queen of the Sky might have chosen for fleshly habi- 
tation the form of this dazzling Thespian. She was a woman 
of gold and of kindly, ringing laughter,—gracious, satisfying, 
bewildering. 

From behind a curtain of the outer colonnade, eyes unused 
to this splendour were gazing at the vision, and so astounded 
were they that they discerned only mistily the faces of the 
garlanded men who reclined at the three couches grouped 
about that of the hostess. In Melanthyros’ ears the brilliant 
interplay of wit hummed and sang in its liquid Attic ca- 
dences, but he caught little of its meaning, so absorbed were 
all his senses in the act of seeing. Just at his elbow, also in 
the shadow, stood Praxiteles, watching with a slight smile, 
not the spectacle, but the spectator. 

“Apelles,” called Phryne suddenly, stopping one of her 
guests in a well-conceived phrase, “I answer your challenge!” 

“Challenger” came the answer. “By Helios, I swear that 
| have never challenged you, Mistress!” 

She laughed, beckoning to a slave-boy. 

In the dimness of the garden a flute began to pipe sweetly, 
and to its strains a troop of dancers, like missiles of youthful 
beauty tossed from the clouds, invaded the hall,—a band of 
flower-crowned boys, some skin-clad, all remarkable for 
beauty and slim athletic vigour. The pipe received an ac- 
companiment of interlaced melody from other flutes and 
many lyres, whereat a hidden chorus of high young voices 
took the dominant strain. The guests, several of them artists 
of note, watched critically. The dance suggested the joy of 
vintage, and presently there appeared a towering, bearded, 
long-robed Dionysos, ivy-crowned, attended by two diminu- 
tive satyrs. Immediately the boys wove their steps about the 
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God and their frolic grew more spirited beneath the gaze of 
the grave Bacchos, who leaned on his tiny attendants. 

“You call this a challenge?” cried Apelles. “’Tis as trite 
as the recurring seasons,—also fair, like the spring. Sit you 
in the midst and be their Ariadne and | will paint the scene 
on the walls of this very room!” 

Phryne laughed. “Keep your brushes until you understand 
my answer!” she retorted. 

The music flared into a gayer melody, then abruptly 
dropped to a sweet tune, which the voices outside carried 
birdlike. The youths clustered in a circle near the garden 
colonnade. Suddenly, in a rout of joy, they bounded toward 
the guests’ couches. At a signal from Phryne, their ranks 
opened and displayed a girl, dark and lovely, whose face 
brought Melanthyros’ heart to a quick beating, for it was 
the girl whose eyes had so strangely met his by the country 
wayside. There was a pause, during which the banqueters 
might study the maiden’s beauty; then the dance recom- 
menced, the girl playing the part of the pursued Nymph, an 
enchanting piece of poetic motion. At its height, the dancers 
vanished unexpectedly, as they had come. 

There was an outburst of applause. 

“Ts it to be only one glimpse?” asked one of the banqueters. 

“As many as you will,’ Phryne declared. “Confess your- 
selves surprised!” 

“Wonder-stricken!”) murmured one, a man no _ longer 
young, nor slim. “A maiden at Phryne’s! By Hera, ’tis un- 
thinkable! Does this concern the challenge of Apelles?” 

“There was no challenge,” protested Apelles, a man pas- 
sionate of face and gesture. 

“It was a challenge of the eyes, Hypereides,” said Phryne, 
addressing the questioner. “These told me that he saw that | 
was growing old.” 
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Apelles glowered at her in moody vexation. 

“And the immortal one vindicates herself!” carolled Hy- 
pereides. 

Phryne laughed. “’Twas a stale jest, my friends,” she 
remarked quietly, “that my beauty never matched itself with 
that of other women.” 

“And why be merciless to this woman?” Apelles shot the 
taunt at her rudely. 

But Phryne, as if oblivious of the sting, flung up her arms 
with merry gesture. “Hear him!” she cried. “’Tis a new gift, 
my friends, and not to be despised.” 

“Gift? The girl? From whomr” 

“From a new friend, sir. A soldier friend, and a rough 
one too, but kindlier and more bountiful than you! Ares- 
tidas.” 

“Atrestidas? Gods and Goddesses! Outlandish!” 

“An Arcadian, if you will, and my good friend. The girl 
is a captive from Olynthos.” 

The gaiety was abruptly checked. 

Hypereides leaned forward and spoke gravely: “Satyros 
the actor had an Olynthian friend. You have heard? His 
friend’s two daughters were sold as captives, whom Satyros 
redeemed and freed.”—He reverted suddenly to his blithe 
manner. “Phryne, when Philip captures Athens, will you 
redeem mer” 

“She never restores to freedom,” said a young man softly. 

“Beg Aristodemos to ask for your freedom, Hypereides!” 
suggested another, laughing. 

“Where is the darling, Phryne? In Philip’s camp?” 

“How much will you pay for his secrets, Hypereides, when 
he returns?” retorted Phryne. 

“Alexis here shall write a play for him,” said Hypereides, 
grandiosely. 
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“Now, friends,’ asked Phryne, “shall the maiden come 
back, or did she weary your” 

There was a moment’s pause of embarrassment, every man 
avoiding his neighbour’s gaze. 

“So!” she exclaimed. “You choose not to offend me, lest 
I be jealous? Speak, Apelles!” 

“By Zeus and the Sun and the Clouds, have her back!” he 
shouted. “ ‘That which is lovely is always loved!’ ”’ 

Phryne merrily bade a slave-boy tell the master-musician 
to give them “something Euripidean, to consort with the 
mood of one Apelles, a painter of shadows. And tell,” she 
added, “the Olynthian woman to dance.” 

“The responsive strain did not come at once, but presently 
there were a few sonorous chords on a deep-toned lyre, after 
which a flute caught up a fluent melody, ascending skyward 
by trills, dipping again toward the earth, and yet again shoot- 
ing high and higher than before. It served as introduction to 
a glorious soprano voice, liquid amidst the trembling flutings 
of the accompaniment. A skin-clad menad, ivy-wreathed, 
bearer of the thyrsos, a woman whose eyes held something of 
the wild sweetness of savage mountain life, whose every mo- 
tion wistfully summoned an ecstasy once known, now the 
visitant of dreams, interpreted by pantomimic dance the 
words. It was the dark girl from Olynthos. These were the 
words of the hidden voice to which she danced: 


AtcHax , 
eM ae ; SEA “In the nightlong rout, 
Gn. Fy" Upspringing in Bacchic joy, 
Ever again shall I dance, 
My white neck bare to the warm moist air, 
My white feet flying, like to a fawn’s 
In the meadowland, when she flies from the green plesaunce 
At the sound of the chase? And the huntsman, shouting aloud, 
Stretches his dogs to the utmost racing beat. 
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“Panting, she leaps, swift on the course, 
Over the meadows, along by the streams, 
Glad of the wastes on her way, 

Glad of the tender boughs 
Of the shadowy-tresséd woods.” 


Then to mysterious minor cadences, always hushed, but 
with swellings here and there into a louder tone, a full chorus 
of hidden women sang: 


“What is Wisdom? Or what mortal prize, 
God-given, is more fair than power to hold 
The upper hand above the foeman’s head? 

That which is lovely is always loved!” 


While these lines were being sung, the dancer stood mo- 
tionless, gazing wide-eyed far into her world of fiery, unsub- 
dued imagination. She seemed a primitive emanation of the 
great life of Nature, expectant of the thing presaged in 
spring’s hint of quickening, at once the symbol and the vo- 
tary of the Earth’s genetic forces. ““That which is lovely is 
always loved!” It was Nature’s apologia. 

After a break at the end of the refrain, a second voice, a 
contralto, gave the antiphon to the soprano’s song. Again the 
menad danced to the former rhythm, but now the mood was 
less that of the starlight woodland than that of some strange 
mantic cave. The solemn, menacing words rang, one by one: 


“Scarce is man aware 
Of Its step, yet looms, 
Faithful, the Strength Divine. 
Those of mortals It soon sets straight 
Who honour the foolish knowledge of man 
And will not exalt, in mystic frenzy, the Might 
Of the Gods. These for a time, in devious ways, 
Conceal their March, while They track the impious man. 
Never, in deed or knowledge, shall man 
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“Count himself greater than time-worn Laws. 
In the might of the Strength Divine, 
In the right of the ancient ways, 
Is, and shall be, man’s trust.” 


Again the mysterious hushed chorus of voices sang: 


“What is Wisdom? Or what mortal prize, 

God-given, is more fair than power to hold 

The upper hand above the foeman’s head? 
That which is lovely is always loved!” 


And again during the refrain the girl waited, this time 
drooping under a burden of memories and questionings,— 
human launchings of thought into the unfathomable. 


Then all the voices, joined in major unison, pronouncing 
the simple blessings of life, while the girl’s mimetic art set 
before the spectators picture after picture from the life of 


every day, her person transfigured, as if with the joy of 
merely living: 


“Happy is the voyager 
In the haven after storm; 
Happy is the toiler 
In the rest that crowns the toil— 
Sundry are the measures 
Of men’s happiness and strength— 
Ten thousand hopes to ten thousand men! 
And some shall flower to mortal joy, 
And some shall fail and pass away, 
He who day by day 
Has happiness in life, 
Blesséd is he of the Gods!” 


At the last words, she snatched a long chain of flowers 
from one of the attendant slaves. Several of the guests had 
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sprung to their feet in eager delight. All faces shone, and 
several hands reached toward the doubled garland which the 
maiden swung loose between her fingers. Melanthyros, for- 
getful of everything but this sight and sound, had come forth 
from his hiding-place and was gazing at her, his face flushed 
and his eyes gleaming. The singers were repeating the last 
lines: 


“He who day by day 
Has happiness in life, 
Blesséd is he of the Gods!” 


With a sudden gesture of surprise, the girl shot one end 
of the long chain at Melanthyros, who instinctively leaped 
and caught it. Thereupon, quick as a creature of the forest, 
she ran toward him and circled about him, until she held 
him bound fast in nooses of her rose-chain. Then she drew 
him to the centre of the hall and, uncoiling one of the strands, 
danced mocking measures, to his bewilderment, now run- 
ning from him the length of the tether which united them, 
now tightening the cord, again dazzling him with her beauty, 
first at one side, then at the other. 

“A satyr, a satyr, by Hera!” cried Apelles. ‘Caught by a 
mznad! Bring him nearer, Olynthian, and let us see the 
captive!” 

Melanthyros through his stunned senses detected in her 
eyes a sudden flaring of anger, but she advanced with suf- 
ficient docility, leading him at her tripping feet. 

“Look, Euphranor!” called Apelles. “This, by Zeus, is the 
handsomest youth in Athens! Phryne, I will pay your price 
for him.” 

Melanthyros looked from face to face, encountering every- 
where appraising eyes. Suddenly, in the midst of his trou- 
ble, there came an inexplicable sense of sadness, a weary fa- 
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miliarity with the whole situation. He was as one who knows 
every line and gesture of a play and sits to watch and listen. 
Vaguely, he connected the sensation with the scrutiny of 
two keen eyes among those into which he had gazed, and he 
was mechanically turning to rediscover them, when a mo- 
tion of Phryne’s hand secured her his attention.\In his flow- 
ery shackles, still fast manacled to the Olynthian dancing- 
girl, he was standing immediately before the golden mistress 
of the house. Her full beauty shook his manhood. 

(“Is this man miner” she asked, puzzled. “I know my own 
household and surely—. How much will you give, Apelles?” 

“Set your price.” The painter eyed her shrewdly. 

“Whence do you come?” asked Phryne, addressing Mel- 
anthyros. 

“From Arcadia,” he replied, out of his misty and yet 
strangely familiar dream. 

There was a burst of laughter. 

“When did you see Pan last?’ Hypereides put the question. 

“I journeyed to the sea at His bidding.”’ Melanthyros an- 
swered simply, but his ready wits were gathering themselves 
to rally these men who made sport of him. 

He had cast a certain dignity about the words and thus 
managed to silence the open laughter. 

“Are you my slave?” asked Phryne, half-musingly. 

“We are all your slaves, lady!” exclaimed one of her 
guests, a young man. 

Melanthyros threw back his head with a merry gesture and 
pointed to his chain. “‘Hers, perhaps?” He glanced into the 
Olynthian’s dark eyes and, to pay his audacity, brought a 
deep blush to his own cheeks. 


“And so they teach the Attic dialect in Arcadia?” queried 
Hypereides. 
The man next him whispered something in his ear, whereat 
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Hypereides turned to Melanthyros with quick and grave 
interest. 

“It is true, as Nikias says, Phryne, that we hear that there 
were Athenians captured by Philip in Olynthos. It is wanton 
to make sport of an Athenian citizen in degradation.” 

“T am an Athenian, sir, but not from Olynthos.” Melan- 
thyros spoke with some hesitation, yet boldly enough. He 
was casting off the long habit of silence regarding the mo- 
mentous secret. The proposition to buy him had given a 
jerk to his heart. “I am from Arcadia, as I told you. My 
name is Melanthyros, son of Melanippos, of the deme Er- 
chia.” 

A man of fine presence and noble face moved sharply. 
“Where were you bornr” he asked. 

“Tn Skillous, a town of the Eleians.” 

“Then you are the son of my father’s friend! I am Dio- 
doros, son of Xenophon, also of the deme Erchia.” The man 
strode to Melanthyros’ side and clasped his hand. “Melan- 
thyros, I will tell you the names of these other men, who, 
like me, will be your friends.” 

“Nay, nay!” One of the older men in the group jerked his 
head upward in negation. “Slowly, slowly, my friend! If the 
tale be true, this is my nephew, and the greater duty of hos- 
pitality is mine. Your mother’s name, sir?” 

“Hipparche.” Melanthyros halted over the dearly loved 
name. 

The eyes now fastened on his were those which had brought 
the odd sensation of familiarity, and now they were awaken- 
ing many memories. This face must possess some resemblance 
to his mother’s, although the suggestion yielded nothing defi- 
nite when he sought for the likeness. 

“And her father’s namer” 

“Euthykrates, son of Charias, also of the deme Erchia.” 
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“You must show me your proofs, young sir.” There was a 
kind of business-like cordiality in this quasi-kinsman’s tone, 
but he did not step forward. 
Melanthyros, about to state that he had no proofs, checked 
himself abruptly, guided less by his own impulse than by a 
droll glance shot directly into his eyes by Hypereides. 
“And now’’—it was Hypereides who spoke smoothly, lean- 
ing forward to do so and by his words a second time check- 
ing Melanthyros on the verge of referring to his lack of 
“proofs” —‘‘for this lady, Melanthyros, let me-ask how you 
came here, if you are not of her household. Really this’”— 
he turned to the uncle—‘‘is the question which should be 
asked.” 
“With Praxiteles.” 
There was silence, Phryne’s composure disconcerted for a 
moment, her guests ill at ease. 
“So this was not a part of your performance?” Phryne 
addressed the Olynthian girl. 
_She replied sullenly: “I saw him by that curtain and chose 

‘to throw my garland to him. I have seen him before—in Ar- 
NY] cadia.” 

NY" The pords drew a ripple of troubled laughter. 

Praxiteles took this occasion to advance negligently from 
the curtain. “So, Phryne, my Arcadian half pleases you?” 

“Or Praxiteles does not half please me.” 

| “No welcome for the unbidden guests?” 
| “None.” Her eyes met his bravely at first, but soon they 
dropped before the delicate mockery of his gaze. 

“But guests who dare to come unbidden dare to feast 
unwelcomed.” She spoke, after a pause. 

“Phryne, you have sucked the wisdom of Mother Earth 
Herself! Room there on those couches for my Arcadian and 
me!” 
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Diodoros still stood with one hand lightly resting on Mel- 
anthyros’ shoulder. Praxiteles approached him with gra- 
cious courtesy of manner: 

“Diodoros, | thank you for your kindness to this stranger.” 

Either this expression of gratitude conveyed to Diodoro$ 
a subtle flavour of mockery, or else it hinted to him that he| 
might be officiously interfering between the sculptor and\ 
Melanthyros. At any rate, he withdrew his hand, and Praxi- | 
teles assumed the duty of escorting Melanthyros. 

“Also, Melanthyros, let us give thanks to Charias here, 
who may be your uncle,—if the Gods will!” He frankly | 
laughed over the elaborate salutation which he Beri pines 
“And now, Melanthyros, freedom!” 

He tore the chaplet apart and, gathering up the flowery ~ 
Pade pulled the girl toward himself, with his disengaged hand 
thrusting Melanthyros away. He looked full into the girl’s 
face, placidly studying her beauty, not hurried by the re- 
sentful gleam in her eyes. 

“Come, friend!” He touched Melanthyros, at the same 
time tossing aside the wreaths and the girl, as if he had read 
all that he cared to see in the Olynthian’s face. “Yonder is 
the banquet! I will be your benefactor. Phryne here you have 
addressed. She is the most beautiful woman in the world. 
Diodoros is your friend. Charias is your uncle,—perhaps. 
These others are:—Hypereides, as oily-tongued as Odysseus 
and as much to be feared; Apelles, who draws pictures of 
men and women in bright colours; and that lad beside him 
is Aleus, whom he prizes as the fairest boy in Athens.—Even 
those who have lived out of town hear gossip. Did Aleus 
come unbidden, Phryne? Aleus will be jealous of your 
beauty, Melanthyros, although he is so young.—That is 
Alexis, who writes comedies; and next him is Nikias, who 
makes my statues more beautiful than | can do, for he col- 
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ours them with his brush for me. And there is Theopompos 
from Chios, a writer of history; next, Antiphanes, the rival 
of Alexis yonder. And that’s Euphranor, a sculptor or a 
painter, as he chooses.—’Tis a question with the philosophers 
what truth is. I tell you the truth of these men, as | know 
iin 

“The seeming, the flitting opinion, not the reality!” mur- 
mured Hypereides. 

“You learned those speeches in babyhood, being from 
Plato’s deme,” Praxiteles retorted. “Friends, | am Praxi- 
teles, a carver of statues. And this, if he be not a God, is Mel- 
anthyros_an exiled Athenian and an Arcadian shepherd and 
fisherman.” 

Undeniably, it was an odd introduction to Athens, the 
city of Hipparche’s dreams. 
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THE melody of that disturbing dance which Melanthyros 
had months ago witnessed from the woodland covert had 
now found words that artfully twisted and turned themselves 
about the tune:—‘‘That which is lovely is always loved!” 
“He who day by day Has happiness in life, Blesséd is he of 
the Gods!” And not only through the dreams of a single 
night did a black-eyed mznad trip and twirl, but the vision 
haunted him, waking and sleeping alike, for days, and it 
was the more harassing, in that it was a double vision. There 
were always the two pictures, as if they were elementally one 
and the same: the golden, unapproachable Queen of the 
feast and the half-tamed maiden of the thyrsos and the flow- 
ery fetters. And always the two refrains echoed in his ears, 
set to the tune of the mznad’s dance, but at freakish inter- 
vals fantastically seconded by the strains of the dance on 
the hillside. Amidst a mesh of changing fancies, he pon- 
dered. Especially, he perplexed himself with analysis of that 
primeval wisdom, exultation in God-given joy, namely, con- 
quest of one’s enemies. Such must be the “loveliness” which 
savage life finds always enduring and dear to the heart. 
Did any one of those gay rose-crowned banqueters, he ques- 
tioned, catch the real meaning of that Bacchic song, its sin- 
ister undercurrent,—the extolling of blindness, of frenzy, of 
lust of conquest. They had accepted it with graceful enthu- 
siasm; but had they understood? Or had he missed its mean- 
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ing? Was there nothing deeper in the glorious epode in praise 
of the blessings of life:—an epic of simple natural attain- 
ment; of the thousand human hopes, of which some blos- 
som and some come to naught, until man’s happiness must 
be admitted to have the one measure, the day’s happiness— 
to-day’s, yesterday’s, that of many days? Or had he missed 
the deepest meaning here also? 

Melanthyros had mused often in his Arcadian solitudes, 
and now, in the midst of unwonted inner uproar, his mind 
struggled to order its thoughts. The process revealed a touch- 
stone somewhere in his character, which determined him— 
albeit he had little clear understanding of himself—not to 
return to Phryne’s. He had an eager desire to regain his pe- 
culiar happiness of spirit; also, very definitely, he wished to 
study, to retain full capacity to marvel at this Athens and 
to glory therein, since it was the city of his mother’s affec- 
tion. 

He lodged in the house of Praxiteles, an odd, commodious 
dwelling, both home and workshop, in the section west of 
the Acropolis. Here, by grace of the genial freedom of Greek 
hospitality, Melanthyros might live as much to himself as 
he chose. The room assigned to him was one over the great 
wing of the workshop, in the second storey, where slept also 
the ten or twelve pupils and trusted workmen who laboured 
daily in the sculptor’s employ and under his tutelage. The 
house proper comprised the other ell and was a region closed 
to all these, as well as to Melanthyros. Indeed, Melanthyros, 
accustomed as he was to man’s most primitive life, scarcely 
realised that it was a private house and that it was barred to 
the students and himself. He acquiesced as easily in being 
excluded from the sculptor’s workshop. In laying down in- 
junction in this latter detail, Praxiteles had said jestingly that 
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he could not have so genuine an admirer behold his work 
in the making. In no way was Melanthyros disposed to ques- 
tion his patron’s domestic arrangement. He had accepted this 
hospitality in the simple, friendly spirit of the Arcadian 
shepherds among whom he had been bred. Hipparche’s nur- 
ture and example had taught him to repay every kindness 
done, and therefore he cheerfully looked to discover suitable 
means for expressing his thanks. There was no need for 
haste about such matters and, moreover, he was confused 
by the novelties of the situation. The artisans and pupils, 
most of them quite young men, viewed him curiously as a 
newcomer, but showed little desire to have the advantage of 
his acquaintance. They were gathered, as Melanthyros 
learned by speaking to stray individuals of their number, 
from all over the Greek world,—mainly, it would seem, from 
the A-gean islands. Manifestly, Melanthyros was not of their 
class, and there was an end to it. The numerous slaves em- 
ployed in the workshop he scarcely ever saw. With the do- 
mestic slaves who waited on him—he found such service at 
first incongruous and distressing!—he was on excellent terms. 
They proved as good listeners to his tales and his songs as 
had been the shepherds. They told him naively that the mas- 
ter had instructed them to treat the guest with great respect, 
since he was a well-born Athenian citizen, and Melanthyros 
was thereby the more drawn to Praxiteles. He saw his host 
rarely, and on each occasion was a little piqued by the 
laugh which lay behind his courtesy, and he was moved to 
speculate with wonder on the reasons which had prompted 
the sculptor to take the wayfarer under his protection. On the 
whole, however, he accepted their relations simply and felt 
both loyalty and gratitude to his friend. 

Several days after the banquet, Praxiteles brought ‘word 
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from Phryne that Melanthyros was to visit her on the fol- 
lowing day. The young man, under the ironical scrutiny of 
two piercing eyes, felt his colour rising. 

“May one refuser” he asked, gravely. 

“Why, O Arcadian Hippolytos?” 

“I desire not to go there again,” answered Melanthyros, 
“until | have considered.” 

Praxiteles burst into a laugh. “And this to Phryne! By 
Herakles, make me your messenger!” 

“But later | may wish to go.” The colour flamed in Melan- 
thyros’ cheeks. 

“When you wish to go, then, be assured, she will deny 
you.” 

Melanthyros smiled. “I understand better than you think. 
It will be to make me wish the more. But now | wish rather 
to see the buildings of Athens.” 

The last quaint sentence drew forth another laugh. 

“Were there no shepherdesses in Arcadiar” 

Melanthyros merrily jerked his chin upward. 

“No DryadsP No Oreads? No Naiads? Or did Artemis 
Herself stoop to earth, my Endymion, to steal away further 
vision?” 

Melanthyros touched the sculptor’s arm. “It is not well to 
jest concerning the Gods.” 

Praxiteles stared at him dreamily. “But I, Melanthyros, 
am a maker of Gods.” 

“Nay.” Melanthyros looked steadily at the older man. “I 
have journeyed with you, and now I dwell in your house, 
and I am aware that, for all your gay talk, you have knowl- 
edge of the truth_—Also, I have seen the Knidian Goddess.” 
The last words were added shyly. 

“Tell me of the Gods, Melanthyros.” 

“Of Those’”—the answer came after moments of thought- 
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fulness—‘‘one does not speak unadvisedly and to accomplish 
a friend’s light bidding.” 

The sedate rebuke restored the gleam of fun to the sculp- 
tor’s eyes. . 

“You shall see my Eros some day, friend Melanthyros, 
and that will loosen your tongue—~And when does your pil- 
grimage of our ‘violet-crowned Athens’ begin, my blithe Pan’s 
Wayfarer?” 

“Already I have seen some things. And I do it little by 
little.” 

In the coolness of the dawn, and also when the sun was 
dropping toward its setting, Melanthyros, diligent, attentive, 
deeply stirred in heart, visited the streets and shrines of his 
fatherland. He went unaccompanied and he admitted no 
sharer to his sentiments and emotions. The marvel was too 
great for the telling:—the sight of things pictured again and 
again from the glowing descriptions of his mother who, wom- 
anlike, had furnished a thousand odd details to make the 
unseen familiar. Here astoundingly like, again bewilderingly 
unlike his dream, the reality built itself up: the city which 
he had always loved, now tangible, busy, changing. His soul 
was often wrung by signs of sordidness which had never been 
displayed by the ideal Athens of his imagination, and yet 
again by beauty beyond all that he could have desired. Many 
eyes watched him in these wanderings, and often after he 
had passed one man would mention his name to another, for 
already Phryne’s little circle had told the tale of the return 
of this quaint exile. They were making him famous with 
their tattling. Particularly was he observed in the temples, 
where his old-fashioned reverence marked him. 

Again and again he returned to a certain shrine: the ex- 
quisite Erechtheion on the sacred Acropolis. The old wooden 
image of Athena, heaven-descended, before which a majestic 
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lamp burned night and day, drew him with odd fascination. 
It was a prime pleasure to enter by the great north door, to 
pause for a moment in the restful gloom after the daylight, to 
gaze at the salt pool which gave a delicate echo of the mur- 
mur of the sea at Phaleron, miles away although it was, and 
at the great sprawling Trident marks, and to wonder at the 
divine power of Poseidon Who had set these things—pool 
and marks in the rock—as the memorial of His contest with 
Athena for the possession of Attica. Thence one passed into 
the cult chamber, where with His victorious Rival, Athena, 
Poseidon was worshipped under the epithet Erechtheus. Here 
one might study the sacred frescoes which adorned the cham- 
ber. But for all these things Melanthyros merely halted for 
passing pleasure, knowing that in the innermost chapel he 
would find the shrine which gave him peace and filled him 
with a son’s warmest affection for his country:—the shrine 
of the grotesquely carved, battered wooden image, wrapped 
in the sumptuous robes woven at the last festival. Here was 
the semblance under which his forefathers of the dimmest 
Athenian past had worshipped the Athenian Maiden. This, 
moreover, this very piece of olive-wood, had long ago fall- 
en from the heavens. Yet such a visit was always supple- 
mented by one to the gold-ivory Athena in the majestic Par- 
thenon near by. Here one might allow one’s soul to thrill 
with the very music of the heavenly places. He discerned in 
the contrast a distinction between the actual and the ideal: 
the religious patriotism of warm-hearted childhood and that 
of manhood. 

Peculiarly tender in appeal to him was the spot near the 
Erechtheion where stood the ancient xoanon of Hermes, al- 
most concealed by the leafage of its little grove. This was 
the place of which his mother dreamed before his birth, when 
Hermes appeared to her in a vision. Also he visited many 
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times, with deep gratitude in his heart, the dark grotto of 
Pan under the rock of the Acropolis and here thanked the 
God Who had guided him on his journey to his fatherland. 
Such acts of piety gave him cheering comfort toward the 
future. 

Altogether it was a season for gathering and garnering 
knowledge. What wizards were these Athenian brethren of 
his who in building, statue, and painting had spoken concern- 
ing the dignity and beauty of this fair Athens! How could an 
Athenian be other than brave and loyal with these sights to 
inspire him! At times a great wave of grief surged over him 
for his Arcadian years when he had known almost nothing. 
To learn: that must be his sole ambition, his way toward 
self-proving. 

Praxiteles allowed him almost two full weeks of this 
dreamy luxury. Then he presented himself, with the query: 

“Have you seen enoughr” 

Thereupon came a torrent of questions. Melanthyros de- 
manded names:—as of the man who had carved this or that 
statue, who had built a certain temple or portico, who had 
painted a great picture, who had performed a deed grandly 
commemorated. It was the definite for which he searched, 
particularly that he might match his knowledge of the city’s 
past with information concerning her artistic history, the 
glory of which impressed him. And whom might he question 
better than this artist? In his knowledge of events there were 
sad gaps, both where his mother’s memory or observation 
had been at fault, or where the years of exile had abridged 
the story. The sculptor, careless of answer, except where his 
imagination was touched, yielded himself nonchalantly to 
the performance. It was not a difficult task for Melanthyros 
soon to note that Praxiteles had scarcely a good word to say 
for another sculptor’s work, whether of his own generation 
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or an earlier. In the case of painters, he was less chary of 
his praise, but largely devoid of appreciation other than 
perfunctory. Toward art in general, he assumed the tone of 
considering it all handicraft, to be judged solely on techni- 
cal merits; genius, he denominated “dexterity of hand and 
patience”; for the idealism of Pheidias and his set, he had 
gibes. It paid, he declared, to be a cunning workman and to 
give people something new to talk about. The words were 
rancorous when it came to contemporary sculptors. Skopas, 
he dismissed as a maker of tragic grimaces and a mere de- 
ceiver,—if one understood his tricks. Of the men whom Mel- 
anthyros had seen at Phryne’s,—Euphranor, Nikias, and 
Apelles, he refused to say a word beyond: “You shall know 
them all!” But he was amusing with his anecdotes of suc- 
cess and failure, his own and other men’s, and of grotesques 
of judgment meted out to artist-folk. His caustic tongue 
held a listener aloof, but did not anger him. One doubted 
whether he had elected to speak even a small portion of his 
inner meaning. 

The younger man’s patriotism called forth only sarcasm: 
“Note the benefits of exile! "Tis plain to see that a woman 
trained you! They are all conservatists and glib talkers. 
Philip, my friend, may prepare for you a Marathon where 
you may die.” 

It was a wide-circling talk and, in spite of the sculptor’s 
mordant tone, the most intimate that they had had; yet 
Melanthyros alone—and he realised the truth—was the self- 
revealer. Perhaps Praxiteles had chosen his fashion for prob- 
ing. He drew forth, for example, the boyish ardour for Epam- 
inondas and the mixed emotion bred of the struggle between 
that feeling and the loyalty which. Melanippos’ son ought 
to display toward the two sons of Xenophon, whose cause had 
been opposed to that of the great Theban. The conflict of 
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sentiment, of which Melanthyros had been aware on the 
day when he discovered the grave of Gryllos on the field of 
Mantineia, had by the recent proof of the gallant kindness 
of the living brother been poignantly renewed. All this came 
of the sculptor’s sketching a brief tale of his early artistic 
experience under his father at Mantineia. The final comment 
of the perplexed Melanthyros:—‘“But Athens has changed 
sides so many times that one hardly knows how to keep al- 
ways on her side!’””—called for one of his companion’s laughs. 

“Aye, that time Diodoros became an Athenian by being 
a Spartan!” 

“But Gryllos died.’”” The reminder was designed to check 
this levity. 

“Have you not dinned it into my ears that it is glorious 
to die for one’s fatherlandr”’ 

“But it is not meet for others, particularly those like me 
who have never fought, to jest at those who died nobly.” 

Praxiteles made a grimace. “To die nobly then is the same 
as to die for Athens, and yet I conjecture that your father 
and Diodoros’ father took upon themselves the risk of dying 
in behalf of the enemy of Athens! Mend your ways, philoso- 
pher!” 

“T have not been able to follow the course of events,” said 
Melanthyros, ruefully. 

“So you cannot admit that the city is incapable of doing 
wrong?” 

“You have yourself made reference to my father’s exile and 
the reasons for it. But the city is nevertheless noble in my 
eyes, and I could wish to protect her, if need arose. Also 
my father and his friends may have erred in judgment.— 
Moreover, the voice of the few may be the true voice of the 
city, not that of the many.” 

“You found that in your Platonic leaves!” 
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“That may be. I scarcely know. And I must think more 
of all these things before | speak of them again to you.” 

Praxiteles sighed. “Are you boy or man?” he asked. “Ver- 
ily I believe that you are not of this earth. Arcadia is a 
strange land.” 

Melanthyros laughed in his cordial way. Then he said: 
“To think that you know my Arcadian hills! You knew 
them before I ever saw them! Can you recall Pan’s shrine 
of which I told your” 

“T recall little but my father’s workshop and the tasks he 
set me. But it may be that I learned something of satyrs in 
your Arcadia. How should I remember? I have studied 
throughout the whole world.” 

“I think that this may have robbed you of some love for 
your native land,” was the gravely spoken comment. 

“That might be, strange son of a man who loved Sparta 
more than Athens! But you are an aristocrat, and with them 
patriotism, or its reverse, is the fashion!—Have you seen 
your well-born uncle, ChariasP” 

Melanthyros coloured. “Apparently he waits for proofs 
of my birth.” 

“Aye, pray to Pan for them!—As to Diodoros, whose 
brother seems to have been a hero too, albeit a foe to your 
Epaminondas, he asks daily for you. I foresee that you will 
be to him as Achilles to Patroklos, if you will. Or should 
the tried warrior be the AchillesPp—Have you sufficiently 
studied the city, Melanthyros, and will you now study the 
men and women who inhabit it? Come, courage! There is 
not one of these gay dissolutes who could—. What are the 
pastimes of shepherds? At those they would be uncouth. 
Tune your lyre and bid me beg Mistress Phryne for another 
invitation. Praxiteles, the sculptor, desires to accustom a 
woodland daimon to the dwellings of men!” 
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MELANTHYROs possessed in full measure the charm of a sin- 
cere and genial personality, and the attraction was height- 
ened, it would seem, by the habit of reticence which his 
mother had ingrained. There might be in his manner some- 
thing of one who held a little aloof,—never timidity, how- 
ever, and never insolence. Also he was to be denoted a man 
who had lived in the country, but not a rustic. Phryne’s cir- 
cle baffled themselves with the effort to describe him and his 
ways in accordance with any known rules. He entered their 
society and secured for himself at once a marked place. He 
became a fashion in their Athens: known for beauty, grace, 
simplicity, freedom from convention, and undeniably great 
skill in music. Gifted conversationalists listened with indul- 
gence, and even with fascination, to his quaint Attic speech 
savouring of an older generation and of a woman’s train- 
ing,—being at once homely in detail and over-elaborate,— 
too exact, reasoned,—the language of one who had not known 
the subtly transforming touchstone which is the interchange 
of quick thoughts with many men. 

His re-appearance at Phryne’s had been effected under the 
guidance of Diodoros, Praxiteles assuring him that he him- 
self was henceforth explicitly banished by the lady. There 
was about Diodoros dignity which gave the newcomer the 
steady encouragement demanded by the situation. Moreover, 
the tradition of friendship between the two families and the 
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remembrance of the brother’s grave at Mantineia were se- 
cretly with Melanthyros strong influences, drawing him to- 
ward Diodoros and rendering him responsive to the advances, 
not only of Diodoros, but also of Diodoros’ friends. Thence 
came the power by which he kept under control the inner 
tumult of emotions aroused by this return to Phryne’s man- 
sion. 

He had come heralded. He had been received with every 
mark of attention and, when the banquet had reached its 
height, had been so far admitted to intimacy in that group 
that there were thrust upon him from all sides loud encomia 
of his beauty. The youth Aleus, the “shadow” of Apelles, 
was bidden to stand up and enter a contest of beauty with 
Melanthyros. Flushed with excitement, the two were set side 
by side, to bear the scrutiny of eyes and all manner of open 
comment. Aleus was a remarkably fair youth, tall and slen- 
der, long accustomed to such flattery, wherefore the rivalry 
piqued him and, when the prize was awarded to Melanthy- 
ros, he openly sulked,—to the unbounded amusement of his 
plain-spoken patron, Apelles, who had led the cry in fa- 
vour of Melanthyros. Indeed, the first suggestion of the con- 
test had come from the painter. That Melanthyros was not 
offended by the bad taste which thus thrust upon him, a 
stranger, an unduly prominent part, spoke less for lack of 
experience of the world than for genuine good-humour. He 
even suspected that he was being put to the test and was not 
resentful. He was, from first to last conscious that Phryne 
strove to temper the hilarity of his reception as a new guest 
and he accepted the fun of the contest as an outburst at- 
tributable to wine. In truth, the contagion of merriment laid 
hold of him also and he might from this gay gathering date 
a hearty desire for the vista of pleasures which seemed to 
be opening for him in Athens. 
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Phryne’s beauty urged its appeal with increasing strength. 
Furthermore, under his general excitement he was conscious 
of a more subtle inner disturbance, which he recognised as 
expectation of the coming of the Olynthian captive. But he 
had not seen her. Boys had danced all the measures that 
evening and, of all the sweet strains sounded on the strings 
or pipes or vocal chords, he had not once heard that which 
had formerly marred his peace. 

The guests were those whom he had met before, barring 
his uncle, who was absent. This time their faces were not in- 
distinct and bewildering, but he began to know each per- 
sonally and to adjust himself to something like acquaintance 
with the individuals. Diodoros only among them touched him 
with real friendship. To him his heart had gone out with a 
great bound of generous emotion. This man and that among 
the others, he found courteous, genial, ready of speech. Of 
these, two affected him more nearly than the rest :—the lean, 
fiery-eyed painter, Apelles, whose vivacity he scarcely knew 
whether to attribute to temperament or to excess of wine, and 
the polished and rather rotund lawyer, whom they called Hy- 
pereides. The former had fairly scourged him with his expres- 
sions of toppling admiration of the newcomer’s beauty, while 
the latter had bent himself to win this same newcomer’s con- 
fiding esteem. This Hypereides was a fascinating man, inde- 
scribably at his ease, friendly of speech, fastidiously elegant, 
yet free from pedantry. He chose to speak to Melanthyros 
of his father Melanippos, saying that among his own friends 
this was a frequently mentioned name. He spoke with be- 
coming gravity and won the young man’s gratitude. To his 
discriminating words of praise he added just enough detail: 
a description of the man,—one for the son to cherish,—and 
a few anecdotes illustrative of the father’s wit and learning. 
Of Melanthyros’ maternal grandfather he had much to say 
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from personal remembrance, and here too he fingered the 
note with due restraint, as well as sufficient pressure. The 
name of Charias, the uncle, did not pass between them, and 
Melanthyros, wounded by the slight which his kinsman had 
put upon him, referred Hypereides’ silence to considerate 
delicacy. Their private conversation finally turned aside to 
discourse concerning Praxiteles, of whose genius the orator 
spoke glowingly. 

This rivulet of talk had at length wandered back into the 
general stream of hilarity, when suddenly, from some chance 
remark, there came tension. Not with less power for Melan- 
thyros than the spectacle, the wine, the music, and the emo- 
tions within his breast to quicken and bewilder the pulses 
had been the incomparable interplay of fancy, humour, and 
artistic skill wrought by the brilliant conversation of this 
group. He might to the onlooker appear to be acquitting 
himself glibly and naively well in his unusual position; in 
his own imagination he was the tongue-tied listener. This 
sudden gravity, and that which came of it, revealed that he 
had not yet grasped a true conception of the potency of 
words. The name of Philip had fallen from someone’s lips, 
whereupon ominous silence! Then Hypereides spoke, and 
Melanthyros listened, as the Homeric heroes hearkened to 
Odysseus, or the grandparents of this generation to Perikles. 
These must have been “winged words” :—a terrible warning, 
a cry of foreboding for the loved city, an arraignment of 
tyranny, a scorching of treasonable dallyings with the enemy 
of freedom. The man of the world had shown himself en- 
dowed with the mantic flame of the patriot. He spoke grimly 
of the fall of Olynthos, and he meted out to Athens stern 
judgment for her tacit treachery to her allies, the Phocians 
and the Thracian Kersobleptes. He denounced the compact 
which in the month Skirrophorion the city had with oaths 
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solemnly made with the envoys of Philip, and he fearlessly 
declared that nothing but ill could come of this policy of 
humility and self-seeking. 

When he ceased, the silence was greater than before. Then 
Apelles broke in with a sneering remark: 

“The worshipful Hypereides is rehearsing for the Assem- 
bly, friends! Have you no applause?” 

White-hot with passion, Melanthyros unexpectedly heard 
his own voice. He had risen and was looking from face to 
face, earnestly telling them how, on the Arcadian hillside, 
he had seen that miserable train of Olynthian captives herded 
along by iron-handed hired soldiers. “I do not clearly un- 
derstand who Philip is, or what is the situation at Athens. 
But surely, if he be a tyrant, and if he devise in his heart 
such slavish fate for the Athenians, will not every son of the 
city fight, as our fathers fought against the Medes?” 

He had a glimpse of tears on Phryne’s cheeks. There was 
an outcry of applause, and much evidence of genuine emo- 
tion, but Apelles, undaunted, cried: 

“A rival for Hypereides and our friend Batalos! Send a 
third embassy to Philip, by All the Gods! Let the innocent 
go alone and hail the Macedonian to his face as the Great 
King! That were sufficient to buy off the freedom of Athens! 
—Hypereides, I am a painter and no soldier,—morever, no 
Athenian. But may a stranger ask: Are all men upright and 
above bribe in your camp?” 

But the gibes fell on dull ears and the enthusiasm did not 
allow itself to be thus quenched. 

It was already dawn when Melanthyros and Diodoros, 
among the others, stepped into the street. The sky was sol- 
emn with grey which promised rose colour at any moment, 
and the wind was refreshingly sweet. It bore to them a strain 
of music, which grew steadily louder and more distinct while 
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they waited to understand what it meant. A band of white- 
robed boys turned a distant corner, chanting as they went 
and waving tall leafy twigs. They halted at each door which 
they passed and sang a verse. The procession was already 
quite near when Melanthyros observed that above the door 
of the house across the way, and above every door as far 
as his eye could see, hung a branch of olive festooned with 
garlands of white wool. It was in each case toward this sym- 
bol that the singers swung the olive twigs which they bore. 

“It is the Thargelia,’ said Diodoros, when the boys had 
passed, “‘and they are blessing the eipeouwvn above each door- 
way.” 

“My mother told me,’ murmured Melanthyros. “In token 
of peace and prosperity for each household.” 

“Sore need for both!” said Hypereides, gloomily. “Sore 
need for both!” 

“T recommend you,” scoffed the lean painter just behind 
them, waving his hands—his sallow face in startling con- 
trast to that of the fair lad who hovered close to him—“to 
the mummeries of the day! Mayhap this Arcadian nursling 
of Athens will consent to play the rdle of scapegoat for this 
city? What’s the sport in order, young sir!” The boy Aleus 
laughed at the ugly face which the painter made at Melan- 
thyros. “’Tis the old story of glory! Two men pretend to 
die for the city, and it does just as well!” 

“Are all artists blasphemous?” asked Melanthyros of Di- 
odoros, as they walked away together. 

His companion smiled. “Here in Athens one must peer 
far below the surface for genuine meaning. The waters are 
often shallow. Also men are always talking.” 
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“How old are your” The question, asked by Praxiteles 
meditatively, was an iteration. “Boy or man? You remind 
me that it has pleased poets and sculptors to assert that the 
youth of the Gods is undying.” 

He was watching Melanthyros from narrowed, appraising, 
quizzical eyes. The question never failed to amuse the person 
to whom it was addressed. 

“Twenty-fourr Twenty-five?” The sculptor snapped his 
fingers. “Boy or man? Look you, this life upon which you 
have tumbled, you take at once too anxiously and too lightly. 
You shall hear presently the words of one who understands 
life.” 

The full heat of summer had come; wherefore the days 
were given over to slumber, or to drowsy, luxurious half- 
waking, while the nights tinkled and rippled with merry- 
making. At early dawn men performed the duties which could 
not be escaped. 

The new world had opened for Melanthyros at a season 
when the heat itself served to stamp novel impressions into 
the very fabric of his soul. If the development of his whole 
nature had been retarded by the peculiar circumstances of 
his upbringing, it was now accelerated at a rate calculable 
by the measure of spiritual forces, in themselves powerful,— 
under the given conditions, gigantic. As Praxiteles had 
phrased it, he had tumbled upon the life of Athens. It might 
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have been added that he had tumbled upon that stratum 
of Athenian life-which possessed impetus capable of oscillat- 
ing even one who had walked sedately upon the scene. 

The weeks had been crowded with activity. By his new 
friends, eager to accustom him to his environment, he had 
been conducted to the law-courts, the Assembly, the gym- 
nasia, the lounging-places of the fashionable. Hypereides had 
suavely introduced him also to obscure retreats of sinister 
character,—where there were much fun to witness, much 
beauty to admire, many games to learn, jests to cap,—a 
smoothly living world dedicated to the senses. It was a realm 
where the orator moved with the precision and negligence 
of long habit. On the upper levels, jokes rang freely concern- 
ing his acquaintance with these other strata. He was hailed 
a connoisseur in girls, in bets, in salads, in cheese, in flavour- 
ings, in wine, in good bargains at the common markets. There 
were many shabby denizens of the hucksters’ stalls along the 
dingier porticoes who hung on his words with the aspect 
of jocular fear, and, when he walked abroad, Hypereides 
seemed to pervade the air with the suggestion that here was 
the most good-humouredly ‘knowing,’ the most astutely 
amiable, the most thoroughly efficient, the most potentially 
dangerous fine gentleman on whom the sun or the stars had 
ever looked. His elegant intimates always feigned terror 
when they invited him to supper, lest his delicate taste find 
something wrong with the viands presented; they prodded 
him gaily for the murky secrets which he was supposed 
to harbour in his breast; they affected to fear that he would 
involve them in a law-suit and ruin them forever by means 
of his clever speaking. By many pleasant courtesies, he had 
attached Melanthyros to himself, and Melanthyros could 
not withhold his admiring delight in this man of many facets. 
It was piquant to recall, when he appeared to be basking in 
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disreputable surroundings, that this was the man who had 
spoken “winged words” concerning the ideal of free Athens. 

Casual reference to philosophy and to all the arts marked 
the conversation of the men with whom Melanthyros was 
thrown :—knowledge,—detailed, polished, discriminating— 
he found on every subject of human inquiry. It was evidently 
the most natural circumstance imaginable for a group of men 
wherein each had accomplished something of note, a band 
of creators, to meet carelessly for an evening of pleasure, 
when the hours might bring much serious, soul-searching 
discussion, or else a most frolicksome, tempestuous bout of 
fun. The stranger of limited experience was left to wonder 
whether Athens contained any men at all who were not poets, 
historians, painters, sculptors, or dilettanti of immense learn- 
ing, like Diodoros. Melanthyros once called this friend his 
philosopher, but the spoken word had given pain to one fas- 
tidiously aware of lack of aim in the administration of his 
own life. 

The spontaneous friendship between these two had ripened 
into close intimacy, Melanthyros finding that his romantic 
admiration for the son of his father’s friend increased as he 
came nearer to the man’s generous inner nature. Together 
they talked of many of the problems of life, perplexities 
which had, without this present clear formulation, pressed 
upon Melanthyros’ hillside broodings, and little by little Di- 
odoros was unfolding to his listener the facts which he knew 
about philosophers and their systems. Like Melanthyros, he 
had been bred to reverence Sokrates, but intelligently, not 
blindly. During the hot afternoons, Melanthyros pondered 
over the rolls of Plato which his friend had lent him, and 
there was between them the pledge that they would some 
day go together to the Academy, where Plato’s nephew, Speu- 
sippos, had assumed the task of lecturing since Plato laid it 
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down.—It was a passionate regret to Melanthyros that the 
aged philosopher had died only shortly before his coming to 
Athens. One of the first of those facts learned from Diodoros 
had been that this Plato was the author of those precious 
fragments from his father’s library—Beneath Diodoros’ 
pleasure in instructing his friend as best he might, there was 
a tinge of melancholy, as if he were disappointed with him- 
self. For a time, Melanthyros, absorbed in stocking his own 
mind, had not noted in his teacher’s remarks the complete 
absence of statement of personal opinion. He was conscious 
merely of an undertone of sadness, also of a tendency on the 
part of Diodoros to draw him out,—as Praxiteles had striven 
to do, but less fortunately—to speak of the Gods and to 
narrate for a wistful listener the many quaint tales from 
Hipparche’s storehouse. On the other hand, Diodoros was 
urged to tell of that famous battle of Mantineia and of his 
brother’s brave death there, to speak of his father, Xeno- 
phon, and the time of exile in Skillous,—a woodland fastness, 
pleasant to a boy,—to dwell on all his childish memories of 
Melanthyros’ parents, and to comment on the cordial feel- 
ing which subsisted between Xenophon and Melanippos; and 
over narrative of this sort there was no cloud, except when 
Diodoros hinted at contempt of self for failure to attain, 
at least in some measure, as his father had done. Such inter- 
views contrasted sharply with the revelations which Hyper- 
eides was at the same time making to the neophyte. 

Phryne was the golden goddess in the background, before 
whom Melanthyros trembled. The brilliant vision of Hyper- 
eides’ dancing-girls moved him little,—save that he had not 
yet arrived at calm in any woman’s presence. They were in- 
trinsically for him nothing more than the spectacle of spring 
in flower and tree, when birds sing their sweetest. But Phryne 
was the unapproachable, the drawing and the repelling, the 
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disturbing and unsettling. The sight of her seemed to loose 
a thunder of memories which he could not understand. His 
visits to her—always formal and by invitation—were so few 
that the effect was in no wise modified. Also in her house he 
was continually searching furtively and vainly for the Olyn- 
thian girl, and thereby perturbing himself. 

The odd mixture of interests, the boyish pleasure in new 
sights and in much activity, the echoes of thoughts and do- 
ings the most diverse :—these things amused Praxiteles. Their 
interviews were rare, often dreaded by Melanthyros, who was 
conscious of the probe and at a loss how to protect himself. 
Praxiteles, however, had varying and ingenious ways of ap- 
plying it, and always out of the depths he brought to the 
surface many emotions and ideas which Melanthyros had 
believed to be carefully hidden, or of which he was him- 
self hardly aware. The day did not arrive on which the 
sculptor spoke the promised words of wisdom, but from 
time to time he thrust out a dark suggestion, or named a bald 
cruel fact in unsparingly open manner, with the result that 
for a season Melanthyros would find a blight on everything. 
The sculptor’s view of life seemed to be marked by scorn for 
all endeavour, success, and idealism; yet manifestly he him- 
self exulted in his own lofty attainment and was secretly 
elated with the imaginative power which had won him fame. 
He professed to attribute his success to dexterity of hand 
and nimbleness of mind, but frequent exhibitions of jealous 
vanity belied his words. He had lately begun to take on his 
lips often the word cwdpoovvn, wise temperance in all things, 
and to weave thereanent ironical little moral discourses, now 
and then telling, in gay vein, the tale of some youth who had 
miserably perished in this Athens for the lack of it. Again 
he spun fanciful stories about all the women whom he had 
ever known, heard of, or seen, and, when devoted to this sub- 
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ject, he would cap the narrative with one of a nameless 
charmer, more heartless and dangerous and captivating than 
all the rest. “Why don’t you ask for her namer” he demanded 
once. Melanthyros had not replied. He could scarcely have 
meant all this for advice, Melanthyros reasoned, for he had 
not spared merry tales from his own youth, and even from 
more recent years, and he had asserted with a laugh that 
he had always been “in love with pleasure.” 

Such words from the sculptor not only harassed Melan- 
thyros, but they had the more distressing effect of producing 
for him moments when life was insipid and of furnishing for 
his private meditations harpy-like visitants which devoured 
his peace. They challenged his enjoyment of life, and he 
determined to apply himself more studiously to Diodoros’ 
lessons, so that he might learn to understand what life really 
was. If it were a sham, if nothing came of effort,—at least, 
it would be well to have understood clearly. And, in the mean 
while, coppoovvn appeared to be a kind of talisman whereby 
one might conserve energy for this necessary study. The 
conclusion was a lame one, and Melanthyros, thereby con- 
scious of the contrast between such a course of reasoning and 
the simple standard which his mother, he could fancy, would 
have drily and rigorously laid down for his guidance, caused 
his present world to stand for some hours in ruins. He di- 
vined motive for the melancholy of his friend Diodoros. 
Possibly all these brilliant men of Athens felt at heart sad 
and baffled. Indubitably, they never spoke of the watchful 
care of the Gods, as his mother had been wont to do. 

He formulated a question which, several times, he strove 
to put to Praxiteles. It was difficult to speak. When he ac- 
tually asked it, the colour mounted to his face, for he feared 
that he might draw a laugh. 

“Are there in Athens no women like my mother?” 
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The sculptor viewed him silently. Then he answered, 
slowly: 

“Ask Diodoros to show you his wife.” 

It was an amazing answer, which seemed to sweep away 
his friend Diodoros and to set in his place a Diodoros whom 
he did not understand, whose life was far apart from his. 
It had never occurred to Melanthyros that any of these men 
were married, and the suggestion was disturbing. 


“Melanthyros,’—the sculptor touched him gravely—‘‘if | 


you possess that which other men do not possess, hold it fast. 
After all, men have some touchstone, I believe.” 

Melanthyros turned a puzzled face to his. 

“At first it seemed to me,” he declared, with passionate 
grief, “that life was beautiful and happy, and now everyone 
suddenly hints at sadness underneath.” 

Praxiteles’ answer was memorable, in that his words had 
no trace of mockery in tone or manner of speech:— 


“Frail race of mortal men, I count you but as nothingness! (4. 


—, 


What man, what man, I cry, has happiness beyond the hint 


Wa 


Of happiness,—the mere suggested bliss, which, being, dies?” /¥% ¢ A 


Melanthyros discerned journeying figures of men, the 
sculptor’s among them, on the track which he was beginning 
to follow. 
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Durinc these days, every man in Athens was an ardent parti- 
san, and arguments on politics were charged with power to 
twist and destroy long-fostered and inherited friendships. 
Demagogue, steady householder, youthful patriot :—all alike 
spoke constantly of “statesmanship” and “the duty of Ath- 
ens.” But concerning this duty which confronted the city, 
men reasoned and believed very differently. 

Hypereides stated the “facts,” as he termed them, to Mel- 
anthyros. Philip of Macedon had gathered into his hands 
formidable power and had shown himself in his dealings 
with the Thracian Chersonese a person dangerous to thwart. 
The free states of Hellas, barring all their grandiloquent 
boasts, were reduced in actuality to the necessity of treat- 
ing with him humbly through envoys. In the meanwhile, 
Philip asserted that he had no injurious intentions toward the 
liberty of any one of these states. 

Early in the month of Elaphebolion of that year, the Athe- 
nian embassy of ten had returned with re-assuring news of 
Philip’s attitude toward Athenian interests in the Chersonese, 
and on their heels arrived three Macedonian envoys, who 
were entertained sumptuously at the Great Dionysiac Festi- 
val. In the Assembly thereafter, Philokrates, one of the ten, 
proposed peace between Athens and Macedon, and six days 
later the Assembly convened again to ratify terms, whereby 
all possessions were to belong in perpetuity to the side in 
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whose hands they then were, this treaty to extend to all 
allies on both sides. The oaths were sworn, however, without 
the knowledge of the deputies in the city who represented the 
Phocians, Athenian allies, and, furthermore, no formal men- 
tion was made of this alliance with Phocis; wherefore, Hy- 
pereides held, Athens had been guilty of tacit treachery to 
this state. The reason for such dissembling he found in the 
fact that Athenian captives from Olynthos were then in the 
power of Philip, but against this he maintained that consid- 
eration for the safety of individual citizens should not con- 
done sneaking dishonesty and cowardly desertion of an al- 
lied state. He counted as idle talk the statement, current 
among pro-Macedonians, that certain of the envoys had de- 
clared Philip’s feelings to be those of warm friendship for 
the Phocians and opposition to the Thebans. Granted that 
the envoys had spread some such rumour, it denoted merely 
their readiness to deceive Athens, as well as something like 
contempt for Athenian courage and intelligence. Otherwise, 
why might not the Phocians have been openly mentioned 
when the city ratified the treaty? And, beyond all this, it 
was definitely known that the Macedonian envoys had re- 
ceived from their King instructions to exclude the Phocians, 
—and also the Thracian Kersobleptes,—from the indulgence 
provided by the compact. If Athens were punishing the Pho- 
cians for last year’s sins of refusing proffered aid against 
Philip and scorning the Eleusinian herald, then she were 
in her present action spiteful and ungenerous, and none the 
less treacherous. 

Antipater, the leader among the three Macedonian ambas- 
sadors, had administered the oath in form, and the ten Athe- 
nians were again despatched, this time to receive Philip’s 
oath, their duties being to administer the formula, not only to 
Philip, but also to the chief magistrate in each of the cities 
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allied with him. But the envoys, despite this burden of work 
which confronted. them, showed no eagerness to depart; on 
the contrary, they lingered for days in Athens, to enjoy the 
extra gaiety assumed by the city in honour of the presence 
of the distinguished foreigners. And when, finally, they were 
on their way, the ten emissaries had halted—as word had 
come back—for a time at Oreus, loitering there with the 
Athenian general, Proxenos. At length, however, they had 
been seen to depart, travelling in leisurely, luxurious fashion, 
but apparently at last on duty bent. 

“In the meanwhile,” Hypereides exclaimed bitterly, “the 
city has been waiting two full months for their return from 
Pella! And yet there are men here who find no ground for 
anxiety in that fact, who chatter of peace, like so many crows, 
who hail this Barbarian Philip as a friend to all Hellas, and 
would dupe the whole state into accepting such false coin- 
age! They flatter him or they despise him. But this only 
should they do:—they should fear him and thwart him. For, 
by the Throne of Hera, he is as wily as Odysseus himself, 
and the Athenians are all fools and idle babblers!” 

The orator found pleasure in pointing out for ridicule the 
leaders of the party who advocated peace,—in particular, 
Euboulos and Phokion, in reference to whom he never failed 
to discharge a quiverful of jests, ranging from those of a 
coarsely brutal nature to ironical little shafts,—pretty in 
themselves, but dipped in deadly malice. He never, however, 
—strange being that he was!—failed to prefix to these per- 
formances an outspoken tribute to Phokion’s good reputation, 
noble presence, and firm hold on the affections of all classes 
of citizens. The bizarre effect was that of praising good- 
ness and cursing it, an effect no wise lessened by the patently 
serious conviction with which the orator meted out to this 
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man the deepest admiration and the most telling and care- 
fully devised censure. 

“Do you then consider him a dissembler and trickster?” 
queried Melanthyros. 

“T consider him my enemy,” retorted the other, “and the 
enemy of Athens, and the best loved man in the city!” 

“Aha! One of the fools and babblers!”’ 

“Hades and Persephone!” cried the orator. ‘““You are an 
Athenian with all the rest! You must be convinced of this 
and that, and you must talk, talk, talk!” 

“One would not imagine, apart from the talking,’—Mel- 
anthyros glanced slyly at Hypereides—‘‘that at heart the 
Athenians believed themselves to be in any very great dan- 
ger. | fancy that it is the fashion to speak against or for the 
Peace, whence this confusing and this arraying in parties. 
But they scarcely intend it all seriously.” 

The orator glowered at him. “In the meanwhile, we must 
all wait until the envoys return.” It was the orator’s dry way 
of putting the topic aside, and Melanthyros discerned that 
he was offended. 

“Friend Hypereides,’—the younger man spoke quickly— 
“you would have me choose my side before I know the cir- 
cumstances, and before I am a citizen.” 

The lawyer puffed out his lips thoughtfully. “You are as 
shrewd as the best of them, sir Arcadian. I mistook for con- 
viction and for patriotism those hot words which you once 
uttered concerning Philip at Phryne’s——Ah, well! First I 
shall win you to my side—and, for all your disbelief, | have 
told you only facts!—and then I shall make you a citizen.” 

Melanthyros felt his heart leap, but, on consideration, he 
determined that the words had been said in derision. 

Ultimately, the remark brought him discontent. The am- 
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bition had been taking shape to be something among these 
men whom he knew, and, indissolubly bound with the growth 
of this hope, was the dream of taking his place as a true 
Athenian in his homeland. The lawyer’s words had ruth- 
lessly depicted him to himself as an alien. 

It was after much cogitation that he opened the subject 
to Diodoros, and here his search for sympathy met with lit- 
tle reward. For Melanthyros, having from pride concealed 
his keen personal interest in the question, had merely asked 
Diodoros, as if in casual conversation, whether the process 
which re-instated him as citizen had been a difficult one, 
and Diodoros, through the crowding of emotions thus awak- 
ened, had evidently quite forgotten how the case stood with 
his friend and had replied that truly the honour bestowed 
on himself had been immense, so rarely did the Athenian 
state set aside a decree of exile. Melanthyros in answer spoke 
with due generosity of the claims of the field of Mantineia 
and of Diodoros’ courage there, which all extolled, and so 
he allowed his question, which had really been curious to 
ascertain legal procedure and precedent, to lapse. He had 
neither the assurance nor the heart to declare the motives 
which had led him to inquire. And, as often happens between 
friends, Diodoros’ blindness to his comrade’s trouble, and 
unconscious complacence in happy memories recalled, 
wounded Melanthyros, who felt himself thrust aside, or 
rather an object with which none need bother to reckon. 
It suited his melancholy to imagine, in sequence to his train 
of thought, how Diodoros would receive a request to present 
to his wife, as Praxiteles had suggested, an Arcadian ad- 
venturer or a forlorn Athenian exile. With the peculiar sat- 
isfaction of one piqued in pride, he dwelt on these contumeli- 
ous terms self-applied, and then he went on to picture in 
imagination the scene. Therein his fancy showed him Di- 
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odoros drawing away offended and bidding Melanthyros 
never speak to him again. Melanthyros walked home down- 
hearted, almost persuaded that he had made the request and 
that his friend had cast him off,—so potent is the power of 
wounded feelings to aggravate the pain. 

Confronting Praxiteles by chance on his way to his room, 
Melanthyros abruptly and savagely remarked that he could 
no longer live on another’s bounty. 

“How will you live?” Praxiteles demanded. 

“T will return to Arcadia.” 

There was no sally in response. The sculptor pondered. 
Then: “Did you ever try your hand at stone-cutting?” 

Melanthyros made the gesture of denial. Then a tender 
memory checked the unreasonable passion which threatened 
to master him. 

“T tried to carve an inscription for my mother’s grave, but 
it was very poor.’ Many emotions caused him to stammer 
and to mumble the words. 

“You shall learn the trade of me.” 

It struck him at first as an inconsequential turn of thought 
or a whim of the sculptor’s, but later he believed that he pen- 
etrated to genuine kindliness as the motive. However, to be 
thrust at a trade was not altogether to his taste, and therefore 
he entered upon his apprenticeship as a stone-mason with 
the plan of retreating secretly to Arcadia revolving itself 
in his innermost thoughts. 
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His labours were shared by four other artisans in a great 
gaunt room. One of the older men from the workshop, a mo- 
rose, long-haired, loud-spoken, black-eyed individual, gave 
them, in almost unintelligible Lesbic, certain broadly gen- 
eral directions and showed them the manner of using the 
chisels and mallets which he put into their hands. Melan- 
thyros, from the teacher’s bullying address to all, supposed 
his companions to be as new to the toil as himself, but, to his 
chagrin, the solid block of marble on which each of the oth- 
ers was hewing began almost miraculously to assume form, 
while his baffled his patience and his industry. Yet the other 
four were little more than tall lank boys, and their uncouth 
words, their dirty garb, and their dull faces betokened them 
youths of the lowest class at Athens. They had responded 
sulkily to his efforts to be friendly, and now in his embar- 
rassment they held as rigidly aloof, but now and then he 
caught droll glances from one to another which brought a 
grin at his expense, he fancied. The loud-voiced Lesbian had 
long since left them to their task,—namely, each to cut, ac- 
cording to certain punched marks upon the surface, as many. 
rough-hewn blocks as possible. Poor Melanthyros had toiled! 
blindly, understanding neither the technique nor the princi- 
ples by which he was supposedly guided. The fatigue of the 
work and the closeness of the insufferably hot room soon 
told on him, but he forced himself to hammer doggedly, 
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stroke after stroke, at the great chisel. Here evidently men 
did not pause to nap at noonday. There was no respite what- 
ever beyond the snatching of a few moments for a coarse 
meal at midday. Hour after hour dragged in the terrible heat. 
The Lesbian, visiting them after a weary interval, had a word 
of hoarse commendation for one of the lads, but the other 
three, whose proficiency had amazed Melanthyros, reaped no 
reward of praise, and Melanthyros himself was awarded a 
rude punch in the ribs, a throaty gurgle of merriment, and 
a barbarous oath. 

Late in the afternoon, the task-master returned to dismiss 
all but Melanthyros, and, after the four, and the Lesbian too, 
had gone, Melanthyros stood dejectedly looking at the work 
which his fellow-labourers had accomplished. The best of 
them had wrought into the desired shape ten blocks of vari- 
ous sizes, the worst had executed five and a portion of a sixth, 
while Melanthyros had not yet made anything of his one! 
With a great swing of the arm, he hurled his chisel to the 
far end of the room, and the din of its fall awakened an echo 
of mocking laughter. 

Praxiteles had stolen in to watch him. 

“No wages for this day!” he called, not deigning to spare 
his wit in response to the appeal of Melanthyros’ flushed, 
tired face. But he stepped up and rested one hand on the 
younger man’s shoulder. 

“What those youths can do, I can do,” declared Melan- 
thyros proudly. 

“Ayer Perhaps. But, look you, their fathers and grand- 
sires and great-grandsires have wrought in stone,—while 
your illustrious ancestors were sharpening the family tongue 
in the Athenian Senate and Assembly. ’Tis a trick of hand 
and eye, this chiselling, and much is inherited.” 

“Were they raw workers?” demanded Melanthyros. 
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“Yes, and no. | tell you, it is in their blood, although all 
but one of them-never touched a chisel to marble until to- 
gaye 

“What they can learn, I can learn.” Melanthyros reiter- 
ated his defiance. “But I choose to work alone! And I will 
not have that Lesbian savage teach me!” 

“As you will.” Praxiteles smiled. “But do you think that 
I learned my trade so, suiting myself in all ways? Many a 
boy has learned under the lash.” 

Melanthyros faced him angrily. “I am neither boy nor 
slave!” 

The sculptor laughed. “And I was a boy, if not a slave. 
—Who then shall teach your” 

“Perhaps you,” Melanthyros answered, half-sullenly, half 
in jest. 

It pleased the sculptor’s whim actually to give up the 
greater part of the next day in instructing this new pupil, 
an occasion which allowed the artist to dazzle the beginner 
with many exhibitions of his own marvellous dexterity. Mel- 
anthyros caught his breath at certain of these proofs, to the 
unbounded amusement of Praxiteles, who appreciated the sit- 
uation as keenly as a vain boy who displays prowess of some 
sort to an awkward comrade. Thenceforth Melanthyros, shut 
up in a room assigned to him, worked for long hours, day 
after day, until he attained a measure of control over his ma- 
terial. 

The sculptor brought him many a report of the eager 
search which his gay companions were instituting for the lost 
Melanthyros, but none of these sallies shook this quaint dili- 
gence. 

After some two weeks of application, however, he con- 
sented to see Diodoros one day when he came to seek him. 
It gave him a feeling of pride to receive his friend in the 
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workroom which spoke for his serious and painful toil. A 
mighty sentiment of self-respect glowed in his breast, and so, 
while he waited for Diodoros, the old wound was healed. He 
greeted his friend with affectionate enthusiasm, but on the 
instant something in the visitor’s manner checked him. Dio- 
doros responded with cordial affection, but he glanced about 
him uneasily. 

“Ts this designed in play?” he asked, puzzled. 

“This? What?” 

“Does Praxiteles in truth intend to make you a sculptor?” 

“T intend to make myself a sculptor.’ But there was little 
buoyancy in the reply. 

“Your” Diodoros frowned. “The son of an Athenian knight 
who was my father’s friend?” 

“Why note” Melanthyros flared. 

“The pursuit of a trade is Bdvavoos.” He spoke the word 
with a shrug. “Slavish, demeaning!” 

“But Praxiteles himself is—.” 

“It is all true,” Diodoros interrupted impatiently. “He is 
great, but he was not born as you were.—Moreover, will you 
be a great sculptor?” 

“T have thought only of the task of learning. And I have 
learned something, in spite of great difficulties —Also | was 
suddenly aware that I had no money, and | had discovered 
what those men are called who live on a rich man’s chance 
bounty.—Then it is not Bdvavoos for the son of a knight to 
eat the bread of a sculptor and to make no return?” Melan- 
thyros coloured hotly. 

“The son of my father’s friend ought not to have to say 
such words to me,” Diodoros replied. “I reproach myself, but 
Praxiteles seemed not to wish any interference and you—” 

“You are surely my friend, my dear friend,’ returned 
Melanthyros, struggling with his embarrassment. ““But—was 
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not Sokrates also a sculptor?” he queried, unexpectedly. 

“That is different.” But Diodoros was still ill at ease. “He 
differed from all others. For you it is not fitting.” 

“Was it more fitting to be a goatherd? My mother taught 
me that bread should be earned—And yet I have neglected 
her lesson.” 

“Here you are at home, and you must think of rank.” 

Melanthyros turned away abruptly. “But I am not even a 
citizen!” 

“Suppose Hypereides should secure you your rights?” 

Again Melanthyros felt deeply moved, as when Hyper- 
eides had made some such vague reference to the future. 
“What rights have I?” he asked, moodily. 

“Will you see himr” 

“Tf he chooses.” He answered nonchalantly, in an effort to 
restore his own calm. 

The interview unnerved him for further work, and some 
hours later he asked Praxiteles abruptly what prospect as a 
sculptor might lie before him. 

“To be one of the most unskilled artisans.” The artist an- 
swered with disconcerting promptitude. 

“But I learned!” Melanthyros protested, staggered. 

“You learned something.” 

“Could I never carve a statue?” 

“Five years from now, you might carve a stele for the 
relatives of a dead man who looked for a cheap stone.” 

Melanthyros winced, not only at the rebuff, but also at the 
brutal reference, which he fancied that he detected, to that 
stone erected to his mother’s memory. “You do this to vex 
me!” he cried, irate at the sculptor’s cruelty. 

Praxiteles laughed. “Ask yourself seriously.—Come,” he 
said abruptly, catching Melanthyros by the hand, “I will 
show you something new!” 
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By a devious route he led the way, almost running in his 
enthusiasm, until he halted before a closed door. Here, by 
a surprising change of mood, he seemed to lift the latch 
almost reluctantly, like a person suddenly overcome with 
shyness, or some other arresting emotion. It was a large bare 
room which they entered, lighted by a great north window, 
facing which, across a wide space, towered a white-covered 
object, columnar in shape. 

“This,” said the sculptor, pointing toward the mysterious 
thing and then with a sweep of the hand designating the 
whole room, “is the hall of judgment. Behold how dreary it 
is! And you noted that I dreaded to enter the precinct? Yet 
here | am Aiakos, Rhadamanthys, and Minos! Also I am 
Klotho, Lachesis, and Atropos! I am the judge and the 
judged and the whole court! Do you believe this to be one 
of the Mysteries and do you tremble before the initiation?” 

He grasped one end of the white covering and, as he did 
so, a fierce, exulting light of intoxication came into his 
eyes. With a quick gesture, he dragged off the cloth, and 
Melanthyros audibly gasped. 


» “They stood face to face with an amazing, majestic Maid- 


enliness stationed high above them. The image was wrought 
in marble of a finish which glowed richly. It portrayed a tall, 
nobly beautiful maiden clasping with a brooch an embroid- 
ered mantle on her shoulder, to cover her high-girt tunic. 
She was a girl, pure and gracious, from whose face and figure 
came a tender radiance, the emanation of her sweet, high- 
souled life passed amid the simple surroundings of the home. 
Yet her sedate loveliness transcended that very environment 
of the home from which she seemed to derive the essence of 
her beauty. She was the godly maiden become godlike. Not 
with any such analysis at the moment, but with intimate 
appreciation of the delicacy of the sculptor’s sentiment and 
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of the exquisite grace and elegance of his work, Melanthyros 
looked at the statue. And, beyond this appeal to that in him 
which loved beauty, the statue seemed to lift up his soul to- 
ward the beauty of holiness, and to blend with this act of 
worship his own most touching and most precious memories 
of childhood and of his upright and devout mother. At length, 
he turned toward the sculptor, as to one who had seen a heav- 
enly vision. 

~ “After I finish a statue, I bring it here for judgment.” 
Praxiteles was speaking more slowly, his excitement abated. 
“This is a cruelly revealing light to which they must submit 
themselves, and many a one has returned hence to the work- 
shop. But she’ —the artist tossed his arm toward the image— 
“goes to-morrow to her temple. "Tis the Lady of Brauron and 
she 1s to dwell forever on the sacred Acropolis of violet- 
crowned Athens!” He rolled the grandiloquent words with 
unction, and Melanthyros instinctively recoiled from the 
return of the jeering mood. 

“This, my pupil,” the sculptor went on, wearing a mocking 
countenance, “‘is the result of skill, mere skill. You need not 
fetch those deep sighs of wonder for anything except my 
good workmanship and my patience. The medium is that in 
which you have been hardening your hands for these fifteen 
days’’—he stressed maliciously the statement of time, as if he 
were setting his lifetime of labour in comparison with the 
short measure named—‘“and so I show you a pace, perhaps, 
beyond your present knowledge. It is skill, I tell you, of mind 
and hand and eye, and hard work for ten thousand years. 
But there are men who might work for ten times ten thou- 
sand years and fail!” 

There came deep silence. After a season, the sculptor spoke 
again: 

“Now I propose to utter the truth, and that is against my 
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custom, since | am an Athenian. You recently discovered, 
I gathered, that you were my debtor for food and lodging, 
and the burden at once weighed heavily, for you are woman- 
bred and women have little regard for anything save petty 
duties. Wherefore, to be a man free of obligation, you must 
set to work to learn the trade lying nearest at hand. So you 
choose my trade.—Or it may be that I recommended such 
industry to you, rather than witness your hasty departure for 
Arcadia!—Reckon whether you are in a way to pay the 
debt!” 


Melanthyros had no need to reply, so dejected was his 
attitude. 

“As to that debt of which you so suddenly conceived, sir 
Arcadian, I wish to speak the truth, as | promised to do. 
I befriended you for your beauty’s sake, my friend, and 
before | go to the hospitable House of Hades and that per- 
petual night wherein no sculptor chisels, as it would seem, 
I purpose,—if the Gods will,—to fashion your image in dur- 
able substance. It shall be in my favourite medium, marble, 
I fancy, in memory of your days of toil in intractable stone, 
and all men shall rejoice in your beauty, as I have done. 
Thus you shall pay the debt.” 

Melanthyros moved impatiently. “You bring me here to 
make my labour a jest, Praxiteles, and you do well——But 
it is not skill—that which wrought the Goddess. | have no 
name for it, but it is not skill, although skill and practice 
go to the task.” 

“They told me that you studied the Platonic writings,” 
cried Praxiteles, ‘“‘and now | know that you have discovered 
the doctrine of divine madness! So you would have me one 
of your madmen, would you? Crazy-headed, like the Sibyl 
over her vapours, or the toper over his cups, or the lover over 
his darling? Maria rs!’ He laughed aloud, 
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“You speak of that which I have not yet read,” said Mel- 
anthyros, with that manner of grave regard for exact state- 
ment which he sometimes assumed unconsciously, and which 
always became him. 

“Then you must learn of it, Melanthyros, that you may 
comprehend all my mightiness—And yet, look you, your 
knightly friend Diodoros will not have me make a stone- 
cutter and a bronze-engraver, like myself, of his high-born 
comrade!” 

Melanthyros coloured angrily, his pleasure in the lovely 
statue now completely spoiled. “As to the debt,”—chagrin 
moved him to pettish speech— “I have no way of paying it. 
But I have come to understand that men do not live as para- 
sites, if they will be men. And as to my being high-born, my 
mother taught me from the first to work with my hands.” 

“T have spoken of that debt,’ asserted the sculptor. 

“Foolishly!” 

“Ye heavens!” adjured Praxiteles. “Ye mountains and 
streams of my native land! If I met a Naiad wandering by 
a sparkling spring, might I not house her, after once | had 
captured her, and feed her, until I had carved her portrait? 
—You know, they say that Silenos was caught—Would she 
talk me deaf with the debt? Would Pan Himself count my 
cost, if I compelled Him—saving His Godhead!—to be my 
guest and promised to make the likeness before, for my pre- 
sumption, He sealed my eyes? 

“You blaspheme!” cried Melanthyros, sternly. 

He was trembling with that fear of self which, now and 
then before this, men’s fancies concerning him had instilled. 
And yet at the same time, his anger mounted against Praxi- 
teles for treating him like a child. 

“Shepherd,” Praxiteles entreated, fantastically, “linger but 
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a little with me, and then you shall return to your moun- 
tains! Remember that Pan sent you!” 

“IT thank you for many things,” said Melanthyros, with 
unsteady voice. “But I do not belong in this Athens, although 
it was my father’s city.” 

“Even the ultimate truth would not turn you?” queried 
Praxiteles, regarding him whimsically. “I brought you hither 
for the sake of your admiration of my Knidia. | feed on men’s 
praise.” 

“You have forgotten how to speak seriously, Praxiteles,” 
said Melanthyros, with a return of self-control, which re- 
stored some of his merry manner. ““I must consider a little 
before I go.” 

“Hypereides will make you a citizen,” said Praxiteles, 
“And— Are you a philosopher?” 

“Hardly.” 

“But you might become a philosopher?” continued the 
sculptor, meditatively. “Then I will not tell you what second 
evil Hypereides promises to bring upon you.” 

The blood tingled in Melanthyros’ veins, and in an in- 
stant he found all his lost light-heartedness. 

“You count Athenian citizenship an evil then?” he chal- 
lenged, rising to the note of the sculptor’s banter. He hoped 
thereby to conceal the emotion which the reference to citi- 
zenship had aroused. 

“Beware of the gifts of Pan!” cautioned the artist. 

But the jest only filled Melanthyros’ heart with thanks- 
giving. This thrice-spoken promise of citizenship—by Hyper- 
eides, by Diodoros, by Praxiteles—seemed to him actually 
to portend the fulfilment of the God’s will for him. Here 
was proof that in doubting, disputing, fascinating Athens, 
even here, one should not allow one’s faith in the ancient 
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Gods to waver. “In the Might of the Strength Divine, In the 
right of the ancient Ways, Is, and shall be, man’s trust.” 
How oddly, and with what shifting shades of meaning, as the 
fabric of his own thought altered under experience in this 
strange city, did memories of that first banquet come vividly 
to him! Now that song which had threatened to corrupt 
his simple faith, and to shake his trust in the orderliness 
of life, leaped up in him like a well whence he might 
refresh the beliefs implanted in his soul when he was a 
child. 

“Even Athenian citizenship’—it was the sculptor’s last 
mocking remark, as he was throwing the curtain over the 
statue, and it brought Melanthyros back from his dreamings 
to regret that he had not looked again on that loveliness, 
now being shut out of sight—‘“will not make you a sculptor, 
Melanthyros.” 

Remembrance of delight in the statue’s beauty, surging 
back on Melanthyros, brought the question: “Why then 
should the fairness of that image seem to me so exceedingly 
great?” He phrased his thought sparingly. 

Praxiteles did not reply. 

In the hall, outside the closed door, Melanthyros turned 
back, thinking that his friend was about to utter some witti- 
cism at the expense of the querist. In doing so, he caught 
sight of a figure in the dimness, some paces away. 

“Do you conceal your marvels here too, in this darkness?” 
he asked, impulsively. “Or is it a statue halted on the way 
to the judgment chamber and waiting until Artemis within 
gives place?” 

Melanthyros, in his access of gaiety, brushed by the sculp- 
tor, pursuing the image, which he discerned to be that of a 
white-robed woman. It might have been a wraith in the 
gloom of the corridor. But Praxiteles jerked him back by his 
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tunic, while the statue, fleeing precipitately, vanished. Mel- 
anthyros heard a distant door shut. 

Thereafter Praxiteles was at no pains to hide his dis- 
pleasure. To no one of Melanthyros’ questions would he re- 
turn an answer, not even when he begged to know why 
Brauronian Artemis bore none of the usual attributes of the 
Goddess. 
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BeroreE Melanthyros had opportunity to see Hypereides, Dio- 
doros sought him again, this time with news which checked 
the crowding pleasant thoughts. Heavy from his friend’s lips, 
came the intelligence that Charias, his uncle, had spread 
abroad an ugly rumour in regard to his father, Melanippos, 
declaring that his allying himself with the Spartans had had 
for its motive fear lest certain peculations, as Epimeletés of 
a cult in his own deme which he had administered for a short 
time, be brought to light. The report had been so skilfully 
disseminated that it had been impossible to track it indis- 
putably to its source, but the proofs against Charias as the 
author were sufficiently clear for Melanthyros’ friends. 

The situation was agonising for the son, for his protests 
could possess nothing of the merit of orderly defence; they 
must be, rather, the indignant, inarticulate championing of 
a cause to which filial piety attached him. Of the actual de- 
tails of his father’s life, Melanthyros had no record. For all 
that he knew he was forced to depend on his mother’s words 
of praise for her husband and narrative of the events which 
had exiled him. He discovered, on probing, that his chain 
of facts would convince none but himself and those who, 
for affection’s sake, espoused his side. 

“It was fitting and necessary that you should hear,” said 
Diodoros, mournfully studying his friend’s face. 

It was the moment of first realisation of the intractable 
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nature of the circumstances, whence Melanthyros felt himself 
overcome by black despair, of the variety which kills for 
the time all initiative. Both the pride of race and the regard 
for honour which his mother had taught him caused him in- 
stinctively to be personally ashamed, to be cowed by the 
hateful rumour, even while he indignantly in his heart re- 
jected it as untrue. And, moreover, he read in Diodoros’ face 
that another person estimated the situation at the same value. 
He settled into hopeless dejection, probably the more readily 
by reason of the vast measure of the abysm down which the 
crisis thrust him:—from high and radiant enthusiasm con- 
cerning his future in the city to a limbo of menacing shapes 
against which he could not contend, lacking weapons. He 
had but now returned to the gaiety and intellectual vivacity 
of the brilliant society that had welcomed him, and he was 
now the keener for all its pleasures, in that he was indeed to 
become one of these men, to be admitted as an equal sharer 
in their privileges, and thereupon Fate displayed this bit of 
irony for him. 

“T should have departed for Arcadia sooner’—his voice 
lacked resonance—‘‘and then I should not have heard of 
this.” 

“At least,” rejoined Diodoros, continuing to watch him 
mournfully, “you must remain now.” 

“Whyr” asked Melanthyros, listlessly. 

“To disprove this statement. One cannot live with the 
memory of shame.” It was the answer of Diodoros’ training 
as soldier and aristocrat, and also it had the familiar Athe- 
nian litigious spice. 

“What proofs have I? And now how could I become an 
Athenian citizen? Moreover, I no longer wish to become 
that.” 

“At any rate, Hypereides is confident yet. You must speak 
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with him.” The words betrayed some sort of close knowledge 
of the orator’s project for Melanthyros, but the latter was 
not disposed to be comforted by them at present. “Perhaps 
even if—” Diodoros’ delicacy checked further speech. 

“Even if my father were base, as these tattlers say,” cried 
Melanthyros, in fierce emergence from his apathy, “Hyper- 
eides might still convince the Athenians that they should 
make his son a citizen?” 

“Melanthyros,” replied Diodoros gravely, “I should never, 
for all the proofs of the courts, impugn the honour of my fa- 
ther’s friend.” 

The fantastic chivalry of the rebuke silenced Melanthyros’ 
anger, but its effect was to leave him sullen. He was painfully 
aware of contrast disadvantageous to himself between his 
vehement outburst and the dignity of this quiet statement 
of an incredibly lofty ideal. And, after all, the hideous thing 
was his difficulty, and why should any friend hold up the 
mirror in such a moment? Did Diodoros imagine that this 
was a son who would admit with shameless facility that his 
father was guilty as charged, and who therefore stood in 
need of a demonstration of the path of filial obligation? 

Suddenly he doubted himself. It was one of those shifts 
of a harassed mind from the attitude of proud self-defence 
to that of morbid self-arraignment. The question whether 
his first thoughts had, on a rigid analysis, been scrupulously 
free from the conception that his father might be found to 
have done wrong, tortured him. The whole nightmare owed 
its origin to high-minded and passionate conviction of the 
direct contrary. The mood was one of which doubtless every 
man has had experience,—although mercifully, in the case 
of persons healthy like Melanthyros, it is transitory. It may 
be considered perhaps the momentary and appalling con- 
ception of one’s own baser proclivities and it brings with it 
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a sense of pollution, which also passes at once, arising from 
the reading of this inner record,—as it may be viewed, or, 
from its other aspect, this prophecy of that which might 
easily be. Melanthyros roused himself from the painful rev- 
erie, and the effort scattered the mist and brought desire 
for action. The entire process may have been a part of his 
rallying to cope with the problem, and the friend who seemed 
to have put him out of harmony with himself had probably 
helped efficaciously. 

At any rate, Melanthyros turned to this friend and said 
simply, “I will do as you advise me.” 

Diodoros flushed. ““Hypereides will be your best adviser,” 
he said. “But you should hear the rest of that half-spoken 
thought of mine. It was that, even if the proofs should avail 
little,—I mean, with people in general,—you must show that 
you believe them yourself. To press your claim to citizenship 
may be the surest way to convince others.” 

Accordingly, he sought Hypereides, bitterly as he shrank 
from the necessity of speaking with another person concern- 
ing this family shame. 

Their conversation began with the orator’s jeering at his 
pale face and proclaiming it the result of close application 
to a stony apprenticeship. He went on to a teasing promise of 
great things. 

Melanthyros, unable to mention his anxiety, found him- 
self asking whether it were not very difficult to re-instate 
an exile. 

“Difficult? By Poseidon, no! The Athenians are only too 
ready to make all who apply citizens!” 

“But Diodoros—” 

“A dreamer and a soldier and almost a philosopher!” 
llypereides snapped his fingers. 

‘How then will you proceed with mer” 
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“You shall meet all the people in Athens. You shall go 
more and more about with me and you shall meet men of all 
sorts. In the meantime, there shall be here and there those 
who ask on all occasions, ‘Do you know Melanthyros, the 
guest of Praxiteles, the sculptor? Or does he live with Hyper- 
eides? They say that he is the handsomest man in Athens.’ 
Or, ‘Have you heard that Praxiteles’ favourite has stolen 
Phryne’s affections from the sculptor? And serve him right!’ 
And everywhere it shall be added, ‘There is some mystery 
concerning this young man. Men say of him that a God sent 
him hither and that he is even himself—’ But they will stop 
there, Melanthyros.”’ 

Hypereides halted abruptly at the sight of Melanthyros’ 
white face of terror. 

“It is for presumption that this punishment has come 
upon me!” the young man shouted. “I too have tricked men 
with such impious belief, the shepherd folk on the hills and, 
in particular, a very aged herdsman. And the Gods have 
repayed!” 

“T jested,” protested the orator, striving to soothe him. 

“You lie! You have already caused men to say such words, 
and the presumption is unforgivable. It is insolence against 
the Immortal Gods.” 

The lawyer had a deep knowledge of men and doubtless 
religious exaltation of many varieties he had often witnessed. 
He smiled a little. Then he said quietly: 

“You yourself have spoken of Pan’s sending you, and it 
is no secret that you are of the family of the Kerukes, God- 
descended. As for the rest, I had no thought of what that 
important silence should portend!” 

Melanthyros yielded to the suavely administered dose of 
logic. “I ask your pardon,” he said, with averted eyes ei 
have recently heard of that which seems to me very grievous. 
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—But trickery,” he exclaimed passionately, “all that trickery 
of which you boast,—I will have none of it! If that is how 
Athenian citizens are made, | will rejoice that I am not 
one of them!” 

“Your humour for joking you have lost in Praxiteles’ 
workshop,” remarked Hypereides, curtly. “As for this 
grievous thing,’—he changed his tone—‘‘I did not know 
that Diodoros had yet spoken to you,—if I discern correctly 
that it is concerning your father.” 

Melanthyros assented by a gesture. 

“You should not thrust your friends aside,’ Hypereides 
continued, with some dryness. “They might perchance be 
of help. I happen to possess the means of destroying that 
slander.” 

“Howr” asked Melanthyros, impetuously. 

“The means might not be suitable to your high sense of 
righteousness, my friend.” 

Hypereides, without further remark, walked away. 

Melanthyros groped in a worse quagmire than before. 
Resentful, repentant, enraged, defiant, he brooded over the 
memory of this interview. His emotions changed with in- 
calculable rapidity, this in itself a racking experience. How- 
ever, he opened his heart to no one for guidance, but he acted 
on a hint for conduct which Diodoros had implied. Thus 
he did not seclude himself with his humiliation, but, on the 
contrary, went abroad more than ever, his hurt pride assert- 
ing itself, in his secret meditations, by the exultant thought 
that he was by action openly challenging the ugly rumour 
intended to tarnish his father’s fame. Since he found no- 
where anything but kindliness and genial consideration, pre- 
cisely the quality of welcome always heretofore accorded him, 
and since, even when he searched for it, he could discover 
no trace of pity for him—which would have been odious! 
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—he came after a few days to cast off the interior habit of 
sorrow. It flashed across his mind that he had been losing a 
clear sense of values and he began to take heart. The evil 
itself was less substantial than he had fancied and, after 
all, the babbling tongues were of little account. The manner 
of suspicion, of himself and of others, which, as he recog- 
nised, had threatened to fasten upon him, vanished, and 
with it those dim religious terrors which had come upon 
him at Hypereides’ words. He was emerging from a buffet 
with life, including a spiritual fall comparable to that trip 
—or series of trips—fetched him by his Laconian acquaint- 
ance in their physical encounter. It suited his mood to make 
the parallel. The disaster proved him heir to the ills of 
men; courage in meeting adversity would indicate the 
proper admixture of the governing faculty in the make-up 
of his character. On Oidipous of old descended incredible 
blows, but the inner spirit of this miserably stricken King 
triumphed finally over circumstance. Amid the strangeness 
of life, there were such lessons to learn from antiquity. 

His comparisons may have been grandiose, but after all 
the individual soul is alone capable of measuring its own 
crises, and comfort is deviously derived,—sometimes gro- 
tesquely, as an onlooker might judge. First, to regard the 
intangible shadow which haunted him less terrible than he 
had fancied, and then, to realise that it had been a mighty 
adversary which had yielded him a blessing—these were 
exercises in mental equipoise sufficiently violent to wear 
away the shadow! 

Without warning, the shadow lifted, and Melanthyros once 
more caught the vision of the shining, sunny-faced Gods 
behind the vapour of the world. His uncle Charias, whom 
since that first day at Phryne’s he had not seen, came one 
day to seek him. He addressed him as nephew. He explained 
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that he had for a long time been out of the city, stopping 
at a farm which he owned on the Beotian border, and that, 
even before he left Athens, he had gathered falsely that 
Melanthyros had departed,—whence his seeming indifference 
to a kinsman. 

The eyes into which Melanthyros looked had oddly—al- 
though with little exact resemblance—so many reminiscences 
of Hipparche’s that he could only in mute thanksgiving gulp 
down his impulse to speak of that base slander which had 
been darkening his days. Also the excuse was too welcome 
to be severely scrutinised. 

Charias was kind in manner, not cordial; sufficiently 
amiable, however. His fine grave face and well-cropped beard 
marked him at once as a person not given to emotional 
demonstration, probably not at all given to emotion itself, 
—it might be, not to affection. He was coldly genial in bear- 
ing, duly warm in statement. He spoke fittingly of his dead 
sister and questioned closely concerning her fate in exile. 
Through all their words together Melanthyros seemed to 
catch the pleasant ring of her voice when she had said, “My 
brother Charias.” This echo and the flickering of other sweet 
memories were not favourable to harshness of judgment. 

“Your father Melanippos, I did not love,’ declared 
Charias frankly. “Politically, we were at variance,—even 
more than that, asunder in our views of life. But I under- 
stood his worth and I deplore his loss.” 

Melanthyros glowed over the words, the constraint of 
which, he believed, witnessed to their truth and to his uncle’s 
unswerving sense of honour. The stateliness of the speech 
could be matched by nothing less solid than truth. 

“And now,” Charias finished, “it is proper that my kins- 
man should be housed with me while he stops in Athens. 
For as long as you will, my roof is yours.” 
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“I am indebted to you for your kindness, and after a little 
I will come to you, for a short time. Soon, however, I must 
return to Arcadia.” 

It would have puzzled Melanthyros to account for his 
speaking those last words. It might have been that he longed 
to hear his uncle protest against his ever leaving Athens, but 
no such formula came. 

Charias repeated: “For as long as you will, my roof is 
yours.” 

The note became oppressive and, when his guest had left 
him, Melanthyros felt more sadly than ever that his dream 
of restored citizenship was a chimera. Yet he manfully put 
aside the sadness, blotting it out in the happy thought that 
his father’s good name was vindicated and that the ugly, 
pleasure-killing smirch was lifted from his own days. 

The rarefied air which kinship had seemed to spread about 
him became a little less chilling when Diodoros told him 
that Charias had taken it ill that public opinion had saddled 
him with secret slander of his sister’s husband, and that 
everywhere he was presenting himself as the champion of 
Melanippos. 

Good luck further blessed Melanthyros. It was his fortune 
to encounter Hypereides at a banquet and, before Melanthy- 
ros could conceal his confusion or turn away, the lawyer 
had accosted him gaily. 

“Ah, Melanthyros,” he begged, “are we not to be friends?” 

Melanthyros caught his hand gratefully, his hitherto 
rather careless acquaintance with Hypereides transformed by 
this act of the lawyer’s generous forbearance—so Melanthy- 
ros termed it—into friendship. 
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In the mean while, there had been mighty excitement in 
Athens. On the 15th of Skirrophorion, the Athenian envoys 
had returned from Macedon, but their arrival, which would 
normally have aroused Melanthyros’ keenest interest, passed 
for him as an insignificant event, so benumbed was he at the 
time by the intelligence concerning that slander of his 
father’s memory. His restored zest for life made him now, 
however, a most attentive listener to the hot discussion 
which went on everywhere in regard to the political situation. 

The conversation which he habitually heard represented, 
in the main, savage criticism of the ambassadors and sus- 
picion of Philip. On the whole, the literary men and the 
artists of the group with whom Melanthyros had been thrown 
felt, or assumed, indifference to all affairs of state, many of 
them professing themselves only sojourners in this city,— 
and, in fact, several of the men were foreigners. Yet even 
the unaccountable Apelles—half-mad, as he often seemed to 
Melanthyros—was sufficiently engaged by the present turn 
of circumstances to draw out, although apparently merely 
for his own amusement, Hypereides or Diodoros, or one of 
the other Athenians, to express partisan views. The orator, 
at any rate, spared no occasion to disseminate his theories, 
and Diodoros too was easily moved to speak on the theme. 
These men foresaw grave danger to the liberty of Athens 
and read in the delay of the envoys and in their specious 
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report to the Assembly treason to the cause on which they 
had been despatched. Melanthyros gathered from this talk 
that one of the ambassadors, a certain Demosthenes, a man 
of Hypereides’ profession and, apparently, his personal 
friend, was at odds with his fellow-messengers and had at- 
tacked them, openly, as well as in private conversation. 
Nevertheless, it was reported at Phryne’s as a good joke at 
Demosthenes’ expense that in the Assembly of the 16th 
Skirrophorion Philokrates, the sponsor of the motion for 
peace some months before and one of Demosthenes’ col- 
leagues on the embassy, had retorted upon him with the 
laughter-bringing words: ‘“‘No wonder, gentlemen, that De- 
mosthenes and I do not have the same ideas! He is an un- 
genial water-drinker; | am fond of wine!” 

One Aischines, a member of the embassy, had brought 
with him a friendly letter from Philip, the courteous words 
of which, interpreted in the light of Aischines’ own eloquent 
words in favour of the writer, had won the hearts of the 
majority. Demosthenes had, it appeared, on the day of his 
arrival reported to the Senate, of which body he was a mem- 
ber, that, despite his protests, the envoys had dealt treach- 
erously in the matter of the oath, having refrained from 
mention of Kersobleptes therein and having formally ex- 
cluded the Phocians from its terms. The Senate, alarmed, 
voted to act at once, but at the ensuing meeting of the As- 
sembly on the 16th the glib tongue of Aischines had kept 
out any motion from the upper House. The ingratiating 
promise of Philip, urged in this speech of Aischines’, was 
that, by the time of the Panathenaic Festival, which was to 
fall during the next month, all Athenian prisoners in his 
hands were to be restored. Thereupon, Demosthenes, rising 
to protest, had been silenced with hoots, and Philokrates had 
uttered his famous joke. The reading of Philip’s letter fol- 
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lowed and secured a triumph for Aischines and his party. 
Phocian ambassadors in Athens, who had been present at 
the session, were compelled to submit to the ignominy of 
hearing Philokrates move commendatory resolutions in fa- 
vour of Philip, capped by a clause demanding that the Pho- 
cians restore the temple at Delphi to the Amphiktyons and, 
by this humiliating concession, rest the quarrel whence had 
come Philip’s interference in Hellenic affairs. The Phocian 
envoys had at once started homeward with this discoura- 
ging news. 

Although it was clear, from the report of the Athenian 
ambassadors, that Philip was as far south as Pherai,—that, 
indeed, the ambassadors had themselves journeyed to that 
point with the Macedonian army,—the consensus of opinion 
at Athens, grounded on the reassuring statements of Ais- 
chines, Philokrates, and other envoys,—barring Demos- 
thenes, whose objections were disregarded,—was that Philip 
intended no harm to the Athenians. It was believed, more- 
over, that at heart he favoured the Phocians and was merely 
throwing dust in the eyes of their enemies, the Thebans. 

Hypereides, dealing again and again with these facts, ex- 
hibited himself on each occasion as a man finally choked 
by the impotent wrath which he must, nevertheless, swallow 
as best he could. The display was unfailingly comic to 
Apelles. The spice may have been furnished by the readiness 
of Hypereides’ response,—cool politician and pleasure-lover 
that he ordinarily was!—to this particular “drawing” of 
the painter’s sarcasms. 

Philip’s first letter, brought by Aischines, had been fol- 
lowed, during the days immediately after that memorable 
Assembly, by two other epistles, more friendly, if possible, 
than the first. Hypereides moodily declared that the Athe- 
nians, one and all, had been hoodwinked. 
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“So,” jeered Apelles, his mouth agape and his sharp white 
teeth glittering, “you find no pleasure in being the only 
correctly-thinking, wide-awake man in the cityr—you and 
Demosthenes, and perhaps Diodoros, who wears an anxious 
countenance and wags his tongue too, when you chance to be 
silent? After all, does it matter who rules Athens, a dema- 
gogue of the Sovereign Democracy or the Macedonian 
King?” 

“It would seem,” replied Hypereides, frowning, “that it 
matters not at all. But when the Macedonians first establish 
their cruel outlandish customs at Athens, | shall recommend 
that they devise a cruel death for my friend Apelles, who is 
a foreigner.” 

“Rather, it will become my duty to paint the tyrant’s 
portrait and to dwell forever in luxury at his court. Tyrants 
have always favoured artists. And, if he must be propitiated, 
I will give him—reluctantly, by Hades and Persephone!— 
my newest slave-girl.” 

Phryne, who was present, glanced involuntarily at Melan- 
thyros, but he did not remark this. Hypereides, on the con- 
trary, goaded by the painter’s baiting, and bent on doing him 
a disfavour, spoke abruptly: 

“Melanthyros, look well at yonder painter from over the 
seas! Men have told of these painters tales so ugly that no 
Hellene will believe them,—as that they have tortured men, 
that they might by their art depict the human face in agony. 
Did Phryne sell you the Olynthian girl?” He shot the ques- 
tion at Apelles, without warning. 

Melanthyros sprang up, a great roaring in his ears. 
Phryne’s exquisite laughter reached him faintly, but it stayed 
him, and he looked at her. 

“Melanthyros,’—the appeal of her face was indescribable 
—"“Hypereides and Apelles have both spoken in the heat of 
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a quarrel. Such tales were never told of Apelles! Do you be- 
lieve that, if he were such, I should still count him my 
friend? And he is Hypereides’ friend, and friend to these 
other gentlemen. Moreover, I never sell my slaves, and your 
Olynthian girl, whose fetters seem to have fastened you 
tight, for all your silence, is safe.” 

As Melanthyros’ passion abated, his eyes grew dreamy, 
and he continued to gaze at the beautiful speaker. His senses 
were swimming with a memory which he could not formu- 
late. 

“Could I have seen you before I came to Athens?” he 
asked, half-aloud. 

“By Helios,” exclaimed one of the banqueters—it chanced 
to be the poet Alexis—‘‘he would then have the gift of meet- 
ing ladies everywhere in Arcadia! Did they not say that 
this Olynthian girl he saw in his journeyings?”’ 

Melanthyros aroused himself, irritated and ashamed. 

Alexis made a gesture of deprecation and then in words 
begged his forgiveness. 

“But, Phryne, why did you display the Olynthian only 
oncer” asked the poet. 

“It is said,” she replied softly, “that all women are jeal- 
ous.” 

Bewitched by her beauty, Melanthyros’ soul floated be- 
yond the thought of Athens and her dangers, and it is to 
be supposed that the other men were not unacquainted with 
the experience of finding their masculine ideas slightly dis- 
arranged and losing the sequence of serious thought. Hence- 
forth, he responded warmly to every opportunity which 
might bring him into Phryne’s presence. His awe of her was 
fusing into a more tender emotion. 

The lady, however, on closer acquaintance, revealed little 
of her inner self, but gracious she was, to the extent of en- 
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veloping him in a splendour of kindness, peculiarly comfort- 
ing after the redoubtably chilling episodes through which he 
had recently passed. There were surprisingly complete epiph- 
anies of his inner thoughts consummated by his tongue, 
and the phenomenon had the merit of defining conveniently 
for himself his own formularies of idea. In other words, a 
friendship with Phryne, of the Egerian variety vouchsafed 
to this young man, was remarkably educative. Praxiteles 
had his merry quips at the neophyte’s expense, going the 
length even of dubious reference to Phryne’s age and to the 
tie which had once bound himself to her, but his words 
caused no deep disturbance in Melanthyros’ mind, and he 
suspected that the sculptor was not adverse to the situation. 
In one particular, Melanthyros did seem to have secured 
a clue to Phryne’s own interests. It occurred to him in his 
enraptured meditations on their conversations that their 
talk fell often on religious matters, and it seemed to him 
that she had been peculiarly eager to induce him to narrate 
the strange ancient tales which he had learned from his 
mother. Her fancy had apparently been impressed by his 
description of his interview with Pan, alone in the dimness 
of the rustic temple. In search of the details therewith con- 
nected, she had questioned him several times. Once she had 
remarked that from Phrygia, Thrace, or Thessaly one might 
learn wondrous ways of seeking to know the Divine Will, 
and on still another occasion she had drawn him from a 
group of men to introduce him to an odd person, Miltas by 
name, a Thessalian, who was living for a time in Athens, that 
he might attend at the Academy the lectures of Plato’s 
nephew, Speusippos. Praxiteles had observed, when Melan- 
thyros mentioned the incident to him,—having been moved 
to do so merely because the stranger’s appearance was strik- 
ing and should be interesting to an artist,—that this Miltas 
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was acquiring quite a reputation as a soothsayer. It seemed 
that Praxiteles had seen him, although he never went to 
Phryne’s. He could describe the man accurately,—his tre- 
mendous stature, powerful physique, flaming red beard, 
glimmering reddish eyes, and loosely flowing white robes, 
cut after a capricious fashion. The sculptor confessed that 
he gloried immoderately in the Thessalian’s “boorish in- 
solence,” as he termed it, and prophesied that it would be 
a magnificent scene when this should clash with Hypereides’ 
conceit. Melanthyros chose to maintain that this air on 
the part of the stranger was not disdain or insolence, but 
rather the manner of one unconsciously asserting his indis- 
- putable superiority to other men. 

“Aye,” said the sculptor, “that is because I have told you 
that he sets up as a fortune-teller, and you believe all their 
womanish superstitions! Why not let him prophesy for you? 
—There was a time when you might have found a fine crew 
of fantastics at Phryne’s, who is the votary of every super- 
stition that Hellas looks upon. But she keeps it all in her 
heart now, unless she is growing bold. For they brought 
her to trial here for impiety. They may have fancied that 
she was a witch, so much had she dabbled with barbaric 
cults. And it took all the wit of Hypereides to bring her off 
clear. And, after all, it may have been less Hypereides who 
saved her than the beauty which the Gods gave her. For 
she was really beautiful then. It is a notable story, young 
man, and might exhibit to posterity that in this generation 
not the hardest juror in the court failed to succumb to the 
lady’s charms,—when a good orator directed his attention 
to them!” 

Melanthyros, chafing at this jesting tone and outraged by 
such hints, explained angrily that Miltas was no ignorant 
wizard, but a philosopher who, in the talk which they had 
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had together, had instructed him concerning the basic dif- 
ferences between.the theories of Plato and those of Speu- 
sippos. 

“1 could wish,” said Melanthyros wistfully, lapsing from 
his hostile tone, “that I had been born sooner, in order to 
know Plato. The philosophers of his Academy to-day, Miltas 
says, are all tinged with Pythagoreanism and wish only to 
discuss numbers.” 

Praxiteles laughed aloud. “Ye Gods!” he cried, “how 
should I ever be induced to part with this sprite! Tell me, 
shepherd, does Phryne train young men for Plato’s Acad- 
emy? And are you to be a philosopher after allr It re- 
quires little but a ragged cloak to take up that trade and 
to become the most respected of mankind, so long as the 
Athenians don’t take you for an atheist, as they did poor 
Sokrates—But that was to prove that he should have worked 
harder as a sculptor—And you seem to be well known on 
the summit of Olympos. However, your starry Plato might 
think little of one divinity of yours, Lady Phryne!—And, 
Melanthyros, if this Miltas commissioned you to hire me 
to carve his portrait, tell him that he is not sufficiently 
beautiful for my chisel, and that none but a wretched painter 
like Apelles could do justice to the glitter of his beard and 


eyes. But warn him, Melanthyros, that Plato approved of 
none of the arts!” 
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On the 27th of Skirrophorion, in the evening, the Assembly 
was sitting at the Peiraieus, deliberating on a proposition 
concerning the arsenal and docks, when, like Eris launching 
the apple into the august Council of the Gods, Derkyllos, 
one of the Athenian ambassadors recently despatched to 
Philip, burst upon the legislative and discharged at them 
a bit of news which might whet the most jaded appetite. 
Philip was at the very doors of Attica; the Phocian army 
under Phalaikos, having despaired of the help of Athens, 
and having witnessed the withdrawal of the Spartan con- 
tingent, who would have aided them, if Athens had not 
proved insincere in the same cause, had surrendered to the 
Macedonian at Nikaia, near Thermopylai. Thus all Phocis 
had been forced to submit. 

Melanthyros, who, out of curiosity, had gone with Hyper- 
eides to listen to the debate, felt the tingle of the situation. 
Kallaisthenes, after the first silence of astonishment, rose 
and impressively moved that the Peiraieus and all the for- 
tresses be garrisoned at once; that the women and children 
from the country throughout Attica be brought into the city; 
that the approaching festival of the Herakleia be celebrated 
in the city, rather than in the country. 

The calm words, symbolising reason and steady courage 
on the part of the speaker, touched the chord of patriotism, 
and one man after another responded in the same vein:—all 
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bent on meeting the crisis with dignity and valour. Among 
others, Demosthenes, who had on the last occasion openly 
refused to accompany his late colleagues on their second mis- 
sion to Philip, stated his opinion that the Athenians had 
been duped by the wily Macedonian, but that this was not 
the time for any repinings, rather for happiness, in that 
they must no longer contend with a masked enemy. Now the 
duty to be valiant was the sole obligation laid upon them! 
On the wings of that appeal, Melanthyros soared, as once 
he had been lifted by the words of Hypereides, and, to his 
own stupefaction, he now, as then, shouted. His cry was:— 

“Let us fight against these invaders as did our fore- 
fathers against the long-haired Medes!” 

His catch-word was echoed and re-echoed, being the utter- 
ance of that passion in men’s hearts beneath the orderly 
plans for defence. Men were craning and shoving to have a 
glimpse of the young man who had first voiced it. His face, 
flushed with his emotion, was unforgettable. 

The tremor of feeling subsided, but the necessary measures 
were passed to the quicker beat, and, after the Assembly had 
broken up, Melanthyros, walking up to the city from the 
Peiraieus in step with Hypereides,—the two silent and 
thoughtful,—heard from the groups gathered everywhere 
speech after the spirit of the cry which had sprung from his 
lips. 

The wind was hot and sweet, the stars hung incredibly 
low, as if to brush the earth. Many feet had raised dust 
which, on the night wind, drifted in stifling clouds. It was 
this dust which brought to Melanthyros sharply distinct 
memory of that scene on the mountain path:—Atrestidas and 
his forlorn train filing along. It was odd that such an ex- 
perience of the daylight should now, merely by reason of 
the associative power of this sense-impression, have been 
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recalled and, as a vivid picture, have been projected against 
the night’s darkness, and that, as then he had been wrung by 
hatred of the oppressor and by bewildered, impotent grief 
for the captives, so now his whole soul should be sickened 
with the same rage and sorrow, but with the change, that 
now the thing hated and mourned was an ominous evil im- 
pending over this Athens which he loved, an immediate and 
monstrous distress,—the tyranny of the Macedonian. He was 
glad of the stillness—which Hypereides too seemed to require 
—that he might connect the different chains of thought over 
which his mind was toiling. 

It was for him one of those times of acute sensation :— 
when all the channels to the soul are crowded with matter 
for perception; when subconsciously one realises that the 
universe itself is beating upon the individual; when one 
trembles on the verge of uttering unspeakable things,—as if 
one were on the threshold of prophecy and, although word- 
less, sentient of everything which might be revealed to hu- 
manity. All the currents of thought seem at such times 
swiftly fluent, and memories come with dazzling rapidity, 
so that one loses the manner of their sequence, even while 
one is aware of miraculous synthesis in everything. There 
were occasions in after years when Melanthyros looked back 
upon this experience as one of paramount importance in his 
life, evanescent as were its details, sublimated as it was in 
its entirety. He came to liken it to a ridge, a spiritual water- 
shed. It had its practical issue, but it was not to this that he 
applied the simile. 

He was inexplicably assured that his mood resembled 
closely that of Hypereides beside him, and his imagination 
flamed suddenly with the intuitive knowledge that like it 
too was the mood of every man in the many excited groups 
among the olive-trees in the broad Attic plain and all along 
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the road which led to the city. Marvellous unanimity, but 
each man, by the measure of his past and his capacity, the 
individual interpreter! 

As they drew nearer to the city, the confusion became 
greater. The news travelled to and fro, its course marked 
by the points of fire which formed into intricately curving 
lines, as more and more men appeared with torches or lan- 
terns in their hands. The excitement seemed to rise and 
fall, the transitions from spoken word to silent emotion 
being abrupt. It might have been a ritual of the torch, 
wherein the voices of many in unison were instructed to 
hush for religious silences. The thought, a bit of the mystic 
symbolism which he wrought into swiftly varying forms, 
took shape, and after it came the conviction that here was 
a reality which he had discerned: here was the ritual of 
Hellenic Liberty, the ideal of Marathon and Salamis. The 
iterations of Hypereides and Diodoros had done their work, 
which had needed for its completion only the report of 
Derkyllos and the scene at the Peiraieus. Melanthyros could 
see in Philip nothing but the enemy of his country. The 
tyrant of Macedon presented himself to him as a colossal 
black-avised Atrestidas followed by an endless procession of 
miserable tortured Greek men and women from whom the 
gladness of living had been taken forever. It was a curious 
fact that among that crew he distinguished, as he scanned 
the imaginary picture, again and again, a personality mul- 
tiplied, the Olynthian mznad, sorrowful, resentful, insolent, 
cowed, ironically flower-begirt and flower-becrowned. 

With an impulsive gesture to his companion, Melanthyros 
halted. Throwing his head back and gazing through the star- 
light darkness toward the Acropolis, where the Maiden 
guarded Her own, he began to sing, his rich voice ringing. 
The strain was one improvised by his mood, and the words 
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were Pindar’s, lovely and hackneyed, in praise of “violet- 
crowned, shining Athens.” He carried the melody through 
three figures, each simple and sonorous. Then he reverted to 
the beginning, and now many voices carried the noble air 
which he had devised. 

There came next a silence. Then Melanthyros, mechani- 
cally reaching for the lyre which he did not have, gave them 
another song, familiar words to his own novel setting :— 


“Race of Erechtheus, blessed of old, ioe thet 
And children of the happy Gods, 

Sprung of a holy soil unsacked, Racer , CR +H. 
Wearers of high Wisdom’s gift ea 

The most renowned! Ever ye walk 

In grace and delicately through air 

The clearest, where once Pierids 

Were born, the Holy Muses Nine, 

Of one fair Mother, Harmony!” 


It was only recently that Melanthyros himself had learned 
this lyric of the poet whose perplexing magic had first dis- 
turbed him from the Laconian stranger’s lips and had 
haunted him through the medium of the song to which the 
Olynthian had danced. His patriotic enthusiasm seized 
instinctively on this lately acquired treasure. Whatever 
clearly conceived intention he had had, would have sug- 
gested his repeating the strophe that he might teach it to 
that grand waiting chorus who had caught his rendering 
of the Pindaric ode, but at the end of the verse he lost the 
thread of his own purpose and passed, after a pause, to the 
antistrophe, which was certainly the pendent to the love 
of country crystallised out of his mood by the Euripidean 
words. Passionate devotion to this sacred Athens and per- 
sistent reminiscence of a captive maiden were the dominant 
notes of his mood. It was then not merely blind chance 
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which sent the song of Kypris to take its proper sequence. 
Melanthyros’ instinct, under the control of intense emotion, 
had penetrated to the innermost structure of the poet’s 
thought. 


“They say that, where Kephisos’ stream 
Mirrors Her temple, Kypris breathes 
Upon the land the sweetest airs 
And winds most tempered from Her store, 
And, while She sets the fragrant plaits 
Of Athens’ roses in Her locks, 

She sends the Loves, as Paracletes 
To Wisdom, and to make complete 
The noblest deeds of manfulness.” 


When he had finished, some impulse of his ruder life in 
Arcadia moved him to break from Hypereides, and from the 
crowd which had gathered, and to dart away by himself 
under cover of the night. He preferred to find his way alone 
to Praxiteles’ dwelling. 

In the morning, he wondered at the vagaries of the night 
before and shrank with shame from meeting Hypereides,— 
who, however, came to find him out, loud in his praises. 

Through the days which followed, Melanthyros shared 
the serious warlike preparations of his friends, studying all 
that Diodoros and others could tell him of military tactics, 
accepting from the same friend the gift of a fine horse, that 
they two might enlist as brothers in arms in the Athenian 
cavalry. The days went in drilling and planning, in manly 
exercises, in courageous thoughts,—on Melanthyros’ part a 
quaint medley of things practical and fantastic. 

But, little by little, the tension slackened. Athens began 
to conjecture that she was safe and to settle into the routine 
of the commonplace. In the Assembly the pabulum was the 
almost daily letter from Philip, conciliatory in tone. Ora- 
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tors spoke steadily, among them even Demosthenes, in fa- 
vour of maintaining the peace, and when, in token of Philip’s 
good faith, the Athenian prisoners taken at Olynthos were 
actually restored, Athens assumed a sheepish look at the 
recollection of her recent exhibition of patriotic fervour. So 
she stood by and saw the Phocians dispossessed at the Am- 
phiktyonic Assembly and Philip given their place, and she 
saw also the twenty-two towns of Phocis relentlessly broken 
up and the Lacedemonians, as allies of Phocis, deprived of 
franchise among the Amphiktyons. The whole spectacle 
might convince the most sceptical that Philip had acquired 
some sort of potency in Hellenic affairs. 

The late summer brought all this bitterness to the city, 
and she submitted. Individuals found a remedy for sore 
consciences in opportunities to relieve the harrowing poverty 
of the Phocians, and even the state, when Philip was ap- 
pointed by the Amphiktyons President of the Pythian Fes- 
tival, went the length of a sulky manifestation of dis- 
pleasure by declining to send representatives or a sacred 
embassy entrusted with the duty of offering the sacrifices for 
Athens. Against Philokrates, leader of the peace party, and 
grown insolent in his display of the riches gained by pan- 
dering to Philip, Hypereides scored a great triumph in the 
courts:—by his scathing words forcing his opponent to with- 
draw from Athens and to receive in absence sentence of 
condemnation for treason. 

To this case there was, chronologically, an after-piece, a 
motion of the orator in the Assembly that “Melanthyros, 
son of Melanippos, of the deme Erchia, be re-instated as an 
Athenian citizen, because of his good-will and benefits to 
the Athenian People and Senate.” The motion was carried 
with acclaim, Hypereides afterwards remarking to Melan- 
thyros that, after all, that war with Philip which Melan- 
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thyros had so ardently advocated had been purely a war 
of words, “after the manner of all Athenians,” and that, 
moreover, Melanthyros himself by his own musical elo- 
quence had profited, ‘also after the manner of an Athenian.” 

The new-made citizen, conscious as he was of the city’s 
spiritual degradation, could not in this instance smile at his 
own expense, so precious to him was the recovery of the dig- 
nity which had belonged to his forefathers. He hoped that in 
time he might forget the bathos which clogged his first pleas- 
ure in his privilege. 
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CN Palen! 


THE procession of the mystics was passing along the way to’ 
Eleusis, a brilliant sinuosity on the white road between the 
low wooded hills of the pass over the Aigaleian Mount. Deli- 
cate as the fragrance of lilies in the open air, or the after- 
savour of incense in a shrine, came, in risings and sinkings of 
harmony, the music of the pipes, while now and again those 
who paced reverently in the throng, the mystics and the 
white-robed neophytes, hymned lyric strains as sweet as those 


of Aristophanes :— , 
pe ies 


“Tacchos, O Iacchos! 

lacchos, O Iacchos! 32 4 - 
Iacchos, Who in halls of honour 
Dwellest, in the place appointed 
’Mid the Chthonians, up this meadow’s 
Slope come dancing with our holy 
Band, shaking with Thy swaying 
Thy rich-fruited crown of myrtle! 
Rejoice, rejoice to the beating measure, 
In the free delight of dancing 
As the heart bids, in the graceful 
Interlacing of the mystics’ 
Steps, the holy rite fulfilling! 


“Awake the flaming torches! Shake them, 
\ As Thou comest, O Iacchos! 
O lacchos! Thou light-bearing 
‘g Star of this night’s sacred darkness!— 
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“All the meadow flames with torches! 

Even to old men’s knees comes thrilling; 

Then, at the spell of Thy glorious Presence, 

Age-long griefs they cast aside, 

Forgetting the scroll of years of living. 

But the young—the happy, the dancers,—illume Thou 
And lead to the flowery plain of pleasure! 


“Dance ye, dance ye, manfully! 
Stamp on the breast of the meadowlands, 
Whose jewels of blossoms will shine in the flare! 
’Tis time to leap and sport and dance! 
’Tis time to play, to accomplish the rite, 
As heart’s joy bids, in faithfulness! 


“But pause, for She comes! Now raise the note 
Of thanks to our Blessed Lady of Grace, 
Saviour of earth through the long cold gloom, 
That the Seasons may work their munificence! 
Praise Her, exalt Her with hearts sincere 
Whose bounty confounds the toiler’s foe! 


“Come, let us hymn another serene and beneficent Shape, 
Her Who is Queen and Royal Giver of Fruit to mankind:— 


“Demeter, Queen of the rites, 
Be our aid, and save us who call 
For grace to dance and laugh 

In safety this day. 


“Give unto me to speak 

Words both grave and gay, 

And to wear the crown of wit 
At Thy Festival. 


“Enough! 
Now call hither the Youthful God 
With songs! Let Him be Master of Revelling! / 


. . / “Tacchos, rich in honour, 
{hr Xk { Who hast found the better part, 
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“The gift of joy and blitheness, 
Show to us the happy way 
And guide us on that pathway 
That led Thee to the Queen! 


“Let us run to flowery meadows 
And trip our merriest step 

In happiness and laughter, 

The dance the Moirai bless! 


“For to us, alone of mortals, 
The sun shines truly bright, 
Who tread the Way as Mystai 
In simple righteousness.” 


Their progress was slow, for frequently they must halt 
to perform appropriate rites at various shrines along the 
road. Athens now seemed many hours away, so full of emo- 
tion and experience had been the hours for all since the sun- 
rise of this autumn day, when they had set out from the city 
with the sacred image of Iacchos in their midst. At the bridge 
over the Kephisos, the predominant mood had: been that of 
lightest revelling, and with merry zest much badinage had 
echoed and re-echoed until the whole southern throng shouted, 
with laughter. (Also, later in the morning, there had been 
flares of the coarse fun which gracious Demeter allowed, in 
token of the wan smile evoked, despite Her desolation, by} 
Baubo’s tenderly meant and homely jests.)With the after- 
noon, however, there came the more sober mood of religious 
exultation, and now, toward night-fall, the smaller band of 
serious neophytes and devout mystai had withdrawn, further 
in spirit than in fact, from the gayer folk who fringed the 
procession. 

A few torches had been burning from the first. Now, provi- 
dent of the sun’s setting, every person was busy with the 
lighting of his beacon. They shone as yet yellow and inef- 
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fectual in the rich late daylight. Presently, however. their 
intensity deepened to glowing; then, suddenly, it was a glare, 
offering friendly illumination to those who marched, for the 
sun had set, and night had dropped without warning. 

It was a moment of thrilling. The pipes, lately silent for 
a long interval, started again with a will, and a full chorus 
sang a joyous hymn to the Two Great Goddesses. This torch- 
light in the darkness was potent to re-kindle the vigour 
which the fatigue of the long day had quenched. 

(An their various ways, the men and women among that 
troop were alive—or not alive—to the emotions which the 
festival might inspire. Some of them had, years before, ex- 
perienced the pleasure of novitiate and were now accompany- 
ing one dearly loved who must have for every step the in- 
structions of a director, a mystagogds, conversant with the 
personal joys and the secrets of initiation. It would be that 
one of these, himself sensitive to religious impressions and 
mindful of his own heart’s welling thankfulness on his day 
of privilege long ago, must now be filled with anxiety lest 
the younger kinsman or friend under his conduction be care- 
less of the blessing or only half recognisant. And again, the 
true mystic in another case might be the neophyte, to whom 
his elder’s coldness and barrenness brought grief and regret 
to mar the ardently expected solemnity. For the duty, 
whether of guided or of guide, was undoubtedly performed 
by some as a perfunctory matter,—either discharged care- 
fully, with respectful and even reverential regard for mi- 
nutiz, but without the heart’s devotion, or, far worse, ren- 
dered as an expression, sometimes of polite conformity to the 
usages of the state, and sometimes as a favour to a young 
person of prospective wealth and prestige. The Eleusinian 
Festival certainly shared with other establishments of re- 
ligious ceremony in various periods of human history the 
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danger of attracting many only outwardly obedient to its 
appeal, but, quite as surely, there were, year after year, in 
the band of worshippers men and women of all shades of 
honest faith. And it was always possible that some of the 
formalists would catch now and then a spark to kindle 
deeper feeling. 

/ Those who were gathered together were men and women, 
bond and free, from all over the Hellenic world, and among 
them were grown boys and girls about to receive the lesser 
knowledge, to which the seal of full understanding would 
come with the second initiation. The progress toward the 
dignity of mystes was gradual, being marked by four occa- 
sions:—a preliminary initiation in the Lesser Mysteries at 
Agrai, followed by a preliminary ceremony of induction 
into the Greater Mysteries at Eleusis, and a second initia- 
tion in the Lesser, after which came the final stage, namely, 
complete initiation at Eleusis. 

Melanthyros, like many of the others who were to receive 
at this celebration the crowning blessing, had made the 
earlier journey to Eleusis in the preceding autumn. The 
orderly steps he had accomplished as rapidly as possible, his 
conception of the Mysteries, like that of most of his friends, 
having emphasised their importance as the conventional 
credentials of Attic citizenship, wherefore for his pride it 
was of moment to act as promptly as he might. And yet 
on the morning of this day, when he had joined the proces- 
sion at Athens, he had wondered, as he glanced curiously at 
the faces around him and noted on a few of these traces of 
spiritual emotion, whether he too might have been touched 
thus, if he had been more deliberate in sequence, if he 
had allowed a wider interval than six months to separate 
each time Agrai from Eleusis. Some of those upon whom 
he looked, he told himself, had come, at the cost of money 
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and hardship and perhaps much self-denial, from remote 
Hellenic lands, had pressed steadily, often through many 
years, toward the realisation of a religious hope, while, as 
for himself, he was present to-day merely to have done with 
a process, approved by his ancestors and his city, but which 
he had found, so far as he already knew it, peculiarly dis- 
tasteful.{The very first preliminary, the very first rite at 
Agrai, he had approached with only vague emotions of 
spiritual yearning, and by the event itself he had been not 
at all touched. On the contrary, he had then been chiefly 
aware of inner protest and disgust, so disagreeably had the 
impression of an excess of trivial and childish detail acted 
upon his mind, then perplexed and annoyed by problems of 
his personal life. The step next to that, the first Eleusinian 
experience, had proved revolting. He carried from the whole 
Festival only the memory of the gross license which char- 
acterised the day of the procession,—a series of indecorous 
acts and ribald jests. Such forms of fun he had detested from 
his boyhood, when, with a strong sense of outrage, he had 
shrunk from the boorish merry-making of the untaught 
shepherds. But this which now sullied his memory surpassed 
all the coarseness of which he had ever dreamed. How mon- 
strous that it should be associated with a ritual for which 
the mother who had trained in him his fastidious sensitive- 
ness to such affronts had repeatedly expressed her reverence! 
Here was but another of the wearying paradoxes and dis- 
illusionments of life! And there was to be added to his un- 
pleasant reminiscences that of the tedium of the ritual, as 
he recalled it, consisting of the performance of a dreary 
series of devotional acts and the listening to much dry in- 
struction. If it was worse than the preceding ceremony at 
Agrai, he discovered that six months later, at Agrai again, he 
was even more bored. He had then definitely admitted to 
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himself that all impulses..toward religious expression and 


faith had died in him. In the cheerlessly bright light dif-~ we 


fused by this appraisal of the situation, he determined to 
carry out to the end, without fretful questionings of self, the 
process of initiation. He would perform scrupulously the 
part assigned him and be content with the satisfaction de- 
rivative therefrom., The programme had answered well 


enough, although on the great day, when the ranks were 


filled, and the procession was ready to start as soon as the” 


priests should bring the sacred image of Iacchos, Melanthy- | 
ros needed more than it offered to conquer his wistfulness — 


while he was looking about among his companions. He could | 


not fail for the time to recognise the pain which came with 
the feeling that he was in no way essentially concerned with 
the ceremonies ostensibly engaging his attention and ac- 
tually potent to move the very souls of some who stood 
near him 

eae of inner experience, individuals rarely make. 
They may comment on a notable change of view, pointing 
out roughly the train of thought, or the assemblage of cir- 
cumstances, presumably responsible, but to such explana- 
tions there does not often belong an intrinsically candid ac- 
count of the details involved. It might be questioned whether 
a man can present to himself an absolutely faithful report, 
so obscure in origin and effect are many causes which in all 
cases contribute to these revolutions. Melanthyros’ friends 
had ample opportunity to observe that he had slipped into 
the habit of scepticism, and, further, they could note that 
their references to the fact were not received amiss, but that 
he enjoyed the task of asserting his claim to community 
in the intellectual acuteness of his fellow Athenians. He was 
complacent in acknowledging that he served as illustration 
of the transformation of the rustic into the townsmgn. (He 
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did not, in intimate conversation even, touch on the part 
which the odd history of his fortunes had played in altering 
the pattern of his thought. 

First of all, his admission to Athenian citizenship had 
been alloyed with dissatisfaction. He could not become 
reconciled to the taste of the ludicrous associated with the 
means by which he had obtained the boon,—and this, in 
spite of the fact that he esteemed his new privilege so highly 
that he felt more keenly than before the disgrace of his 
position as a hanger-on. That perplexing search for employ- 
ment as a way of livelihood must be renewed. Then, with 
the adoption of a profession, came a struggle with poverty 
and its vexing reflex:—Praxiteles’ and other friends’ con- 
stant gibes at his haughty independence and the duty thereby 
imposed. There was a whole year of this, during which time 
he must fight to be free and also continue to accept—so un- 
toward was his fate!—the sculptor’s bounty, chafing the 
while at this necessity, as well as at the coolness of Charias 
and of relations further removed, to whom the uncle’s con- 
duct set example. Vexations like these do not ordinarily de- 
velop idealism. The next stage, however, the sudden ac- 
quisition of considerable wealth, by means not dishonourable, 
but exquisitely distasteful, was more disastrous. He was open, 
not only to the temptations of ease unexpectedly gained and 
the usual confluences of flattery and vanity, but also to a 
force more subtly harmful, that of self-despisedness. The 
pricks of self-censure, if they do not goad to action, toughen 
the spiritual cuticle. Melanthyros’ estimate of his own situa- 
tion was the contemptuous one, that he lacked the moral 
fibre to refuse the riches at the provenience of which he 
girded. He argued that it behooved him to adopt the tone of 
his associates who were more accustomed to the world than 
he, to loosen himself from all cords of care,—in short, if 
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he had acquiesced in an inglorious part, to play it with some 
mettle. In the sequel, this gay policy of defiance built up 
for him an oppressive burden in the shape of an exacting 
passion. Such, in outline, were the forces of his life in- 
sidiously at work during the two years wherein he was for- 
mally preparing for the final initiation at Eleusis. 

Diodoros was his mystagogos, and in the earlier days pre- 
ceding the first instructions in the Mysteries at Agrai, Mel- 
anthyros had hoped that between them there would be a 
religious bond to unite them still more closely in their 
friendship. But at that time Diodoros, honourably fearing 
that under approaching conditions silence in regard to his 
own personal beliefs would partake of the nature of false- 
hood, sadly avowed complete scepticism, a confession which 
gave his friend a clue to his melancholy. For Diodoros was 
a man adapted rather to a life of deeply rooted and en- 
thusiastic faith than to doubt, and accordingly he was not 
one of the courageous sceptics who rejoice to display their 
mental vigour as a dazzling luminary in the midst of dark- 
ness dejecting to other men. Melanthyros intuitively under- 
stood this and steadily avoided, so far as it was possible, 
reference to the subject which might give pain to Diodoros. 
As the time drew near, however, for the final Great Festival, 
he was conscious of irritation, with himself, in that he was 
to take part in a solemnity which could mean nothing to 
him, and with Diodoros, who, despite unbelief, assumed al- 
ways a decorously serious tone in speaking of the duties 
presently to fall on both of them. One mild sally, only a few 
days before the purification of the mystai, he could not 
withhold. This was to the effect that Diodoros would seem 
to favour the theory that it was expedient to keep friendly 
with the Gods, “if there be Any!” Diodoros had shown him- 
self stiff at such levity and had remarked that blasphemy 
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‘commended no man in his regard. It was the very comment 
which Melanthyros, a year or so ago, would have made in 
‘like circumstances to Praxiteles or any other scoffer. Pos- 


_sibly for that reason he was the more sensible of its sting. 


At any rate, in stilted acceptance of the rebukehe had 


chosen to conform rigidly to the strictest ceremonial rules, 
and the preliminary fast of a week he kept most austerely, 
in the mood of one who grimly pokes fun at himself. 

The business of the procession was again tedious and dis- 
agreeable, facts which Melanthyros acknowledged mechani- 
cally, for he felt strangely aloof, too detached for an active 
sentiment, even of dislike. The week’s fast doubtless ex- 
plained this sensation. His lethargy was first broken abruptly 
when the torches shook in the early darkness, and the music 
flared, and the cries to lacchos went up on all sides in rough 
spontaneous rhythm. Instantly he became keenly perceptive 
of the heightened emotions of those about him(He turned 
to look at Diodoros at his side and, in so doing, he caught 
sight of the face of a man just behind his friend,—a dark 
bearded face, with gleaming eyes. The man’s own torch 
illuminated him magnificently. The vision oddly disturbed 
Melanthyros, for he seemed to have associations with that 
countenance, although he failed to gather the thought for 
which he was groping. Instead,) there came glimpses, vivid 
scenes, from his old mountain ife:—the homely cave, with 
his mother stooping over a pot on the brazier; his mother 
digging for garlic roots on the hillside; his mother washing 
the floor of Pan’s chapel; the young shepherd’s upraised 
face on the occasion when Melanthyros had announced that 
he was about to depart on a journey; his mother’s grave and 
its uncouth stone on Mount Mainalos; the stout owner of 
the flocks which he had tended. ‘Some one near him had, out 
of whim, kindled a great pine- -brand set in a socket, in lieu 
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of the usual torch. Its merry blaze now spread over the | 
throng, and the wind which came to Melanthyros was thick | 
with the resinous flavour of the smoke. “It is the Laco- | 
nian!” He must, under the pressure of a sudden memory re- | 
called by the odour, have murmured the words audibly, for | | 


Diodoros looked at him questioningly. Melanthyros stole | if pat 


another glance at the man behind them and encountered the | 
black eyes, which in that moment glowed with recognition. | 
Melanthyros repeated several times, “It is the Laconian!” | 
Once he turned and nodded to the man, but he had grown | 
giddy and, confusedly connecting the stranger’s presence | 
with this as the cause of his sensation, he decided not to | 
look back sain, il the pictures kept coming to him, but 

now they were-fiore shadowy, often fantastic, and at times 

merely inchoate. Somewhere in the air there were Divine 

Shapes, not yet visible, but he began to realise that They 

were drawing nearer and nearer. 

As they were turning the last bend of the road, beyond 
the low Thriasian Plain, just before they entered Eleusis,— 
it must now have been almost midnight—he was aware that 
the August Figures were draped in flame and smoke, and 
that there were Three, of commanding stature.{ There were 
Two Who stood side by side, and then, more dimly in the) 
background, the lesser figure of his mother, and, far to the’ 
right, the Third—a Maiden Who looked at him from a\ 
chariot, and Whom he saluted in a whisper as Artemis \ 
Brauronia. Thereupon, although he had not sung before, he | 
caught up with his ringing voice the prescribed sacred words | 
of the hymn which the rest were singing. ) 

That night he slept well and in the’morning awoke re- 
freshed. It was the day of the great sacrifice, and he per- 
formed his duties in the spirit of humble gladness at the 
unexpected return of his former eager reverence. To-day 
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there were no Visions, and he felt no unpleasant giddiness. 
Rather, he was immeasurably light-hearted, simply and 
thankfully absorbed in the present, keenly alive to the finest 
appeal of the grand ritual. 

When darkness came, the mystai assembled with lighted 
torches to perform the processional visitation of the holy 
places,—the well where Demeter was found, and the rock of 
mourning on which She sat waiting for the mortal Queen of 
Eleusis, Metaneira, to receive Her. Then came the march to 
the temple, and there the sacred communion, of the cup of 
barley-water, which Demeter had drunk when She vouch- 
safed to break Her nine days’ fast with this potion accepted 
from the hands of Baubo, and of the bread in the holy 
basket, token of the Goddess’s gift to mankind. Melanthy- 
ros, after he had participated, repeated with solemn emotion 
the formula of thanksgiving:—‘‘I have fasted, I have drunk 
the xvxedv, | have taken from the coffer, | have tasted that 
which I have placed again in the basket, and the basket I 
have placed in the coffer.” 

He entered devoutly upon the term of silence proclaimed. 
There were two nights to be passed in vigil with the other 
mystat. The hours intervening between his communion and 
the first of these nights were spent in rest. He joined the 
others at the proper season, when they assembled at the gates 
of the temple. There the silent worshippers waited in dark- 
ness. At length there came a yellow beam of light from the 
door, opened a little space by the Daidouchos, and then, little 
by little, the door swung wide, so that the mystai might look 
into the brightly lighted Hall of the Mysteries. The troop 
entering discerned at the further end the image of Demeter, 
gorgeously attired, and, on either side, a human priest. Then 
followed the first of the two divine dramas, in the ritual of 
which at stated intervals all the mystai took part. And on the 
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second night, after a day of peaceful meditation, the second 
drama was presented, revealing the inner truth shrined in 
all the ceremonies which had preceded. 

The supreme act for the individual had consisted, of 
course, in the communion, with which had ended the long 
fast. The spectacles which followed, each prefaced by its 
season of quiet, were spiritual feasts spread for the myrtle- 
crowned mystai, whose preparation of body and mind had 
made them meet for the pleasure. The legend, to the promises 
of which they had been admitted, was now presented to 
them in a form designed to emphasise its elements of beauty, 
not less than its power to minister consolation to the human 
soul. In his last moments of thoughtfulness, while he was 
keeping devoutly the enjoined silence, Melanthyros had 
found means of reconciling the contradictory details in the 
Festival: its coarse merriment and its interior dignity. The 
badinage of the bridge belonged to the myth itself, wherein 
place was given to lacchos, the gay, ragged wayfarer, Whose 
torn sandals had trodden the path to the Halls of Hades 
and Persephone,—the blithe Divinity, once mortal, Who had 
discovered that, in the domain of death, life is, that it 
wears the very aspect of life as we all live it on earth, that 
in death too there are feasting and dancing. The spirit of 
the message then was, comfort in the face of death for all 
mankind,—for ordinary jolly mortals, the sort to whom 
lacchos had belonged. Thus the truth might be phrased: 
—There is no grim Shadow at all; we Hellenes have done fit- 
tingly in bravely insisting upon the gladness of life. And 
all the ill-savoured jesting was but the response of the un- 
educated mind to recognition of the prolific forces of life, 
the power which brings to being, which creates even where 
there seems to be death. Behind Iacchos, for those who have 
pure hearts, stands Persephone, the Maiden Who died and 
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Who lives, for Whom the Mother wept and was consoled, the 
Bride of Death, Herself also Death the Destroyer, but, as 
truly, also Life, manifest in every spring-time, and by the 
clear eyes of the mystai beheld as the vivid, moving, glad- 
dening Force, even beneath upper cold and seeming barren- 
ness, deep within the bosom of the earth, fashioning im- 
mortality. Therefore in the autumn, when, without this 
hope, hearts might become bitter, the mystai have their time 
of rejoicing. 

Along with such thoughts, there came to Melanthyros a 
high conception of the worth of the human soul and earnest 
contrition for his own transgressions. The rite he now in- 
terpreted, not as a call to merely ritual purity, but as an 
echoing voice summoning from sin and all shadow of im- 
purity. If there were in this universe the chance that the 
soul should live, what folly to miss, for the sake of idleness 
or levity, opportunity to develop oneself toward ultimate 
glorious attainment! Consonantly with his recent harsh 
training of mind, he postulated in the baldest terms the hope 
of the Mysteries, that is, as Possibility only, but his present 
elation as mystes rendered it an alluring possibility, a Per- 
baps with appealing sanctions. After all, was not growth in 
daily virtue the task of self-proving, appointed by Pan, and 
might not such exercise draw the flatness from life by re- 
storing meaning to ordinary effort? Two weeks ago, he 
would have laughed at the memory of his old beliefs con- 
cerning Pan’s speaking to him. Now there was pleasure 
in the recollection, although he freely admitted the prob- 
ability of self-delusion. The phenomenon of that answer to 
his prayer was doubtless, he reasoned, as subjective as those 
hunger-born Visions of the Processional Way,—like them, 
an illusion of the sense. But why was it not conceivable that 
such illusions pointed out the right way? After some such 
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manner better men than he must have believed, or yearned 
to believe. Otherwise, whence came Plato’s myths? Like 
Sokrates, a man might content himself with refusal to con- 
sider whether the world of religious fancy, with its strange 
beings, “hippogriffins and the like}—-even the individual 
Gods, existed, and give his mind to high problems of right 
conduct, letting paltry speculations wait. As far as he was 
himself concerned, he was happy, in that, for the time, he 
had been lifted into the realm of his boyish faith, and he 
would cherish whatever this fair experience would leave him 
as a foil to scepticism. To have perceived through the Mys- 
teries the presence of the divine and the beautiful working 
in the universe to make men better and happier was enough 
to comfort him, even although the sweet faith of boyhood, 
which his mother had taught him, had gone forever. In the 
end, death might open the fancied realm, infinitely more 
lovely than that of the lost dream of youth. Perhaps it was 
the intention of That Which Is God to reverse at the gates 
of death that sorrowful experience of every mortal, who, 
when manhood has actually come, has cried: “Is this lifer 
Alas! Things are not as I supposed!” It might be that then 
there would be sublimely happy contradiction of expectation, 
that the beauty of that reality would far transcend that of 
earth’s ideal. Possibly with this foreknowledge the heavenly 
Olympos sounded always with laughter, and the stars swung 


‘ to music. 
pontin, 


“At this point in his careering meditation, there was a 


twinge of humorous thought in the disconcerting suggestion 
| that the Olympian gaiety to which he might have to listen 
' would be the unsparing shouts of Praxiteles, Phryne, Apelles, 
_ Hypereides, and the rest, if he were to become a philosopher 
_ after all. Quite as unbidden, the disturbing idea flashed into 

his mind, that the Sokratic belief that no harm can ‘befall 
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the righteous in life or death might prove supremely ironical, 
if there were nothing after death, and the philosopher were 
shown to have renounced the joys of life for no reward. How 
grim this comedy, which a man might appreciate at the in- 
stant of death, and so pass to nothingness, leaving his friends 
to taste, each in his turn, the full flavour of the farce and 
then to enter the lasting silence! Diodoros had once haltingly 
remarked that the reward of righteousness was sufficient 
here and now, in the conquest of self, the development of 
the soul to its highest capacity. How poignantly absurd such 
words from one who was the theoretic philosopher, the 
wishful-of-philosophy, the man of an untried ideal, who in 
the end was a sceptic! Melanthyros abruptly halted his 
thought, shocked to discover that he had let it drift away 
from the happy theme which had first engrossed him, also 
that he was condemning his friend, whose standard of con- 
duct was indubitably higher than his own had been. One 
should feel compunction at the remembrance of the wist- 
ful gaze which that friend, his mystagogds, had a few hours 
earlier turned upon the neophyte. 

Melanthyros deliberately pushed his mind back to its 
pleasanter strain. The Sokratic books, with which, even in 
the midst of doubt, he had strengthened his acquaintance, 
supplied heartening words:—‘To assert that the theory 
which | have just evolved is true,’ said Plato’s Sokrates, at 
the end of his last earthly discourse, and speaking of im- 
mortality, “is not the prerogative of a man of sense. To say 
that, since the soul appears to be immortal, such a theory— 
or some such theory—is true, is a statement which, | think, 
may be made, and one worth risking, if one think thus. For 
beauteous is the risk!—xadds yap 6 xivSvvos—” How quaint 
and how gallant! Such venturesome courage would seem, 
even if mistaken, valuable. “Wherefore a man must be of 
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good cheer in regard to his own soul, if in his life he has said 
farewell to pleasures in general, of bodily delight and of 
earthly glory,—believing that they are foreign to his true self 
and better done away—and has concerned himself with seri- 
ous study, and has adorned his soul, not with glory foreign 
to it, but with its own noble attire, temperance and righteous- 
ness and courage and freedom and truth, and awaits the 
journey to the House of Hades in the expectation of travel- 
ling thither whenever his appointed lot calls. You,” declared 
Sokrates to his friends in the prison-chamber, “‘at some time 
to come will make the journey, each of you. But already my 
appointed lot calls me, as an actor might say.” 
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GrantTep that for Melanthyros the outcome of the Eleusinia 
was a determination to engage in the study of philosophy 
for the sake of purifying himself, nevertheless his chosen 
method of approach to the Academy—selected by himself, 
it might be, or by the Gods, or by Fortune—established a 
rather odd relation between motive and actual result. Among 
his immediate friends there seemed to be none, save Dio- 
doros, who could be trusted not to scoff at him, or tease, or 
point the joke for onlookers, if he were to declare serious in- 
clination toward philosophy. For Diodoros, he felt affection- 
ate regard, heightened indeed, now that his own mental at- 
titude had shifted, by the realisation that there was some 
power of the unseen in the bond uniting them as mystagogue 
and pupil-mystes; and yet Diodoros, sorrowful, purposeless, 
mournfully doubting, was scarcely the person to whom at 
present he cared to appeal. It was open to any, who wished 
to profit by the instructions of the austere Scholarch, to go 
to him unaccompanied and make proper application. Cer- 
tainly Speusippos, Melanthyros reasoned, if one might 
judge by the roll of Academics, did not show himself un- 
duly severe in admitting students, and, moreover, an unbe- 
friended introduction would serve in his own case to de- 
tach from the companions who would laugh the aspiring, 
sin-distressed lover of wisdom. The courage required for the 
lonely effort, he could easily conceive, would wrench him 
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from his surroundings with greater force than that energy 
which had the support of another person. If he had pushed 
his mental inquiry a little further, he might have discovered 
that he did not in his heart favour the total separation of 
his life from its environment. As it was, he meditated on 
the advantages of becoming formally a student at the Acad- 
emy, puzzled over the problem of finding a sponsor who 
should present him to Speusippos, dallied with the idea of 
introducing himself, and finally decided to wait indefinitely 
for the desired individual who would accomplish the pres- 
entation fittingly. The plan had unacknowledged merit :— 
to become a philosopher in the stern manner of one deeply 
in earnest and willing to act single-handed, against a whole 
world, if necessary, and later to learn that philosophy did 
not suit one’s genius, would be too exquisitely comical for 
one’s own enjoyment; whereas a man might creep into 
philosophy tentatively, first as an amateur and afterwards as 
a man more boldly engrossed,—just as a bather may wade 
by slow stages into the ocean until he reach a swimming- 
depth, having prudently allowed his body to become by 
degrees accustomed to the chill. 

The warmth of Melanthyros’ last two years in Athens had 
been in the neighbourhood of heat. Unless he were to prove 
ultimately an ascetic, of the stamp of those in whose life 
admirers point the astonishing contrast between a later habit 
of abnegation and an earlier of luxury, his experience dur- 
ing that period of time had not been that which a master- 
philosopher would pronounce the best for one of his fledg- 
lings. 

On his gaining citizenship had followed, so engaging had 
been the quaint story of his fortune, popularity, not merely 
in the particular set by whom he had been appropriated, but 
by his townspeople in general. One or two good epigrams on 
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“the patriotic songster who had gladdened the heart of Demos 
and had won thereby to be called, no longer Arcadian, but 
Athenian,” had drifted downward from the elegiac stratum 
of wealth. Also Hypereides, on the murky levels, did not 
detract from his young friend’s credit. But of itself, with no 
factitious aids, the sentimentally stirring tale was enough 
to make Melanthyros at the time the object of much flatter- 
ing attention. But such fame did not bring in money, and 
soon he began even to feel that it rendered the prospect of 
perpetual parasitehood the more offensive. And again, it con- 
trasted unfavourably with the isolation in which his family 
allowed him to continue. In his anxious search for a pro- 
fession and for independence, he was painfully conscious of 
the lack of that assistance and:sympathy which would best 
have advanced his interests,—namely, that of kinsfolk. He 
had, whether on father’s or mother’s side, no relative nearer 
than Charias, wherefore Charias’ civil, but cool, manner to- 
ward him, was the copy for all the ranks of cousins. Thus 
his family set upon his citizenship such a dubious seal that 
his enthusiasm withered. 

The friends who counselled him advised him to adopt Hy- 
pereides’ profession, assuring him that thereby both money 
and distinction were to be acquired and that here family in- 
fluence was to a large extent negligible. Melanthyros, how- 
ever, had no taste for the life, and Hypereides was not one 
of those who urged. The kindly suggestion, put out one day 
by the playwright Alexis, that Melanthyros compose a play 
and allow him to endeavour to secure its performance at the 
next Dionysia, promised to fare better. There had been 
added to the hint the gratifying remark that Alexis had 
noted in Melanthyros genuine feeling for the drama. The 
latter, illuminated by unexpected hope, at once set to work 
on the designated task, ardently turning over in his mind 
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the possibility of adorning his contemplated product with 
some delicately complimentary allusion to the generous 
votary of Thaleia who had encouraged him. In this detail 
there was obstacle to flow of thought, in that previously 
Melanthyros had not been at all attracted to Alexis, had, 
in fact, considered him brilliant, hard, and deficient in taste; 
but gratitude prodded, and he succeeded in weaving some 
pretty lines about a happy saying from one of Alexis’ plays, 
an utterance which was having a vogue at banquets just 
then:—‘‘There is nothing greater than the mother, since the 
first man who obtained culture founded the shrine of the 
Mother.” To his verses on this theme Melanthyros managed 
to give a touch of the beauty of his own sentiment for his 
mother, and with some pride, although shyly, he handed 
his little scroll to Alexis, who expressed himself pleased and 
honoured and more convinced than ever that Melanthyros 
would make a dramatist. The praise did not completely blind 
the aspirant to the droll fact that he had merely composed 
an excerpt and must now build up a poem to contain it. 
It proved for him no easier than for any other man to 
write without a subject. His gropings revealed, he decided, 
that comedy was not for his style. Therefore he turned to 
tragedy, and because he was then more impressed—that is, 
disturbed—by the work of Euripides than by that of any 
other dramatist, he evolved a lengthy, flat, bombastic Eurip- 
idean play with Telephos as hero. Alexis did not see the 
prodigy, for Melanthyros had the good sense to destroy it 
promptly, his wrath sparing not even one of the fine speeches 
which had lodged itself obstinately in his affections. He con- 
fessed failure, appeased Alexis’ polite mournings at the de- 
struction of the work, and, by the comedian’s advice, took 
up the composition of a slight rustic scene, a bit of genre 
drama, or dialogue, which was to be based on his intimate 
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knowledge of Arcadian shepherds. But the theme refused to 
develop beyond the first forty lines, and he concluded that 
this writing of plays, a labour in which Athenians and 
Athenian-housed strangers about him were nimbly engaged, 
did not come by wishing. Alexis, with some asperity, pro- 
nounced him fastidious and practically revoked his patron- 
age, promising him vaguely, as homage to the will to write, 
that he would admit him to a small circle chosen to hear the 
author’s reading of his own new comedy, The Phaidros,— 
which was to be a fetching satire, he prophesied, on Plato- 
nism and love. Melanthyros hoped that this special attempt 
of his at doing might be kept a secret, but Alexis evidently 
felt no inclination to forego a good story and, consequently, 
not many weeks later, Melanthyros must suddenly support 
from Praxiteles annoying question as to his progress at 
“word-chiselling.” 

There were not a few months of futile chafing, and then 
fate, intervening, removed the necessity for industry. It came 
to his ears that the ugly scandal about his father had been 
revived and that the rogue was, without doubt, Charias. 
Melanthyros repeatedly sought his uncle at his home, but, 
these attempts being always thwarted, and his ire rising, he 
began to walk the streets at midday, when the winter sun 
brought the crowds to the porticos, and finally—for even this 
quest was for a time unrewarded—he perceived the man 
whom he sought standing with friends near the market. The 
quarrel was brief and pointed. Melanthyros in a passion 
shouted his accusations; Charias was at first splenetically 
silent, later sarcastic. In the end, the bystanders interfered to 
prevent the young man from striking his elder, and the scene 
became famous for a day or so, as an amusing instance of 
primitive brawling in high life. Charias retorted later in 
such a way that Melanthyros did not miss the sting. A fa- 
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mous potter presently put on the market a series of vases 
inscribed with the words:—“A certain Arcadian came to 
Athens.” On the obverse was the picture of a shepherd fishing 
with his crook in a sea marked “Phaleron,”’ and the reverse 
showed a shepherd beating an old man and, behind the herds- 
man, a goat ready to attack him. Laughter was general and 
everywhere there was expressed appreciation of the potter’s 
wit. The hint was current that Charias was not unconcerned 
in this merry scheme. More definitely referable to him, how- 
ever, Was a coarse distich punning on the names of Melan- 
thyros and his father, “the black door” and “the black horse,” 
and on all sides it was admitted with relish that humour was 
a good weapon, which an opponent would do well not to re- 
sent. Let him rather sharpen for himself as good a blade! 
But it did not belong to Melanthyros’ nature to retaliate 
in kind; and, indeed, his incapability of adopting such a 
course characterised him justly as one who felt unduly the 
pain of a wound of this kind. He was, nevertheless, prey to 
anger and resentment. At this juncture, Hypereides suggested 
to him an effective mode of vengeance, at which he grasped. 
Thereby came his wealth. It was primarily, however, with 
the idea of dealing his uncle a merited blow, rather than 
of enriching himself, that Melanthyros adopted the lawyer’s 
recommendation that he institute against Charias a legal 
process, as Hipparche’s heir, to recover a share in her father’s 
property. It should be noted, to Melanthyros’ credit, that, 
despite rage, he did not consent to act until he had fully as- 
sured himself of the justice of his case. His grandfather, it 
seemed, had left the daughter a large stake in his possessions, 
but news of the will had never reached her, for her father’s 
death had taken place, as Charias would undoubtedly show, 
after she had vanished from Skillous. The complaint would 
rest upon Charias’ failure, as soon as he understood that 
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Melanthyros was his sister’s son, to pass to him the inheri- 
tance. That the state had already, by giving him franchise 
and enrolling his name on the list of Melanippos’ deme, im- 
plicitly declared Melanthyros to be Hipparche’s son, would 
be a fact of value to the suit, as would be also the evidence, 
easily adducible, that, by reason of the destruction of Skil- 
lous and the necessity thereby imposed of flight and subse- 
quent hiding, Hipparche was not to be censured for that kind 
of negligence in asserting a claim which should allow an in- 
heritance to pass by default to whatever other heirs there 
were. Hypereides directed his greatest technical skill and 
most subtle cleverness to the preparation of the speech 
which, in conformity to the method of the Athenian ju- 
diciary, Melanthyros must himself deliver in the court-room. 
Possibly, however, it was not so much the lucidity of the 
plea and its extraordinary adaptation in phraseology to the 
speaker’s character as Melanthyros’ own beauty, popularity, 
good voice, and good manner which secured him a gratify- 
ing triumph. To whatever reasons attributable, the issue 
plainly showed the panel of fifty jurors before whom the 
case was tried almost unanimously amenable to the plain- 
tiff’s eloquence. The fortune thus secured meant wealth,— 
a more than comfortable competency,—while the fame of 
the suit and his good address at the trial won for him a great 
entourage of new fine friends. 

With the removal of poverty as a taskmaster, Melanthyros 
discovered suddenly, as have other men not infrequently, that 
society was eager to reward, as extravagantly as he wished, 
a certain form of labour on his part, which had not before 
received even so much commendation as to suggest it to him 
as a means of earning a scanty livelihood. He was enthusias- 
tically pronounced a musical composer of unusual ability; in 
a few weeks, a score of his which, some months earlier, he had 
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improvised for lyres and flutes, to accompany a series of 
tableaux at Phryne’s, became known throughout Athens; 
it was prophesied that the spring Dionysia, near at hand, 
would display his talent to the public. As a matter of fact, 
his only contribution on that occasion was the music to a 
slight comic piece by Alexis, but it was persistently affirmed 
that, a year hence, he would give to Athens gorgeous new 
music for one of the most admired tragedies of Euripides. 
He took his laurels more seriously than his friends suspected 
and, realising the limitations of his knowledge and his de- 
pendence for a pleasing effect on the luck of untrained im- 
provisation, set himself to study under one of the best mas- 
ters in the city the theory of music. 

But this was hardly, when set against the influence which 
must impel him toward an easy life of pleasure, an occupa- 
tion sufficiently absorbing to steady him,—especially since 
he did not to anyone avow that he had it in his heart to wish 
to be in earnest regarding this form of artistic expression, 
that the hope now and then, shyly but deeply, moved him, 
that it might fall to his lot to fashion something new and 
beautiful in music, as another man might in colour, or in 
marble and bronze, or in poetic words. 

Furthermore, there was in the feeling of regretful dissat- 
isfaction, which promptly established itself in him, impetus 
toward all manner of care-free gaiety. For the after-savour 
of his success was distinctly unpalatable, as soon as the mood 
of retrospection detached him from the whole affair with 
his uncle. There was apparent little but a general nauseating 
ugliness in the fact that he had quarrelled, in the open streets 
and the public court-room, with the man of whom his mother 
had again and again spoken, with the reminiscent tenderness 
of her girlhood, the time when she and this dearly loved only 
brother, a few years her elder, had been happy companions. 
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No less ugly in aspect was the realisation that his uncle had 
deliberately chosen to play the part of a cheat, having which 
in view he had, doubtless from the earliest days of Melan- 
thyros’ presence in Athens, attempted to brand as spurious 
the claim of kinship and also to blacken Melanippos’ mem- 
ory. Was this then one of his own race, of whom his mother 
had taught him to believe all that was noble? Hypereides 
had given him an unsparing portrait of Charias, by reveal- 
ing to him many assiduously collated proofs of his machina- 
tions against his nephew. The orator laughingly admitted 
that some time before, when first the slander regarding Mel- 
anippos was spread, he could have suggested the suit for 
recovery of the inheritance. “But you were scarcely gracious 
to me, if you remember,” he added, “and I feared lest you 
were a philosopher who would scorn money!” Melanthyros 
shrewdly divined that to this Praxiteles had once teasingly 
referred in prophecy, whereby it was evident that Hypereides 
had boasted to their common friends that he could, if he 
chose, make the Arcadian stranger—as if he were an amusing 
plaything!—an Athenian citizen and a rich man. It was dis- 
concerting to his pride to behold himself a draught which 
had been astutely manipulated on the board. He could dis- 
cern even that Diodoros had assisted in the game,—perhaps, 
however, not with understanding of Hypereides’ purpose. 
And what, indeed, was Hypereides’ motive which underlay 
his zeal for Melanthyros? It would be soothing to discover 
one more serious than idle quest for amusement, even al- 
though Melanthyros must continue to be, in his own eyes, 
the piece in the lawyer’s hand, but his cogitations yielded 
nothing in this direction, wherefore he must accept the situa- 
tion, with due gratitude and recognition of the possibility 
that affection for himself had to a degree been an agent. A 
man fared better, as one should learn, in this Athens, if he 
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relished his own comedy. Thus Melanthyros must be good- 
humouredly appreciative—if he could—of citizenship bought 
with a song and of riches purchased by his uncle’s obliquity 
and the precious services of a lawyer-friend. Accordingly, he 
exerted himself to forget his discontent. 

And so, being young and under no coercion of duty, as 
well as being a searcher for distraction of mind, he drifted 
easily on the gay current. For gross pleasures he had no in- 
clination, not only by reason of training and instinct, but 
also because, as one unused to the more moderate delights 
of a good income in a blithe city, his taste for respectable 
pleasures was not blunted. And, granted that his standard of 
conduct was not clearly defined, and that the tests of his life 
before his departure from his sylvan seclusion had not been 
rigorous, he was, nevertheless, not a boy, but a man, however 
immature, and therefore he had on the side of self-control 
the force of habit. Against this, must be put the lax tone of 
his circle in Athens. 

His awakening to knowledge of Phryne’s true position,— 
that is, his acquisition of full understanding of her past re- 
lations to Praxiteles, her present relation to Apelles, at least, 
among her associates, and her status in society,—was a proc- 
ess which Praxiteles studied with interest, believing that 
the reaction would drive Melanthyros from her forever. 
Disillusionment had come gradually, but there had been a 
distinct time when Melanthyros appreciated his altered view. 
The sculptor was mistaken in his theory regarding the re- 
sult,—and this, because he had no means of realising the hold 
which Phryne had upon Melanthyros’ inner experience. Her 
beauty had touched spiritual memories, which were vague, 
but priceless, to him, while his days with her had assisted him 
toward articulating his thoughts, this latter service having 
been no more than that performed usually for a young man 
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by the first woman to whom he learns to speak of himself. 
The greater boon was that she had been to him an embodi- 
ment of the lofty appeal of beauty, and in some way, for 
which he could not account, she was a part of his religious, as 
well as of his intellectual, ideals. When he came to descry her 
character, as interpreted by the world’s bald judgment of her 
conduct, he was immeasurably sorrowful. It was a taxing 
emotion of pity, for her and for himself, and he could not 
quench it by the callous manner of thought which he tried to 
assume, that of scoffer at his former innocence as of a sim- 
pleton. Out of his grief for that which he had lost, he gained 
the power to see that to which previously he had been blind: 
—that she was the human antecedent of the Knidia. Thereby 
the structure of his religion was ruined. This truth, which 
he had not foreseen, Praxiteles gathered from hints con- 
veyed by unconscious words and acts of Melanthyros. Of 
these, the chief indicator was the manifestation of increased 
gaiety in demeanour and of desire for constant amusement, 
along with readier response to flattery. Praxiteles, as soon 
as he was fully aware of the situation, chose to congratulate 
him on that which he termed “progress toward immortal 
serenity.” 

“You are on the way to attain, Melanthyros,” he said, 
“the ultimate grace which Homer and the rest have taught us 
Hellenes to believe of the deathless Gods. They are beautiful, 
and that you have always been. They are happy, and that you 
are becoming. A little more is needed, and then you will have 
attained to Their self-sufficient, careless, divine love of pleas- 
ure, and your likeness will then be well worth carving. You 
require just that tinge of worldliness, of Olympian good man- 
ners and of the calm fashionable in Heaven, which shall show 
that the blood of the Kerukes is in your veins, as you have 
boasted, and that Hermes was your Sire.” 
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“Are you quite right, Praxitelesr’” asked Melanthyros, 
caustically. “Perhaps we Hellenes waited for your chisel to 
show us that the Gods are human.” 

The sculptor laughed. “And so you begin to believe that 
my vision has not been so august after allPp—Oh, Melan- 
thyros, | am waiting to be reproved for blasphemy!” 

It was Melanthyros who laughed now, whereat, for some 
reason, the sculptor looked at him gloomily and turned away. 

It fell out strangely that at this time the Olynthian girl, 
whom Melanthyros had first seen in Arcadia and once again 
at Phryne’s presented herself at the elegant house which he 
had recently purchased and besought him to guard her from 
the brutality of Apelles. She had passed, she said, on terms 
of which she herself had no knowledge, from the hands of 
Phryne into those of the painter. She begged him to keep 
secret from these two the fact that he was protecting her,—if 
his mercy should prompt him to receive her. In truth, he 
foresaw his difficulty, less in housing her, than in maintain- 
ing this secrecy, for, unless he were to break from his course 
of life and by such vagary arouse the suspicions of all his 
friends, he must of necessity see Phryne and Apelles often. 
He shrank from the duplicity to which he would be con- 
demning himself, if he were to accept this trust as the girl 
wished, and yet, on the other hand, he found her pitiable, 
while also he quite practically dreaded the prospect of allow- 
ing his compassion to open the way to a legal attack on him 
for harbouring a runaway slave. He winced at the premoni- 
tory echo of the laugh which would be raised at the litigious 
nephew caught stumbling. His pity for the petitioner grew, 
as she poured forth her tale of the cruelties to which she 
had been subjected,—revolting details of suffering,—and he 
decided finally that he could not send her away, that he 
must lodge her, as privately as possible, in his own home, 
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and that, with a view to her interests as well as his own, he 
must, until he could determine upon more suitable action, 
continue to meet Apelles and Phryne on an unchanged basis. 
With the fugitive’s assistance—whose ingenuity was admir- 
able!—he constructed a story concerning her name and ante- 
cedents which should withstand, so far as they could pre- 
judge, a serious assault of questioning. This was casually 
spread in Melanthyros’ household, in order to satisfy the 
curiosity which the slaves must feel regarding the newcomer, 
whose advent had been witnessed by two or three of their 
number. The tale, designed as a specific against mischievous 
gossip at home and abroad, announced the girl a slave whom 
Melanthyros had bought for a friend, and an earnest in- 
vestigator would have found that this general outline was 
well maintained in the more elaborate fabric, which could 
furnish dates and places for years of service in Karia. But 
no searchers appeared, no question remotely applicable to 
the situation was asked, and Melanthyros heard no hint 
of the escape of the Olynthian from Apelles’ house. He was 
taxed chiefly by the attempt to disguise his contempt for 
Phryne and Apelles, and probably his anxiety to play his 
part well mastered that impulse to withdraw from Phryne 
which might naturally have come with the pain of disil- 
lusionment regarding her. Certainly for the time, in his own 
heart, scorn of her overcame that earlier sentiment of mourn- 
fulness because her degradation was understood. 

It was not long, however, before all emotions were ab- 
sorbed in a consuming passion for the Olynthian, whose wild 
beauty snared him, and whose presence in his home wore 
away the patience of his resistance. She had dexterously 
slipped into the position of quasi-lady of his household, 
and this very irregularity, which Melanthyros strove to con- 
ceal by unwonted munificence to his slaves, heightened the 
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power of her sinister charm over him. There was in him an 
instinct toward austerity, or pride in self-control, or a blind 
principle working for good, which gave stout combat for a 
while and later cudgelled him for yielding, and it is pos- 
sible that, if this unusually trying situation had not been 
thrust upon him, he would never have had ground for this 
kind of self-reproach. 

Then came an amazing event. One day, in the presence of 
several auditors, Apelles asked him whether he would not 
lend him his Olynthian Myrrhine,—such was the girl’s real 
name—that he might correct a drawing of her which he had 
made from the life and which now, as a detail of one of his 
large pictures, appeared to him lacking in the peculiar qual- 
ity of her beauty. The colour in Melanthyros’ face and his 
silence brought a storm of laughter, the punishment which he 
was least able to bear. 

“You are welcome to the girl,’ Phryne put in. “She is, in- 
deed, mine. I should have offered to lend her to you before, if 
I had known that your tastes took that turn.” 

From the first it had been evidently a trick to tease him, 
which might indicate, so far as Phryne had taken part in it, 
that he had piqued her,—possibly by his pity! For Apelles’ 
share, one need not seek beyond rough boyish love of a jest. 
The disconcerting idea was that Myrrhine had voluntarily 
been their tool, and he nursed the resentment which, as soon 
as he should return home, would sternly order her out of his 
house. But he had reckoned, neither with her resourcefulness, 
nor with the strength of her hold on him. She adroitly prof- 
ited by his anger and its reaction, so that she managed to 
place herself as the one aggrieved and him as the injurer 
and to contrive for their respective positions permanence 
which mocked his full appreciation of her unprincipled char- 
acter. She boldly indulged in caprices of sullenness and cold- 
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ness and she defiantly revealed terrific depths of evil in her 
nature; yet through disgust and weariness, he was bitterly 
conscious that her attraction did not diminish. He was, more- 
over, the prey of fears that he was responsible for her cor- 
ruption, and thus was sapped the energy of the recoil which 
might have freed him. 

Such then was the inner history of his last two years:—a 
subtle process of deterioration of character and purpose; 
progress toward isolation, so far as real friendship was con- 
cerned; growth in cynical agnosticism and fashionable heed- 
lessness of things serious; the consummation of his thraldom 
to an exhausting and detested passion. As a grand protest to 
all this, a call to cleansing and high endeavour, had come un- 
expectedly the message of the Eleusinia. It is not to be won- 
dered, however, that, after the emotions aroused by the 
Festival had abated, he should, since no one was immediately 
forthcoming to introduce him at the Academy where he 
hoped to find the means of rendering his good resolutions ef- 
fective, have vaguely postponed the season of his projected 
reconstruction of his life. The objective sense of the need 
for purification was losing its intensity, and he might, but 
for a certain dogged tenacity of purpose, have slipped back 
into his former ways. Myrrhine he had, on the day of his 
return from Eleusis, relentlessly banished by sending her to 
a farm in Erchia, part of his inheritance. After a short pe- 
riod of loneliness, while he was indefinitely waiting to become 
an Academic and steadily drifting away in thought from the 
ideal divined at the Eleusinia, he began to yearn for Erchia, 
which he had never seen, and to wonder how he should fi- 
nally dispose of Myrrhine, who assuredly had not ceased to 
be a problem. But he recognised his danger, concentered on 
the attack his stubborn unwillingness to be defeated, and 
abruptly determined that he would at once go to Speusip- 
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pos. And here came a sudden resolution which, in the end, 
as has been suggested, made the actual consequence of his 
first visit to the Academy different from that presupposed in 
his motive. He acted at once on this resolve, which had 
flashed through his mind with the recognition that there was 
among the men whom he knew one to introduce him. This 
person to whom he applied, and who cheerfully accepted the 
office of guide, was the tall, red-headed soothsayer Miltas, 
recently returned after a year’s absence in his Thessalian 
backwoods. It was rumoured that, so serious a student was 
he at the Academy, he would stop in Athens indefinitely. The 
opportunity was cajoling, inasmuch as Melanthyros saw spe- 
cial commendation in the fact that his acquaintance with 
Miltas rested on the slight foundation of several casual meet- 
ings of late at Phryne’s. Thus 1f Melanthyros were after all 
dissatisfied with Philosophy upon trying it, he could pass off 
as a whim, or an idle kill-time pursuit, the attention de- 
voted to it. The Eleusinian Mysteries had not miraculously 
transformed him. 
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Unper pilotage of the flame-headed Miltas,—a quaint object 
in his voluminous white robes, girt higher than usual out of 
deference to several inches of mud and, even so, bespattered 
about his lank ankles—Melanthyros took his way in a pelt- 
ing rain to the grove which Plato’s pupils had purchased for 
him, and which the philosopher had bequeathed to his School. 
To Melanthyros it was not so much comic as annoying that 
he must make his first appearance in those halls out of such 
uncompromising wetness of an autumnal storm. He slouched 
half sullenly under the great mantle in which he had wrapped 
himself, head and all, and contemplated with angry mirth the 
incapacity of Miltas’ short Thessalian cloak which topped his 
fluent garments. It was near the time of sunrise, and the road 
seemed the more intractable at that dusky hour, and the 
suburban district, with its olive-groves and scattered houses, 
half farmstead in aspect, half shabby city aspirant, the more 
forsaken. When they were close to the elevation on which the 
Academy stood, Melanthyros, glancing back, perceived a thin 
procession of weather-dejected philosophers taking the path 
which they had followed,—a sight touching the springs of 
genuine merriment. 

The grove itself, in part a luxuriant olive orchard, in part 
a cluster of fine plane-trees, might have been a noble and 
welcome refuge of shadow on a bright hot day, for even at a 
time like this its appearance was dignified and inviting. The 
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long low house of the Scholarch was well set and well fash- 
ioned. They entered a fairly large hall, where in a semi-circle 
fixed benches were arranged, to accommodate some fifty or 
more. There were perhaps ten already assembled, two or 
three seated, the rest standing and talking in little groups. 
It was plain that the Master was not yet present. The only 
person whom Melanthyros recognised among these was a 
young man with whom he had a slight acquaintance, Theo- 
phrastos, a Lesbian, a quiet fellow with a gift for clever cari- . 
cature, when he chose to express himself. Miltas saluted all 
with flourish and elegance, his manner in keeping with his 
preposterous garments of festal white. He led Melanthyros 
to the front bench and explained to him in dumb show that 
they would place themselves here, in the exact middle, facing 
the lecturer’s arm-chair and table. 

Miltas maintained great rigidity of posture after he was 
seated, glowering straight ahead, as if he looked upon un- 
speakable visions, but Melanthyros felt no similar constraint, 
having not to sustain the fame of soothsayer, and therefore 
permitted himself to sit sideways, so that he might scan those 
who came. Presently there was stir consequent on the entrance 
of two men, one of them of middle-age and of much not un- 
pleasant presumption in bearing. Melanthyros caught the ca- 
dences of his sonorous Doric speech, of which the familiar 
ring was an agreeable reminder of Arcadia, but this negligent 
curiosity was soon abolished in the interesting discovery that 
the distinguished man’s companion was the Laconian who 
had unexpectedly re-emerged upon Melanthyros at the 
Eleustinia. 

The Laconian stood apart, to let his friend talk with those 
who eagerly claimed the privilege, and improved his leisure 
by glancing about. His gaze soon fell upon Melanthyros and 
he broke into a flashing smile, to which Melanthyros re- 
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sponded. Thereupon Melanthyros, thinking that, as the 
younger and as one who had once accepted this man’s hos- 
pitality, he should make the advances, and having, indeed, 
some misgiving in his heart at his lack of courtesy, in that 
he had not sought the Laconian directly after the Festival, 
stepped forward to give a proper greeting. The rapt Miltas 
showed no consciousness of his departure. 

“Aha!” exclaimed the stranger, grasping Melanthyros’ 
hand. “I have the advantage of you at length, | take it, for 
I know your name, Sir Wayfarer, and much more about 
you! So you are now the fine fashionable, eh? And the man 
of wealth? And, by All the Gods of Olympos, you have ac- 
tually gained the girl whom you coveted when you stood 
with me in the bushes!—Or have you forgotten the rude 
stranger who warned you?” 

Melanthyros, repelled by this address, but of necessity con- 
ciliatory, because of that hospitality of which he must be 
mindful, declared his full remembrance, his thanks for fa- 
vours received, and his pleasure at the meeting. Also he re- 
ferred to the Eleusinia. 

“Aye,” pursued the stranger, “I am as good a Hellene as 
the rest. Also | might as well try my fortune in your Athens 
as Atrestidas. Philip of Macedon is remarkably loving to- 
ward your glorious city.—Now,” he said, abruptly, “can you 
give me my name?” 

“No,” replied Melanthyros. 

“And so I have the advantage.” The Laconian laughed. 
“Well, ‘tis little to tell,—Thyionidas of Gytheion.” 

“T claim,” said Melanthyros, striving not to halt over the 
words, “you as my guest in my home.” 

“Now Zeus be thanked!” cried the other. “He acquits him 
like a hero of his obligation!” 

Melanthyros flushed angrily, although he was conscious 
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that the taunt was not an unjust retort to his true emotions. 

“But, shepherd, I lodge with my grand friend, Hermo- 
doros over yonder, who is a Syracusan and a philosopher, 
and he lodges with his good friend Phokion,—and there you 
have the tale.” 

The speaker’s eyes danced, as if to ask how Melanthyros 
thought of such affiliations with the great world of society. 
And, in truth, Melanthyros was staggered to find that the 
man was thus honoured by the exclusive Phokion. 

Their conversation had attracted toward them—because 
Thyionidas spoke in a loud tone—much attention. Melan- 
thyros now observed that the room had become well filled. 
He stood looking about him, at a loss whether he should 
leave the Laconian. By the hesitation, as he was shame- 
facedly aware, he seemed to be courting an invitation to meet 
Hermodoros. But he need have felt no such embarrassment, 
for, after a few moments of silence, Thyionidas clapped him 
on the shoulder and coolly walked away, whereupon Mel- 
anthyros, in some confusion, returned to Miltas, whose eye- 
ball disclosed for an instant its reddish iris at the utmost 
gable of investigation. Immediately, however, he gave his 
orbs a roll, as of prophetic impulse curbed, and resumed his 
fixed gaze. 

Melanthyros, feeling that his statuesque friend was pro- 
vokingly absurd, shot a discontented glance around the hall. 
People were now taking their seats, and therefore he promptly 
faced about again, lest he should appear to stare unpleas- 
antly. He found it a relief to note that the front row now 
began to fill; these neighbours he might study at discretion. 
Among them, he was surprised to see two women, a few places 
removed from him,—neither of them young or beautiful/His 
speculations next merged in concentration on the person of 
the Scholarch, who had entered carrying a scroll. 
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He was an ageing man, of commanding, but melancholy, 
presence. He took his seat placidly and sat for a little in the 
perfect silence created by his coming. Then, unrolling his 
papyrus, he began to read. 

It was a highly technical treatise, in dry dialectic style, 
on theology. His attempt was to establish relations between 
the popular concepts of the Olympians and certain mystic 
doctrines of number which should represent the Divine eso- 
terically. Melanthyros’ attention soon flagged, and he fell 
patiently to musing on Plato’s grand poetic vision of the 
Gods, speeding in their flaming chariots on their mighty or- 
bits, and of the souls of men, rising, as each one became 
meet, to their high vocation. He thought of Hermes, about 
whose patronage of himself he had once entertained happy, 
childish beliefs, and he wondered whimsically whether, if 
there were some glowing, divine Hermes, holy, as Plato be- 
held All the Gods to be, this fair radiant One looked indul- 
gently upon the faith of such as his mother had been, and 
such as he once was. Or did the fire of the heavenly intellect, 
engrossed in its great purpose, righteousness, consume such 
human dross as if it were nothingness? One rose with 
thoughts like these now and then, and afterwards{like Dio- 
doros,)one relapsed sadly at the bitter possibility that there 
were no Gods at all, nothing beaming beyond the physical 
glowings of the sun and the beauty of flowers and mountain- 
tops,—nothing in the world but bleak things and men and 
women, doomed to short life and thereafter to the perpetual 
darkness of not-being. Why, why, must this man before him 
lecture on this formal theorising? Why was he not born, like 
his kinsman Plato, to speak again and again with conviction 
of the unseen? One might have received, if one could have 
listened to the very lips of Plato, strength to retain faith. 

Melanthyros passed to the impatient state, conscious only 
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of desire for Speusippos to cease and to give him opportunity, 
since now the mood was upon him, to hurry to the re-reading 
(of the rolls of Plato..And then, as the discourse went evenly 
on, he lost this serious wish, and his wit loosed itself silently 
s yal the expense of these pretenders gathered together, such as 
ya ‘-Miltas and the brutal Laconian and the supercilious Hermo- 
dorus, —and all the rest doubtless, among them those two old 
lwomen. What were women, indeed, but Phrynes and Myr- 
‘rhines,—with here and there one precious, like his mother, 
but superstitious and untrained? > 
“Oh, dear Pan, grant me to be fair within my heart!”—He 
could have wept at the pathos of the phrase of Sokrates which 
long ago his mother had taught him. How grotesque! How 
pitiful! To appeal to a goat-hoofed Creature for such a boon! 
Was the prayer, so addressed, irony on the part of Sokrates? 
When the lecture was in due course finished and the speaker 
had retired, with a formal gesture of general greeting to his 
auditors, and the hum of discussion arose, Melanthyros gath- 
ered vaguely that Speusippos had made references to several 
of the dialogues of Plato and he inferred that this must have 
directed the current of his own straying thoughts. He was 
now ashamed of his inattention, his lack of effort toward con- 
centration, and the ridiculous super-eminence of his mental 
attitude regarding the morning’s business. Therefore when 
Miltas, now talkative after his intellectual trance, proposed 
that they send a slave to inquire whether Speusippos would 
allow an admiring pupil to present to him a young Athenian 
friend, Melanthyros begged his conductor not to trouble the 
Scholarch, and urged it with such earnestness that Miltas 
soon desisted from the task of persuading away a modesty 
which he termed “captivating.” Melanthyros pledged him- 
self to attend another meeting, when he would profit by 
the privilege. 
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A little group of students had withdrawn by the door which 
the Master had used, for these, Miltas said, were disciples in 
residence, who shared a common table and were lodged in 
the building. They had shown much sedate orderliness about 
their quiet dull dress, as well as about their manner of de- 
parting, touches of ostentation which amused Melanthyros 
and restored his equable humour. 

He and Miltas huddled with the rest in the vestibule, 
every person intently wrapping and girding himself for the 
sally into the torrent. Melanthyros had a glimpse of the two 
women hurrying indecorously down the hill, while other 
worthies in the nearer foreground presented no less droll a 
spectacle. He marvelled afresh that women had chosen to 
come to such a place and was commenting on the fact to 
Miltas, when the prophet nudged him unceremoniously. Fol- 
lowing the Thessalian’s covert glance, Melanthyros beheld 
a fair young woman whom a slave-girl was pinning into a 
heavy cloak. They were a little apart from the others, and 
the lady was absorbed in watching her attendant’s operations, 
but just then she looked up and met the two pairs of eyes 
observing her. Immediately Miltas approached her and 
bowed low. He and she had some talk together, and then 
Miltas returned to Melanthyros, who had from his distance 
noted all the gestures of the parley. Her face was oddly se- 
ductive, rounded when she was grave, but curiously altered 
in contour when she smiled, as she did at intervals, in a slow, 
reluctant way, peculiar apparently to a moment’s conquest 
of habitual languor. Melanthyros fancied that her eyes at 
closer range would also seem languid, possibly capable too of 
that transformation of expression which came with her tran- 
sient smiles. Moreover—he was giving some care to this 
study—it might be that there was something even more un- 
usual about her eyes, for the suggestion came to him that 
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her chief charm might be found to lie in them. Miltas on his 
return agreeably volunteered the information that she was 
the wife of a rich merchant at the Peiraieus and declared that 
he would find occasion to introduce Melanthyros to her, as 
she was to become one of Speusippos’ regular pupils. They 
lingered to witness her departure with her slave in a fine 
closed carriage which was sent for her. 

“And why wonder,” queried the Thessalian pompously, as 
they bent their heads under the splashing rain and pressed 
their feet into the mire of the slippery descent, “at women’s 
coming to the Academy? You forget, or you have not read, 
that masterpiece of the dead philosopher whom we revere, 
The Ideal State, wherein he announces that there are golden 
women as well as golden men, and asserts that these should 
be trained, even as men are trained, for the service of the 
state.” 

“Ts she then,’ Melanthyros asked,—his eyes fixed on the 
muddy border of Miltas’ robe—‘golden after the fashion of 
that golden lady of our acquaintance, Phryner” 

“Artemis defend us, no! Sotele is a noble and most vir- 
tuous lady, and an honourable married woman.” 

“It would seem then,” was the reply, “that the ideal state 
is actually coming in Athens, and that we shall have women- 
governors. Great is the power of the Academics!” 

Miltas peered at him curiously and then, in obedience to 
the hint conveyed by the downward direction of Melanthy- 
ros’ gaze, with some vexation hitched up his drapery. 

Melanthyros might have added that it seemed to him no 
less strange to find there such as Sotele than to encounter such 
as the Laconian, for his thoughts veered often to Thyionidas. 
However, he was perhaps more closely engaged with the 
problem of those odd eyes, which he must see again, he was 
certain, before he could judge wherein lay their oddity. 
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For the sake of conversation, he asked who the two other 
women were and learned that “those old women” were Axio- 
thea of Phlious and Lasthenia of Mantineia. 

“And they should be as full of wisdom, | suppose, as that 
amazing woman of Mantineia whom Sokrates knew?” 

“Diotimar” Miltas took him up abruptly. “But she never 
existed,” he explained. “She was merely convenient to Sok- 
rates’ expression of his theory of love.” 

Whereupon Melanthyros burst into a peal of laughter. 
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MELANTHYROS Was destined to spend the winter in the study 
of Sotele’s eyes. It proved no great task for Miltas to obtain 
the promised introduction, and thereafter by a gradual proc- 
ess it came about that Melanthyros took the way to the 
Peiraieus often. The lady in her own home had a little Acad- 
emy of which she was Scholarch, and to this chosen spirits 
resorted on certain days of the month. Often the sessions were 
prolonged well into the evening, so keen were the arguments 
of these pleasantly warring philosophers. Her husband, one 
of her disciples, although a quiet one, was a Milesian, long 
resident as a metic at the Peiraieus, where he maintained a 
large and prosperous factory for the making of spears. So- 
tele also was an Ionian, but, because she had lived less long 
in Athens, she appeared in speech and manner a foreigner,— 
which her husband did not. Their house was in appointment 
the most elegant that Melanthyros had ever beheld, and their 
personal habits of luxury, as well as their prodigality of hos- 
pitality, matched this scale. Melanthyros was sufficiently an 
Athenian to marvel at this display, as also at the astounding 
custom of the house whereby the mistress received always 
with her husband, presiding at his feasts and giving her 
attention to all the matters which normally interested 
men’s minds. The short and stout Ionian master evidently 
found the spice of life in his young wife’s bewildering pro- 
ficiency of tongue, an endowment the more impressive per- 
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haps in that it accompanied a consistently languid manner. 

Miltas was not the only member of the greater Academy 
who was welcomed at the lady’s scholastic establishment, as 
Melanthyros proved by the fact that he met at both places 
men whose names were enrolled in Speusippos’ archives. 
It was, however, to be noted that Miltas alone was ultimately 
faithful to the two groups; those other disciples at Sotele’s 
from the Platonic Grove by their falling off were shown to 
have been merely flitters attracted by curiosity. Melanthy- 
ros himself, after a while, elected the Peiraic circle to the 
exclusion of the other, Speusippos’ lectures having, after a 
short trial, failed to lose that first flavour of dullness. They 
were mostly young men whom one might see at Sotele’s, sons 
of rich burgher fathers, either alien-born or just below the 
aristocratic class. Their earnestness was disconcerting to 
Melanthyros, who was unpleasantly aware that their stress 
produced no visible results. He could not avoid discriminat- 
ing between the careless gaiety of Phryne’s set, the amazingly 
dynamic, and the gravity of Sotele’s, the talkative admirers 
and the industrious critics of those other jocund ones. The 
young men of the second coterie rested their pretensions evi- 
dently upon certain of their unconventional ways and tenets. 
Their pride in Sotele’s social freedom was immense. 

But Melanthyros, although he secretly carped at his as- 
sociates, was in the end more ready to discuss with them 
select dialogues of Plato than to listen to the expositions 
of Plato’s worthy nephew and successor. Such society, more- 
over, totally severed, as it was, from that to which he had 
been accustomed, gave him prized respite from the annoy- 
ances of his own life. 

Sotele herself was alluringly restful by contrast with Myr- 
thine. She was a suave woman, whose great placidity sug- 
gested that her active interest in philosophy was referable 
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to superabundance of energy which had gathered in vast 
inner contentment. It was characteristic of the general air 
which she gave to her home that there was to be heard no 
loud championing of the rights of women. Their claims were 
grandly set forth by the tacit assumption of their validity. 
Indeed, there was never wrangling on any theme. The end- 
less discussions took rather the shape of dignified combats, 
wherein full meed of praise attached to technical skill of 
argument. At times Melanthyros believed that Sotele was 
another Phryne in consciously exerting her power over the 
male mind and heart,—different as the two women were in 
method, so that the one might be called the active, the 
other the passive, cajoler,—but again he held that she was 
thoroughly sincere in her addiction to philosophy and that 
she charmed in spite of herself. She was not by strict canons 
a beautiful person, being too round in figure and too pale 
and merely pretty in face, but she bewitched. That languid 
gravity of mouth and eyes, with its sudden transmutations 
into something totally different, but not definable under any 
of the terms for mirth, was ensnaring. Also those who were 
often with her valued their many opportunities of attempt- 
ing to decide whether there was a slight cast in her eyes 
and whether they were of as rich an amber hue as they 
seemed. 

Melanthyros enjoyed, not only the comedy of this quaint 
circle, its predilections, reservations, and contentions, and 
the enigmatic loveliness of the lady, but also his own ability 
to delight in it objectively. He realised that he had drifted 
out of the stream of his first impulse toward philosophy into 
a backwater and he was not displeased at his willingness to 
float here for a season, while he idly watched a few of his 
fellows who did not recognise the stagnant pool and, in the 
belief that they were swimming with the current, impotently 
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went through the natatorial motions. In the mood of those 
who have interpreted the activities of bees and ants as a 
commentary on life, he took this as an epitome of society, 
—this aggregation of Miltas and other pretenders who talked 
infinitely—and he rejoiced in that sense of detachment which 
gave him the appreciation of the moral. In particular, the 
affectations of Miltas,—his sonorous words, rolling eyeballs, 
mantic ecstasies,—became precious to Melanthyros, by rea- 
son of their certainty to divert him at a time when diversion 
was the great object of his days, and inexpressibly piquant 
was the added sauce of the more or less grotesque assumptions 
of everyone else in the group, which proclaimed that be- 
neath their feigned admiration for one another lay im- 
measurable self-complacence. His favourite metaphor dubbed 
the company “Sotele’s lyre,” of which each individual was 
a note taut for sounding and, when touched, loth to cease 
to vibrate, regardless of the claims of the other notes. The 
lady, it must be admitted, sounded the instrument most 
skilfully, to her own glory and to the satisfaction of the 
human chords rung. And here again was that perplexing 
question: Was her skill that of art or nature? 

His general mood was developing into a thing not lovely, 
—careless, purposeless, sarcastic. Yet it might be set down 
to his credit that, by an impulse of reaction against this 
artificial intellectualism, he took in secret to the faithful 
study of Plato. However, here also the impelling motive was 
ignoble, and the result tended toward indifference in prac- 
tical affairs and barren zstheticism. He had travelled far 
from the mental attitude born of the Eleusinian vision, and 
he viewed with shame now and then his lack of determina- 
tion to press to the mark thus set. That hunger-born sight 
on the sacred journey of the hovering Figures, holy Demeter 
and Persephone and the maidenly Artemis of the chariot, 
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had swung itself beyond the gibes of his own materialism, 
as well as beyond the nauseating mysticism of such as Miltas. 
Why should he be afraid to acknowledge the power of the 
unseen in this austerely poetic guise? Plato was not unvisited 
and not unmindful to leave the transcript. He outlined and 
accepted the argument, as he had done at Eleusis. Never- 
theless, he did not conform his life to this conviction, but 
belied it by the long hours spent at Sotele’s and by his 
unspoken quips at his companions. The truth was, that, 
after the exhilaration from his Eleusinian experience had 
been absorbed by the inertia of many days of waiting to make 
it a motive to action, he had discovered that the spell of 
Myrrhine was still strong, that from the place of her exile 
came a subtle influence which urged him to see her again, 
and that, on the other hand, he had not passed beyond the 
torture of feeling responsible for her and dreading the out- 
come, variously conceivable, of the evil in her heart. He was 
irritably aware that, if he had been capable of rigidly apply- 
ing himself to the duty of severe study as an Academic,— 
or to any other exacting duty under the heavens,—he could 
have successfully given battle to his yearning and his appre- 
hensions. As it was, he had substituted this flimsy interest 
in Sotele’s school of philosophy.—He rather humorously 
wondered whether, if Sotele had continued in her devotion 
to Speusippos’ lectures, he would have matched her fidelity 
so far as to be her constant companion at the Grove.—But 
he convinced himself that he ought to feel gratitude even for 
the modicum of peace which Sotele brought to the Myr- 
rhine problem, and he closed his eyes fairly well to the ill 
consequences which the present might have in store. 

That farmstead at Erchia, to which he had banished Myr- 
rhine, had first acquired any sort of value in his judgment 
when it had offered a retreat for her, where she might re- 
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main quietly until he could determine how to dispose of her. 
For, at the time when he sent her thither, it had seemed to 
him probable that at a later season of leisure he could un- 
doubtedly reach a conclusion regarding her which would 
remove her from his life forever. The farm had been a por- 
tion of his uncle’s settlement after the law-suit, wherefore, 
as a visible embodiment of the wealth gained in that 
shrewdly dissatisfying way, it was an object of repugnance 
to him, although his earlier instinct would have cherished 
every acre of it, since it was an ancestral possession in his 
mother’s family. Thus Myrrhine, when first she was re- 
moved to this place, had seemed incalculably distant. But 
now he was always picturing the appearance of the old farm- 
stead, chafing to see it and to catch glimpses in its vineyards 
and orchards of the discontented, resentful captive from 
Olynthos. In Sotele’s society he was able to rub out these 
mental pictures. Then, when he was alone, came the times 
when he was filled with remorse and could not persuade 
himself that he was not the chief cause of Myrrhine’s deg- 
radation, while he dwelt with terror on the acts of wicked- 
ness which she might perform. In particular, he was op- 
pressed with fear lest she devise murder. Whether she ac- 
tually nourished hatred toward Phryne and Apelles, he could 
not assert, for, although it was more than probable that she 
with them had tricked him, she had never retracted her 
denunciation of them. Therefore he could not lay aside anx- 
iety for them. In regard to Atrestidas, who had enslaved her, 
he was confident that he was not mistaken in estimating her 
hatred as dangerous. Indeed, she had not been many days 
in his house in Athens when he had discovered that she wore 
a rude iron amulet whereon was inscribed a formula which 
explicitly and comprehensively cursed this Atrestidas. Her 
silence when he had deciphered the text and the expression 
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which he then read in her face had fixed in him the belief 
that her hand would not shrink from any punishment con- 
ceived by her wild heart for the man who had robbed her 
of liberty. Indubitably then Melanthyros must take steps to 
restrain her; to act otherwise, with his knowledge of her 
character, was equivalent to directing her toward her evil 
intentions. But how was he to act unless he were to be ut- 
terly ruthless in confining her? This he could not be, for 
thus he would contradict his own nature. His sense of com- 
punctious repentance entailed great pity for her. What else, 
he argued, might one of these captives of war become but a 
profligateP Even the mildest of them, one would imagine, 
must grow toward this type; and how much more certainly 
doomed to moral degradation was one of haughty, uncon- 
trolled temperament? He thought with gloomy approval of 
the wondrous insight of Euripides, who had shown Hekabe, 
even in old age, transformed by the intolerable misfortunes 
of war into incarnate evil. In these crises of anxious fore- 
boding, as also whenever, under the impulse of a different 
emotion, he verged on planning a trip to Erchia, Sotele was 
his narcotic. 

Phryne and her group of admirers he was successfully 
shunning. To see these merry jesters, he knew, would throw 
him open to their sarcasms at the expense of the Peiraic en- 
chantress, for he could be sure that Miltas, as well as many 
stray scouts employed by Hypereides, would have furnished 
full details. But he was not able to screen himself from 
satirical shafts from another source. The unaccountable 
Thyionidas was ubiquitous, or else he possessed the infallible 
clue to all Melanthyros’ movements, for, time his visits to 
the Peiraieus as the young man might, he was practically 
certain to have the Laconian’s companionship foisted upon 
him for some part of the way.—On the rare occasions when 
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he was permitted to pursue his way in solitude, he found the 
anticipation of the meeting sufficiently harassing —The tone 
of the conversation never failed to offend Melanthyros, who 
came to wonder angrily why it should be his fate to serve 
always as a target for witticisms. The Laconian was preter- 
naturally cognisant of every detail of Melanthyros’ history 
and pertinaciously interested therein. Having exhausted his 
drollery in reference to Phryne, Myrrhine, and Sotele, Thy- 
ionidas had latterly begun to harp on the quarrel with 
Charias. 

“Tis a fair farm you have at Erchia!” he exclaimed one 
day. ‘“‘“Now how many acres might there ber” 

“I scarcely know,” answered Melanthyros, shortly. “I have 
never visited it.” 

“Shepherd, you should have learned rural thrift—But the 
blood of Athenian knights is in your veins! I had forgotten! 
—And who should be your business manager?” 

“Why, look you, Thyionidas, | am not entirely a jack- 
daw to prate of my own affairs. His management satisfies 
me.” 

“Aye, that’s the point—But how neat to take the overseer 
from Charias along with the farm! So sparing of the youth’s 
energies by the good uncle! ’Tis almost a family seat that he 
ceded to your” 

“Tis nothing of the kind!” retorted the angry Melanthy- 
ros. “It is a small enough farm, by which he could pay part 
of the claim more conveniently than in money.” 

“Ah, Hypereides would know!” 

Given Melanthyros’ feeling that he had been a piece in 
the lawyer’s hands, no chord could have vibrated more an- 
noyingly than this. Moreover, Thyionidas had struck on an 
essential weakness, his distaste for business and his care- 
less abandonment of the problem. Sullenly he began to con- 
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template the necessity of a visit to Erchia, not as a gratifi- 
cation, but as a bald duty. Next he shrank from these 
thoughts as a cowardly evasion and conceived the suspicion 
that Thyionidas was maliciously inciting him to pay this 
Visit. 

“And how’’—the Laconian swerved to another topic—“how 
does Hypereides think now of the efforts which Isokrates is 
making to unite Hellas? Is it time for another grand rhetor- 
ical appeal like that of two years ago?” 

“T hardly ever see Hypereides at present.” 

“True. True. I had forgotten that philosophy was absorb- 
ing you.—But when you do see him, remind him that Pho- 
kion would be glad of his support if the Peace should be in 
danger.—But no! You are too ardent an Athenian to carry 
such a message. And Hypereides might erroneously consider 
it insulting—Melanthyros, you should not forsake Speusip- 
pos. You might meet Isokrates there, and others well worth 
knowing, well worth knowing.” 

Melanthyros had concluded that the Laconian was mad, 
and to this theory, as well as to his scrupulous regard for 
the tie of hospitality,—a sufficiently old-fashioned sentiment! 
—was his patience referable. It was, however, beginning to 
crack. The idea was entertainable that the Laconian would 
some day add to Melanthyros’ burden the final intolerable 
bit of banter. 
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SoTELE’s house had a garden, high-walled and private as 
regarded the mansions on either side, but toward the sea 
frank of aspect. From the edge of the highest terrace the 
outlooker could, if he chose, vary the monotony of the lovely 
picture which the prohibitive side walls framed square, by 
a craning glimpse beyond the frame at the round harbour of 
Zea, where the war-galleys lay sedately at their massive new 
docks. But after all the dominant mood of the garden would 
not suggest such tip-toe espionage, but rather serene en- 
joyment of the exquisite framed view:—the blue gulf, where 
Aigina’s island mountains fold into those of the Argolid in 
the Peloponnese, and where on sea and land the colour 
trembles through its myriad variations from dawn to sun- 
set. By the several terraces there was a steep descent to 
the water, for the master kept a boat moored by a rope 
through an iron ring in the fine stone wall of the sea-rampart, 
—a privilege accorded him by the government, which owned 
the strip of land bordering his domain just within the wall. 
The patrol from the arsenal might catch now and then 
through the trees, as he peered upward, some little detail of 
family life, but his opportunities were slight. 

On a notable January day, warm, sweet, and radiant, 
Melanthyros and the lady, sole representatives of the philo- 
sophic circle, sat at their studies in the garden. They must 
needs share the scroll over which they bent, and therefore 
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they had placed themselves side by side on a great marble 
bench on the terrace second below the top. It was the warmest 
spot in the garden. 

“These are the words,” Melanthyros was saying, after 
much unrolling and searching. 


” 


Sotele bent closer, while he read aloud :— Tha 


““Therefore, indeed, it is just that we praise Eros, first 
for Himself, and then for His gifts. Accordingly I declare 
that of All the happy Gods, Eros is—if the words be per- 
mitted and without offence—happiest, since He is fairest and 
mightiest. Fairest He is, as my argument will show. First, 
my Phaidros, He is youngest of the Gods, Himself furnishing 
me with proof, in that in His flight He flees old age, swift 
although it manifestly is,—for assuredly it comes to us more 
swiftly than it should!’ ”— 

Sotele’s hand dropped the scroll and she settled back upon 
a great heap of ample cushions. 

Melanthyros looked up as she shifted her position. She 
had moved her pillows so that she might lean against the 
arm of the bench and so sit half-facing him. Her eyes were 
fastened on the sea, eyelids drooping. Melanthyros, receiv- 
ing no reply to the inquiry which his silence put, after a 
few glances at her placid face resumed,—at first with hesi- 
tation :— 

“Tove of His very nature hates old age and does not 
approach it within a long mark. He dwells and has His being 
always with the young; for the ancient saying holds true, 
that like seeks like. One point in Phaidros’ reasoning | do 
not admit, that Eros is older than Kronos and lapetos; on 
the contrary, I declare that He is youngest of the Gods and 
ever young, and that those ancient deeds which Hesiod and 
Parmenides narrate of the Gods were performed,—if there be 
any truth in the tale——by Necessity, not by Eros. For never 
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were mutilations and bonds inflicted by Them, One upon 
Another, if Eros were in Them. Rather were there loving- 
kindness and peace, as now, from that day when Eros began 
His Kingship over the Gods. Young then He is and, fur- 
thermore, gentle. It needs a poet such as Homer to show the 
gentleness of the Divine. For Homer names Ate One of the 
Gods and gentle,—at least, he speaks of Her gentle feet,— 
when he says: 
“Gentle are Her feet, which never step across 
Door-sill of man’s house, but tread within his mind.” 

I think that he shows the gentleness by a fair example: She 
does not tread upon that which is hard, but on that which 
is delicate. We shall use the same example for the gentleness 
of Eros. He does not walk upon the earth—nor yet upon 
heads, which are not very delicate!—but He walks upon the 
most delicate of all things and dwells therein, for He has 
set His dwelling in the dispositions and souls of Gods and 
men. Yet not in all souls, as He chances upon them; He de- 
parts from that of hard disposition, but abides in that which 
is tender and delicate. Since it is his way to cling with foot 
and in every way to the tenderest of the tender, He must be 
most gentle. Thus He is youngest and gentlest, and, in, addi- 
tion, He is pliant. For if He were rigid and unyielding, He 
could not enfold Himself everywhere, nor could He unseen 
enter and leave the soul. That He is of beautiful proportions 
and pliant, is proved by His grace, an endowment which is 
by all admitted to belong to Eros, since there is always war- 
fare between ugliness and Eros. And the flowerlike life of 
the God shows His beauty of form; He springs up like a 
blossom and wherever, whether in body or soul, there is no 
flowering, He does not dwell, but wherever there is a place 
of flowers and fragrance, there He takes His place and 
abides.’ ” 
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Melanthyros’ voice, which had acquired confidence for 
these last words and tones matched to the subject, halted, 
and he, like Sotele, looked dreamily seaward. 

“Have you,” she asked, at length, not moving her eyes, 
“seen the Eros of Praxiteles?” 

The question recalled him to her, and, as he looked into 
her face, he slowly coloured. 

“That which Phryne has at Thespiai?” he replied. “No. 
Have your” 

“No. But I fancy, from what men say of it, that he must 
have had in mind these words of Plato.” 

“This,” Melanthyros remarked, meditatively, “is not the 
Eros of Sokrates.” 

“Nor yet of Plato?” Suddenly she let her eyes peruse his 
countenance. 

“Who can say what Plato believed? His mind saw all 
things.” 

“At least,” she retorted, “these words might be poetry.” 

“But Plato banished the poets from his State, you know!” 

Melanthyros was conscious that the garden was shadowed 
for him by something in Sotele’s mood abruptly averse to 
him, although her placidity of posture and of expression was 
unaltered. This was a new experience, to sit alone with her, 
and in the open air, and the novelty, which had at first only 
puzzled and vaguely exhilarated him, had during the con- 
ference evidently changed to appreciated pleasure,—to judge 
by his dissatisfaction at this cloud. 

“Youthful for ever, delicate and gentle, fair, with the 
thought in His face of pliant waters and of flowers and of 
infinitely lovely dwelling-places,—this is Eros?” he asked, 
gaily. The question and its intonation indicated desire on 
his part to propitiate. 

She had withdrawn again into her silent dream of the sea. 
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He scanned the long page open before him. Then he re- 
sumed :— 

“Concerning the God’s beauty this is enough, and yet 
much has been left unsaid. Next we must speak of the moral 
perfection of Eros. Chief of all is the fact that Eros never 
fails in justice to God or man. He Himself never suffers 
aught by force, for force has no part in Eros, nor does He 
ever compel by force, for every man in everything willingly 
serves Eros, and justice, say the laws of the sovereign state, 
consists in the acquiescence of a man’s free-will in the free- 
will of another. Besides justice, Eros possesses in full meas- 
sure self-control. For self-control is acknowledged to be mas- 
tery over pleasures and desires. Now no pleasure is stronger 
than Eros. If then they are weaker than He, it would be that 
they are mastered by Eros, whereby He would be the one 
holding the mastery and, in holding it over pleasures and 
desires, He would conspicuously possess self-control. And 
again, in point of valour “not even Ares stands His equal!” 
For it is not Ares Who owns Eros, but Eros, Ares,—from 
Aphrodite, as the fable goes,—and the owner is stronger 
than the owned. Thus in mastering the most valorous of all, 
He would be of all most valorous. We have spoken of the 
justice, self-control, and valour of the God, and it remains 
to speak of His wisdom. As best I may, I must strive not to 
come short. First then, in order that I may honour our art, 
as Eryximachos has honoured his, I will assert that the God 
is a poet so wise in His skill as to fashion poets. For every 
man becomes a poet,—‘‘yea, if he were museless before!”— 
if Eros touch him.’ ” 

Sotele began to smile languidly. “Oh, Melanthyros, are 
you too become a poet? Read Agathon’s final encomia and 
we shall see! | misdoubt the tremor in your voice.” 

It was his turn to be silent. 
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“Listen,” Sotele proceeded, “here is the cue for your 
speech :—‘Since this is the nature of the God, from the love 
of beauty have come all good things to Gods and men.’ 
—Are you afraid, Melanthyrosr Here is Agathon’s bit of 
metre :— 


“Tis Love that shapeth peace among mankind,— 
Calm on the seas, that all the winds be quiet, 
And blessed rest, sent in the tempest’s lull.’ ” 


He laughed unsteadily. ““You, Sotele, shall say the en- 
comia to me.” ie 

He was immensely embarrassed by the contrast between his 
unpleasant heat and her cool serenity. She was rousing that 
in him against which he was waging war—having hereto- 
fore fancied that she was an aid in his struggle!—and he 
was the more confused because above this inner uproar he 
was conscious of his mind’s perplexed query in regard to 
her meaning. 

She laughed softly. “I cannot speak without the text,— 
only a hint here and there.” 

It was conceivable that her words carried a second mean- 
ing, as also it was imaginable that she was impervious to 
the emotions which she had unconsciously evoked. The latter 
thought steadied Melanthyros, and he read:— 

““He empties us of discord, He fills us with concord, con- 
triving all manner of ways of union, our Leader in feasts, in 
choric dances, in sacrifices; supplying loving-kindness, exil- 
ing harshness. Behold Him, Giver of good-will, Giftless of 
ill-will; Gracious and Good; Beheld of the wise, Beloved of 
the Gods; Desire of the unhappy, Possession of the happy; 
Father of Delight, of Joy, of Pleasure, of Gladness, of Long- 
ing, of Yearning; Careful of good, Heedless of evil; in la- 
bour, in fear, in desire, in speech, Pilot, Warrior, Comrade, 
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and Mighty Saviour; Principle of Order for Gods and men; 
Leader, Fairest- and Best, Whom every man should follow 
with noble hymns of praise, sharing in the song with which 
He charms the understanding hearts of Gods and men!’” 

Melanthyros breathed deep, aware of exaltation come 
parable to his vision on the Eleusinian Way, although the 
present mood of insight was more gladsome, more whole- 
somely pervaded by sweet air from heaven, more akin to 
that luminous reasonableness which comes to men now and 
then when they ponder beneath the open sky and life goes 
smoothly. The words had lifted him clean out of Sotele’s 
garden and near to the ideal which had been fading of late. 

The lady must have moved abruptly, for suddenly he 
descended from his high realms and stared rather helplessly 
at his surroundings. She had risen. He also rose and stepped 
toward her genially, for, as a memorial of his recent flight, 
remained the impression that life was simple and beautiful 
But she moved a few paces further away. 

“Ambrosia!” she called. 

Still he could not shake off his new blitheness. ‘What an 
Olympian cry!” he commented. 

She did not speak, but he was promptly informed in re- 
gard to the significance of her utterance. The slave-girl whom 
he had seen with her on that wet day at the Academy ap- 
peared from among the trees near by, and Sotele motioned 
to her to convey to the house the rugs and cushions which 
were on the bench. Melanthyros gathered that the confer- 
ence was thus declared ended. 

He no longer felt the glad freedom to which his earlier 
embarrassment had given place. There had been dispelling 
force for this in the suggestion that Sotele had kept the 
slave at hand, but screened from view, to guard the pro- 
prieties. He instinctively searched for her reason in this and, 
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further, for the cause which moved her to summon the at- 
tendant precisely at this juncture. Some of the boon of his 
short season of abstraction lingered, however, in that he 
was no longer confused. 

He reverted quietly to their interest in the dialogue from 
which they had been reading. 

“We should have turned,” he said, “to the crown set by 
Sokrates upon the discussion. For some reason, | have the 
fancy that I have for a moment divined that which, self- 
subsisting as eternal and perfect unity, is forever, in and 
by itself, Beauty Itself.” 

“You would have loved then the old woman of Man- 
tineia,” was her comment. 

“You speak like Miltas.” 

“That may be,” she replied, listlessly. 

And by her answer she plunged him into that confusion 
which had troubled him, for she led him to ponder on her 
meaning, even while he suspected that she might have no 
meaning whatever. 

“IT would point out,” she continued, after a pause, “that 
essentially Agathon’s panegyric and Sokrates’ on the one 
theme are not the same.” 

The consideration puzzled him whether she was hereby 
upbraiding him for having forgotten her during that period 
following those curiously powerful words in praise of Eros. 

But he answered simply: “It is a question of the greater 
and the less Beauty.” 

“It is a question,” she said, still languidly, “of doing 
something or nothing in the world. One may be a philosopher 
gazing at the supreme Idea, or one may be the follower of 
the Muses and may fashion in a chosen medium imitations 
of imitations.” 

“To make one’s soul perfect then is nothing?” he queried. 
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“There are those who would prefer to render Eros visible, 
as Praxiteles saw Him,—and Plato too, for all his philos- 
ophy!” 

She had drawn every vestige of joy from his vision, but 
he chose to answer lightly: “You must remember, Sotele, 
that I am only a remote imitation of a philosopher.” 

“You and | and all the rest?” She laughed. “You would 
not be difficult to read.” 

“If it were worth your while?” he asked. 

He regretted the words as soon as they were spoken, for 
they hinted his willingness to follow a certain clue which 
she might desire to offer. 

She remarked: “Next month, or the next, I go to Hali- 
karnassos with my husband.” 

He was not conscious that she watched him, yet he strove 
to exclude from his countenance emotion of any sort. 

“T had not heard,” he said, inwardly debating whether 
an odd joy or a sense of disappointment, as at an empty 
prospect, predominated within him. 

“It is a matter of business with him, and I go if I choose.” 

“And you have chosen?” 

She raised her brows a little, smiling and looking away 
from him. “Certainly I have chosen. How droll to ask! 
I like new experiences.” 

“There are many reasons why one might like to travel.” 

He had suddenly conceived the possibility of journeying 
to Asia Minor himself. He might go as if in pursuit of a 
charmer, and in reality he could thus escape home prob- 
lems. The whimsical action would not damage his fashion- 
able reputation, and he might amuse himself a little longer 
with the lady in a foreign land, while he enjoyed new sights. 
What was there to detain him in Athens? 
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“You would not like Halikarnassos perhaps?” she said, 
moving toward the house. 

It sounded like a direct challenge, to which he was about 
to reply out of this new mood, when a great clamour from 
below halted him. Sotele also turned. 

A long boat lay at the sea-wall, and on the strip of govern- 
ment land fringing the villa’s grounds stood five or six men, 
gesticulating and calling, evidently to Melanthyros. 

“T will go down and see what it is,” he said. 

With old-time agility, he swung down the steep terraces. 
He was on the last slope when Sotele’s voice reached him, 
screaming, “Come back! Come back!” 

He paused and looked up the hill, thinking that she was 
in distress. He saw her above waving to him:—quaintly 
short she appeared from his position. Then there was a 
surge of pain in his right ankle, and he fell heavily. 

Some one had seized him with a great grappling-hook and 
dragged him with a jerking wrench to the water-side. Before 
he could do more than reach out blindly with arms and legs, 


he was bound and thrown into a boat, which immediately 
pushed off. 
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MELANTHYROS’ first act of definite cognition revealed to him 
that the four men who rowed the boat wore the dress of 
public slaves. They were pulling swiftly and hugging the 
wall around Akte, as if the great Kantharos harbour were 
their destination,—an inference which was verified when 
they turned sharply around the transversely jutting break- 
water,—the leaf of the outer sea-door, as it were, by the 
pharos, over against the tomb of Themistokles. Between this 
and the opposite breakwater they caught the heave of the 
Saronic Gulf in the narrow channel and rocked perilously. 

Melanthyros did not speak until they were within the in- 
ner breakwaters and fortifications of Eetioneia. Then, divin- 
ing that they were to land at the naval docks and believing 
that he was sufficiently cool to express himself calmly, he 
addressed the man who was evidently the leader of the band 
and who sat on the bench against which his own head and 
shoulders rested in the uneasy position allowed by his bonds. 
—Three other men in the boat seemed to be guards. 

“Am I a prisoner?” he asked. 

The leader looked down at him tranquilly. “I am one 
of the magistrates of the criminal court of the Eleven,” he 
answered, with harsh formality. “You should not have re- 
sisted.” 

“I did not resist,” replied Melanthyros, with returning 
anger. “You made no demand. You seized me by force.” 
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“Your words these men will use against you at the in- 
quiry,” remarked the other. ‘‘Silence will be wiser.” 

“With what am I charged?” 

“That you will soon know.” 

“T have the right to know now.’—Melanthyros, ignorant 
of the law, ventured the assertion, however, with firmness 
which elicited the reply: 

“Robbery.” 

“Robbery? By Zeus and Helios—” 

“These men are witnesses who will swear to whatever you 
say,” the magistrate reiterated impersonally. 

At the landing a closed wagon was in waiting, into which 
Melanthyros was bundled, as if he were merchandise. After 
him the officer and one of his men entered, while, of the 
two remaining men, one was directed to sit with the driver, 
and the other to mount a horse and ride beside the convey- 
ance. 

Throughout the dark, jolting ride Melanthyros, partly 
because of angry pride, partly by reason of stupefaction, 
maintained the silence enjoined. When the wagon finally 
halted, his bonds were untied and he was told to go into the 
court-house in advance of his captors. Doors opened before 
him, as if by magic. 

The room into which he was introduced was an Official 
chamber, where already the president sat on a raised plat- 
form, with a secretary beside him, and before him, ranged 
on a semicircular bench, sat eight other members of the 
board. Melanthyros confusedly noted these details and 
reckoned the full quota:—eight on the bench, two on the 
platform, the eleventh, his captor, behind him. Then he be- 
came aware that at the further side of the room there were 
two individuals, whose place showed that they were de- 
tached from the court. With a tightening of his throat, he 
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recognised, in the one who sat leaning his chin on his hand, 
his uncle. The man who stood just in back of Charias was 
strangely familiar, but Melanthyros for some minutes could 
not name him. While he was staring at his uncle’s averted 
face and at the hard countenance of this other person, boldly 
presented to him full-front, he dimly heard the preliminaries 
between the magistrate who had arrested him and the presi- 
dent. 

“This is the prisoner, whom | seized on government land 
bordering the garden of Herogeiton, an Ionian metic resi- 
dent in the Peiraieus.” 

“Charias,” said the presiding judge to Melanthyros’ 
uncle, “look upon the prisoner and say whether this is the 
man against whom you deposed evidence.” 

Charias, lifting his eyes, met those of Melanthyros with 
equanimity. “It is,” he replied. 

“Name him,” demanded the officer. 

It was a duty which taxed Charias’ control apparently, as 
the direct gaze had not. He hesitated for a shade of time and 
coloured. But, when he spoke, it was done firmly enough:— 

“Melanthyros, the son of Melanippos, of the deme Er- 
chia—is the name by which he goes.” 

“Is that your name?” the judge asked Melanthyros. 

“It is.” His voice shook a little, as he himself heard it. 

The president motioned to Melanthyros’ captor to sit with 
his fellow-officers, and a slave stepped forward from the 
back of the room to set a chair for Melanthyros at an angle 
facing judge, court, and witnesses. 

“Melanthyros,” cried a well-known voice behind him, just 
as he was about to seat himself, “refuse to answer the ques- 
tions of these men! You have been arrested unconstitution- 
ally. And, moreover, the trial should be at a stated time, 
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giving you opportunity to plead your case and bring for- 
ward witnesses.” 

Melanthyros turned at the words and, like a child, 
stretched out his arms to Hypereides, who seemed to have 
descended from the heavens. That good friend advanced and 
cordially received the embrace. Then he gently forced Mel- 
anthyros into his chair and took his stand behind him. The 
court looked on sheepishly, as if at a loss at this procedure, 
but Charias rose to protest :— 

“Ts this intrusion constitutional?” he inquired. “The word 
has been used,” he added, sarcastically. 

“Look to your own steps, Charias!’” snapped Hypereides. 
“The law for mine | will prove, when and where you choose.” 

“State how the arrest was unconstitutional.” 

“Melanthyros was seized by force on the property of a 
private individual. It is a case of assault.” 

“That is false!” exclaimed Melanthyros’ captor. “He was 
seized on public property—And, furthermore, why may not 
a malefactor be forcibly seized by officers wherever en- 
countered Pr” 

“He stood on Herogeiton’s land when one of your men 
reached out and dragged him down with a boat-hook. You 
served no summons.” Hypereides stated the facts as calmly 
as if he had been an eye-witness. 

The president frowned in perplexity. It was possible that 
Hypereides’ legal ability disconcerted him. After a pause, 
he spoke :— 

“If the prisoner will make that statement on oath, and 
if the officer who arrested him will confirm it, I will take 
from Charias a written deposition of the charge, and from 
the accused his written denial, and will release the accused 
on bail, if that be procurable, until the day which I shall 
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appoint for the examination—I accept the case as belonging 
to the jurisdiction of this court,” he added, half pompously, 
half apologetically, as if he were substantiating a claim to 
knowledge of form and, at the same time, indicating his 
general willingness to propitiate if he were shown to be 
inaccurate. 

Melanthyros watched the faces. Then in the silence he 
made an exact statement of the details of his arrest, pre- 
fixing to that portion of the account which was the same as 
that extraordinarily furnished by Hypereides the narrative 
of his own proceedings from the time when he was first at- 
tracted by the cry and had descended the hill in response 
to the officers’ gesticulations. He insisted that he had heard 
no command to give himself in obedience to orders from 
the state. 

The officer who had made the arrest corroborated—hon- 
estly, but not without sullenness of demeanour—the whole 
story, admitting even, when he was explicitly questioned on 
this point, that in his excitement he might have omitted to 
serve technical summons. 

The secretary busily noted the account and its confirma- 
tion. 

“This,” said Hypereides, addressing himself to Melanthy- 
ros, but for the benefit of all present, “is not the regularly 
appointed inquiry, the official andkrisis, and therefore no 
evidence is of value. It remains for your accuser to file his 
plea and you, your response, and then, at the andkrisis which 
these magistrates will appoint, each side will bring forward 
proofs.” 

The presiding officer frowned again and impatiently 
shifted his position, but he made no objection. The man be- 
hind Charias, however, shuffled noisily, then turned his un- 
prepossessing countenance toward Charias and whispered 
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something to him. His bearing was characterised by such 
scornful arrogance that these acts, at that moment when 
the affair had been awkwardly brought to a halt, drew all 
eyes to him. In a flash of illumination, Melanthyros had the 
man’s identity. It was Atrestidas, the Arcadian general in 
whose train he had first seen Myrrhine. 

Charias smiled at the words which his companion had 
spoken. Then he said to the president :— 

“Is it after all not permissible for a magistrate and his 
men to arrest a malefactor?” 

“They must serve a summons,” Hypereides replied, inter- 
vening promptly.—‘“Is the information sought for a foreigner 
who is studying our Athenian laws?” He discharged his ar- 
row at Atrestidas without looking for an instant either at 
him or at Charias. 

Charias, in his turn ignoring Hypereides, retorted, as if 
to the president, and modulating his voice respectfully, “But 
suppose they have been refused admittance to the house?” 

Hypereides flung out his hands in a comprehensive refusal 
to be baited. “All the circumstances will come out at the 
investigation.” 

“Aye, that they will!” remarked Charias, quietly. 

The president here interposed :— 

“It remains for me to demand bail for the prisoner and 
to appoint the date for the investigation. I warn plaintiff 
and defendant that their only immediate duty is to formu- 
late, each, his written deposition.” 

“Did I arrive too late to hear the charge?” Hypereides 
inquired blandly of Melanthyros. 

“The prisoner is charged’”—the magistrate spoke with as- 
perity—‘‘with robbery on the seas and kidnapping.” 

“And the accuser?” 

“I am the accuser,” replied Charias. 
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The president next, with a sidelong look at Hypereides, 
as if to challenge him to pick another flaw, appointed the 
day for the andkrisis, or investigation, fifteen days from that 
date. 

Melanthyros, shocked by the whole train of untoward pro- 
ceedings, astounded by the formal charge, disconcerted and 
aggrieved by the presence of his uncle, alarmed for his own 
future,—so completely baffled was he by the magnitude of 
the offence named,—and, moreover, still suffering acutely 
from the pain in his wrenched and lacerated ankle, was, as 
is the way of the mind in crises, conscious mainly of two 
minor emotions:—a curiously harassing anxiety lest Atres- 
tidas be in some way a link between this predicament and 
his dilemma with Myrrhine, and petty annoyance at the 
bickering between Hypereides and Charias, which seemed 
to dismiss himself, the one chiefly concerned, as a person of 
no consequence. He actually dreaded the time when he 
should have to speak to Hypereides, lest he should break 
into a passion of childish vexation toward this friend who 
was his only hope of safety. That he suffered from these 
two fears, to the vitiation of the power to think clearly in 
his own defence, may be accepted as the measure of the 
blow’s intensity. It was in this state that he mechanically 
worded his written deposition. 

In the meanwhile, Hypereides was busily arranging for 
bail. The law required three sureties, and therefore a slave 
was despatched from the orator with notes to Praxiteles and 
Diodoros. 

Charias was not long occupied with writing out his charge 
—his manner in doing so was neat and unhurried—and he 
soon departed with Atrestidas. 

Melanthyros sat with his eyes closed, still striving with 
his absurd twofold nightmare and dizzily struggling to con- 
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trol the operation of his mind. Hypereides at a distance was 
talking with the members of the board. It was a genial con- 
versation on the legal points involved in a recent trial which 
had attracted attention, and these irrelevant echoes Melan- 
thyros welcomed, grateful for isolation: 

It was a long period of suspense, but marvellously in- 
nocuous to the patience of Hypereides, who continued to 
chat pleasantly and with every sign of zest. At length, the 
slave re-appeared, accompanied by the two friends, whose 
anxious faces contrasted with Hypereides’ equanimity. In- 
deed, Melanthyros, at sight of these two care-worn faces, felt 
that grip in his throat which had come at the voice of 
Hypereides and, when he strove to greet them, he found that 
he was dumb. But this constriction brought him release from 
the toils of his recent irrational distress, which vanished be- 
fore a fine up-springing emotion, a grand affirmation of grati- 
tude capable of destroying a thousand pressing negatives. 
Here in his three friends, in every action, motion, and look, 
he could read affection and perfect trust. 

At Hypereides’ recommendation, he reviewed his pre- 
viously drawn denial of the charge,—a task which, a little 
while before, he would have found impossible. Discovering 
therein, although, as he remembered with surprise, he had 
written the statement automatically, nothing to alter, he 
handed the tablet, even with some buoyancy of gesture, to 
the presiding magistrate. Yet, despite this exhibition of self- 
control, he was still unable to speak, except huskily. 

Later, while he was lying back in the litter which was 
carrying him to Praxiteles’ home, his emotion of thankfulness 
welled yet more in his heart, as he meditated on the good- 
ness which he was receiving, and was to continue to receive, 
at the hands of the three who walked beside him. 

Suddenly he raised himself. 
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“How did you know,” he asked of Hypereides, in the 
hoarse voice which he could command only by effort, “that 
I had been arrested?” 

“From Sotele. She sent a servant to find out where you 
were being taken and to inform me.” 

Melanthyros lay down again, to cogitate on this proof 
of his possessing a fourth friend. It touched him deeply, but 
did not exhilarate, as had those other manifestations of 
friendship. 
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AMONG moods which shift, there are those of which the im- 
press, or some detail of such print, is indelible——moods that 
rest on essentially powerful emotions. That sense of confi- 
dent strength, fashioned for Melanthyros out of his burst 
of affectionate gratitude to his friends, did not forsake him 
during the fourteen days given to the preparation of his 
defence; it was even true, that, despite clear, and often dis- 
couraging, realisation of his grave danger, he could at times 
look beyond the grim barrier—to make concrete his rather 
vague mental image of the trial—to future days in Athens 
which should be tranquil and purposeful. The situation dis- 
played to him that he had been hurled against certain serious 
realities, some most beautiful, others most balefully un- 
pleasant of aspect, and he was braced by discerning these 
things, for latterly he had been steadily growing unaware of 
the solid foundations of life. There contributed to perma- 
nence of mood, both the active attention which his mind must 
give to his suit, and the equable cheer of Hypereides’ 
business-like support and keen zest for the contest, charac- 
teristics of this lawyer which developed such practical ways 
of heartening the client as to discuss his prospects from the 
happiest angle, to lay emphasis on every hopeful point in the 
case, to establish definitely optimistic ideas, but always with- 
out minimising the gravity of the issue. In particular, Mel- 
anthyros’ friend instilled in him recognition of the full op- 
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portunity given him by Athenian legal procedure: if his case 
were to be lost. before the magistrates at the andkrisis, he 
still might hope and strive for a favourable decision when 
it went before the large jury of the Heliastai, whereas a judg- 
ment for his side at the preliminary investigation would re- 
lease him from the charge forever. Thus in the foreground lay 
the vision of possible victory, while behind it he might be- 
hold another trench where, in case of a first defeat, he could 
again give battle. 

The accusation was indubitably rooted in knowledge which 
Charias had in some way gathered concerning Melanthyros’ 
connection with the band of sea-rovers, and therefore the 
necessity which now confronted the victim was to prove his 
personal innocence of all the problematically black trans- 
actions of this crew. But how was proof available? Of what 
value would Melanthyros’ own unsupported word be? It 
was conceivable that some of the men with whom he had 
served at sea had been hired to swear falsely against him. 
In that event, was there a single ray of light for him? It 
was, indeed, extraordinary that, in the face of such consider- 
ations, Melanthyros should maintain courage. 

For Hypereides, this intricacy and difficulty of situation, 
this likeness to a mighty and well-organised game evolved 
to tax his ingenuity, had intriguing appeal; visibly it stimu- 
lated him to that unswerving bravery, by the reaction of 
which Melanthyros profited wholesomely. Hypereides had 
declared from the outset that it would be most important to 
track some of these hypothetical pirates and enlist them on 
their side, but manifestly the time was too short for such a 
search, albeit the lawyer planned securely on undertaking 
the quest, if the preliminary inquiry should go against them. 
He was eagerly bent on turning to their aid also all the 
knowledge that could be gleaned concerning Atrestidas. It 
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was he who had presented the Olynthian Myrrhine to Phryne, 
as a tribute to her charms, and thus it was possible that 
Phryne could supply some information. Melanthyros did not 
for an instant doubt her willingness to serve him,—indeed, 
he was touched by her readiness to put herself to any dis- 
agreeable trouble for his sake; but she had no intelligence 
to give. She knew the Arcadian general very slightly and of 
late she had scarcely seen him. She pledged herself to make 
every effort to attract the man to her house; as it happened, 
however, he prudently resisted her overtures. But the ap- 
plication to Phryne, her response, and the high estimate set 
by Praxiteles, Hypereides, and Apelles, unanimously and 
spontaneously at this time, on her friendship for Melanthy- 
ros gladdened him, little as she could actually accomplish 
in this instance. From the assurance that she was always loyal 
to her friends he recovered some of his earlier sentiment for 
her, and this he cherished beside those other evidences of 
things in this world which are substantial and fine. 

Phryne, in making her scanty report to Hypereides, had 
suggested that Atrestidas’ visits to Athens were to be con- 
nected with the presumption that he held some post as spy 
or secret agent under the Macedonian King, and that it 
might easily be that he, in being a traveller, had stumbled 
upon the knowledge of Melanthyros’ term as a seaman and 
had imparted the fact to Charias. His action in doing so 
might perhaps savour of a bargain: Charias for ill news 
of his nephew might have undertaken some obscure political 
task in the interests of Philip. 

“If only,’ Hypereides had exclaimed, “we could produce 
a counter-Atrestidas! Show me some outlandish enemy of the 
man, and we might lime him!” 

Melanthyros also followed the theory that Atrestidas was 
essential to his uncle’s attack and had already indicated that 
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in Myrrhine there might be a clue. He dwelt on her hatred 
for her captor and intimated that Atrestidas perhaps ima- 
gined that she was dangerous and hoped by ruining her 
present master to recover her. To this Hypereides had re- 
plied that there might be a wheel within a wheel, but that 
this explanation did not appear to him cogent. The girl, 
nevertheless, he thought, possibly could inform them in some 
detail concerning Atrestidas’ antecedents. Consequently, he 
volunteered to pay a visit to her at Erchia, “provided,” he 
said, “you could not handle her better.” 

Melanthyros, with a flaming face, replied that he had no 
influence and, furthermore, begged his friend to relinquish 
the plan of approaching her. He was distinctly unwilling to 
involve her at all, even to the degree of merely questioning 
her. His pleas did not, however, dissuade Hypereides from 
going, although that astute personage made his trip at night 
without Melanthyros’ knowledge. The next day he drily ap- 
prised him of the fact, adding the more important piece of 
news, that she was of no assistance whatever. 

Melanthyros thereupon gloomily inquired whether she 
might not injure them by suddenly conceiving the wild de- 
sire to murder Atrestidas. 

“Set your mind at rest!” Hypereides answered, easily. 
“She is not worth a moment’s anxiety. Her love and her ha- 
tred alike may one day be shown not to have been very 
deeply rooted. No,”—in answer to a movement on Melanthy- 
ros’ part—‘‘I do not fancy that she has played you false in 
this matter,—although, Melanthyros, it is to be hoped that 
you did not confide to her or any other woman that you 
had ever been a sailor. Women are often not to be trusted. 
At any rate, | imagine that she is outside this whole affair.” 

After a little he said, as if irrelevantly, “It would lie open 
to us, if the andkrisis went wrong, to institute before the 
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final trial in the Heliastic Court action for assault against 
the officials who arrested you without proper summons.” 

Melanthyros silently interpreted the orator’s words as the 
admission of a check. Presumably therefore he had built 
on the chance of using the girl, in spite of his feint not to 
value her testimony. For the moment, this understanding 
brought giddiness, for it would seem that Hypereides was 
not as confident as he liked to appear and that he had been 
treating his client somewhat as one might a child. But 
then—the better thought came—one must determine to be 
at least as gallant in one’s own behalf as is one’s friend. 

Soon after this, Hypereides expressed himself sanguinely, 
describing how Praxiteles and Diodoros had arranged to 
have both Charias and Atrestidas so carefully watched as to 
discover before the investigation whether it really was their 
plan to call as witnesses any of the sailors of Melanthyros’ 
acquaintance. If it were their intention to do so, it might 
be open to the other side also to negotiate in season with 
these men. Melanthyros did not urge him to develop his 
scheme in this direction, for he became uncomfortably aware 
of the fact that now and then an honest case received help 
from dishonest dealings. It seemed scarcely the moment to 
protest, or to cavil at his friend’s methods, particularly since 
he could not have sworn that he would, when the time came, 
refuse to use any implement offered. What could it matter 
how he won indemnity, since at heart he knew that he was 
innocent of the evil charged? It distressed him to foresee 
the possibility of being forced to decide such a question of 
ethics, and he did not permit himself to do more than raise 
the problem and dismiss it hurriedly. 

He had been early set at the task of compiling a list of 
every person whom he knew in Athens, one which grew as- 
tonishingly under Hypereides’ prodding on each occasion 
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when it was presented as complete. Sisyphos and the Da- 
naides were not more strictly held to effort apparently hope- 
less of termination! It was at one of these searching re- 
visions that Melanthyros first bethought himself of Thyion- 
idas. He was amazed at his dullness in not remembering the 
Laconian sooner, especially since this man had for some time 
past been rendering himself obnoxious. The only possible 
explanation of his odd forgetfulness was that this was a per- 
son whom he instinctively considered as apart from his pres- 
ent life. He belonged to the former days in Arcadia, and his 
unexpected appearance in Athens was only an intrusion of 
that earlier time. But when he did add this name to the list, 
he felt elated and he remarked to Hypereides that this might 
be the “counter-Atrestidas.” Thereupon he narrated how 
he and the Laconian had together looked from the wayside 
thicket upon Atrestidas and his train and how Thyionidas 
had behaved like a man with little affection for the success- 
ful Arcadian. 

“We have him! We have him!” cried Hypereides. “Find 
this Laconian!” 

He made a grimace when he learned that he must be 
sought at the house of Phokion. 

“But I would seek him in the House of Hades!” he de- 
clared. “The man is a fit mate to Atrestidas on the other side. 
You may wager that they are both rivals for Philip’s favour 
and that therefore the secret for this one’s manipulation 
will not be hard to find. It is as clear as day that he is one 
of the Macedonian’s men. Otherwise, why does he dally with 
the noble Phokion? It must be that he scatters for the select 
few a little of the gold-dust of Pella. And possibly that is 
why he is so shy of your company at present, lest his col- 
league and foe, Atrestidas, suspect him of assisting you and 
manufacture a black report to send north. But we must have 
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him! ’Tis a task for Sotele and the Academics to bring him 
to us.” 

Again, as in the case of Myrrhine, Melanthyros protested, 
but to no advantage. 

But the days slipped by, and the Laconian was not to be 
found. Assuredly, it was a new experience, to long to see this 
fantastic! The craving, however, grew as the days passed, for 
it began to appear that Hypereides was almost staking the 
hope of the defence on the information which he expected 
to gain from this Thyionidas. It became accordingly more 
and more evident that, barring such aid, Melanthyros must 
rely wholly on his own powers of persuasion to convince the 
court that he had been the ignorant and innocent companion 
of the seamen, however criminal their deeds might be shown 
to have been. No word of success came from the watch kept 
by Diodoros and the sculptor on Charias and Atrestidas. 

When there were left only a very few days between him and 
the investigation, Melanthyros took soberly a silent review 
of his position and decided, still supported by that courage 
which had come to him at the first, that he would un- 
doubtedly be the loser. The charge against him was a grave 
one, and conviction could mean nothing but death, so firmly 
was Athens in her weakness set on fidelity to that tradition 
of her former maritime glory whereby she had declared her- 
self the relentless foe of pirates and bent on sweeping the 
whole malignant race from the sea. With the lucidity of the 
men of his circle, he calculated that in such a case as his 
the city would choose to display grandly her ideals, her 
championship of order, her claim to the thalassocracy which 
she declined to see except as a still vigorous empire nobly 
administered, And for the man who should so die, the scape- 
goat, how trivial to lose life for a sham ostentation of sham 
dignity! To the query, nevertheless, whether it would not 
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have been better if he had remained with his Arcadian flocks, 
Melanthyros could not, even now, answer in the affirmative. 
His retrospective fancy found the few years in his fathers’ 
city too rich, as a whole, for the regret, although the desire 
to live, and the thought of the sunlight peace of the hills 
and of the sweetness there of his early reveries on men and 
Gods, and the spectacle of the earth and the stars assailed 
his choice. The true bitterness lay rather in the knowledge 
that as yet he was nothing but an individual on whom other 
men’s deeds and ideals impinged, while with this went the 
sense of potency of some sort, which proper opportunity 
would develop. That blind realisation of some worth in his 
own soul may have been the secret of the abiding strength of 
his valour. Of his friends, all his true friends,—not only the 
trio who had first aided him, but also Phryne, Apelles, Alexis 
too, in his way, even Miltas, and Sotele—Melanthyros be- 
lieved that they could not save him, a belief which added 
poignantly to his appreciation of their tenderness, their great 
willingness to do for him. The situation showed him human 
affection variously embodied,—it was the image of truth re- 
fracted from a set of facets—yearning toward practical mani- 
festation and thwarted by circumstance, and this was a deso- 
lating commentary on the weakness of man faced by force, 
—strangely enough, by the mighty, grinding force of his 
own social machinery. Yet this same situation, by revealing 
relentlessly the dynamics of the opposition, gave a stu- 
pendously complete presentation of the emotion which con- 
tended fruitlessly. Each of those human facets was sending 
out a divine glow of which Melanthyros otherwise would 
not have dreamed. A poet, he was confident, would have 
transferred the sorrow to the friends, who must fail, from 
the befriended, who must die, and he would also discern 
that their grief, when it had passed, would have added to 
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the spiritual beauty of the souls in which it had dwelt. 

That which might yet save him must be clever appeal to 
his judges. His exaltation might have had its Platonic 
touches; his mind was capable, however, also of shrewd 
common-sense which would not, despite the precedent of 
Sokrates, thrust aside as unworthy the aid of rhetoric. He 
was clear that this was a point totally distinct from that 
other ugly one, the possible temptation to buy off witnesses 
or to act otherwise dishonourably, and he was not even 
aware that he might have been upbraided with inconsistency 
for combining idealism and prudence. Doubtless no one of 
his friends detected this flaw. 

If Hypereides had toward Melanthyros’ gaining an in- 
heritance employed his best talents in preparing the speech 
to be delivered at the trial, he was now beyond all things 
anxious to evolve a plea which should suit to perfection his 
client’s character and should also by its succinct argument 
impress the magistrates. Yet in preparing this speech he must 
not for a moment lose sight of the contingency whereby it 
would be necessary to write a second, that is, for the trial 
before the Heliasts. Naturally two speeches on the same 
theme must offer the same reasoning; yet also they must be 
distinct in character, and every precaution must be taken 
against destroying the effect of the second at the crucial 
time by unpleasantly familiar echoes from the first. For if 
the case should ultimately be sent to the Heliasts, it would 
became so famous that every telling phrase used at the and- 
krisis would be bruited from one end of Athens to the other, 
until it would be inconceivable that any of the jurors im- 
panelled could be uninformed. On the one occasion, Melan- 
thyros must speak to the head, on the other, to the heart. 
And yet the heart must not be entirely forgotten in the first 
instance, and certainly not the head in the second, for in- 
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dubitably among those on whom the juryman’s lot would 
fall, perhaps two hundred or even five hundred men, there 
would be some equipped with hard head-pieces. On the 
other hand, suppose the preliminary trial gave Hypereides’ 
client the triumph, how vexatious it would be not to have 
made all the points possible, and as brilliantly as possible! 
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THE scene at the magistrates’ investigation had turned out 
a comedy, enjoyed exquisitely, at the moment and in rem- 
iniscence, by Hypereides. For Melanthyros it had passed 
after the first as a burlesque which he could not understand, 
indeed, as something, by reason of his inability to compre- 
hend, distressing, except in so far as it promised safety to 
himself. 

The trial had opened solemnly enough with a well con- 
ceived and ably delivered speech by Charias, charging the 
defendant with piracy and kidnapping, naming him con- 
fidently as an associate of a bold rover whose name brought 
a tremor to the group assembled.—There were present, in ad- 
dition to the eleven magistrates, a few spectators who, by 
favour of the litigants or of the officers, had gained admis- 
sion.—It was not at this stage of the proceedings that Hyper- 
eides derived any pleasure. On the contrary, Melanthyros, 
himself uncertain whether the miscreant whose name he had 
heard were the rotund captain of the crew who had im- 
pressed him, on glancing in instinctive doubt toward Hy- 
pereides, beheld there a puzzled, anxious expression, by no 
means re-assuring. With much skill Charias went on to speak 
of the reluctance with which he performed this duty of pub- 
licly denouncing one whom the city knew as his near kins- 
man, and in this connection he managed to hint delicately 
that he had accepted the fact of relationship with great diffi- 
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culty, as a preposterous claim on the part of an Arcadian 
stranger. It was rhetorical proficiency which one like Hyper- 
eides ought to admire, this ability to cast the shadow of spuri- 
ousness over a man, in the same breath with the statement of 
almost invincible shrinking from the necessity of prosecuting 
a young man of the speaker’s immediate family. He thereby 
fashioned two persons out of Melanthyros: one, his nephew, 
to injure whom high duty to his country moved him, the 
other, a mean adventurer of base antecedents, who now stood 
justly charged with gross crimes. Thus the whole speech 
tended to develop the plaintiff's character from two points 
of advantage, whence his hearers had opportunity to note a 
series of examples of his virtue. They must have seen him 
at least in the guise of righteous man duped, self-sacrificing 
uncle, patriot. “Look what this Melanthyros is!” was the 
implicit argument. “Probably an impostor from his baby- 
hood, who has wronged me grievously. Let that pass! I take 
him for my nephew and, for the sake of that loved sister 
whose son he claims to be, I give him my affection. And now, 
for the city’s sake, for the welfare of her citizens, her homes, 
and her allies, and for the glory of her name, I crush that 
love in my heart and, in spite of my own anguish, I drag 
him hither to be condemned!’ To have fastened upon Mel- 
anthyros this tacit arraignment as a cheat would be valuable 
toward undermining the reply which the defence might easily 
be foreseen to adopt: namely, that Charias had instituted 
this very suit out of grudge because he had been forced to 
cede to Melanthyros property unlawfully withheld. Against 
such crafty dexterity of clever insinuation, what chance did 
the victim have? Before his uncle had half finished, Melan- 
thyros was conscious of the sapping of his courage. It seemed 
to him a hopeless task even to speak in answer to the charge. 
Rhythmic words from his carefully prepared defence jangled 
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in his mind, mocking him like metallic commonplaces which 
would pass as forgeries. 

“T will prove to you by witnesses, gentlemen, two facts”: 
—Charias had reached the definite, and Melanthyros’ 
spirits rallied a little to grapple therewith,—“‘first, that this 
man was once member of a band of sea-robbers under an 
infamous captain whose name you have already heard; 
second, that he was himself actually seen in the discharge 
of iniquities belonging to his nefarious calling. For I will 
present ample evidence, gentlemen, from eyewitnesses of his 
complicity in the capture of a merchant-ship, its robbing, 
its sinking, the landing of certain members of its crew on 
a lonely island, and the selling of others into slavery.” 

A door opened to admit the first witness, whom Melanthy- 
ros immediately recognised as the seaman whom the captain 
of the lugger on which he had himself served had selected 
for a companion in mysterious shore duty on that memorable 
day at Knidos. Melanthyros had last seen him standing with 
the master, both of them from an angle of outlook before 
a shabby shop furtively spying to track his own path up 
the hill to the temple of Aphrodite. 

“Look!” cried Charias, dramatically. “My opponent recog- 
nises the witness!” 

“Do you recognise him?” asked the presiding magistrate, 
addressing Melanthyros,—whose face must certainly have 
made the revelation to which Charias drew attention. 

“Yes,” Melanthyros answered, quietly, although he 
doubted whether the question might properly be asked at 
such a time. 

The witness was requested to tell his story. And here the 
comedy began. 

The sailor, in a hearty, salt-seasoned way, told the truth 
as Melanthyros knew it, except that he maintained unflinch- 
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ingly that the ship on which they had been fellows was an 
honourable coasting-craft, out for fair gain in a jolly, but 
altogether creditable, manner, commanded by the shrewd- 
est and finest captain who ever walked a deck,—“although 
perhaps a bit too ready with his fists for the comfort of a 
landsman!’’—and that Melanthyros, impudently asserted to 
have enlisted voluntarily, “seeking a change from the tend- 
ing of dumb flocks,” had finally deserted at Knidos. He gave 
this tale just enough zest and saucy humour to win his hear- 
ers to himself and also to Melanthyros, who was, rather 
comically, but affectionately, represented as a shepherd at 
sea. “We missed him mainly for his music!” was his finish- 
ing sally. The man, in spite of his fun, showed himself in all 
ways a competent witness, making his statement lucid and 
observing the forms of judicial procedure. He deposed that 
he was a free citizen of Methymna. 

There was a pause when he stopped. Then Charias dis- 
missed him, but with visible trace of dissatisfaction, which, 
quite as evidently, he was striving to conceal. For one brief 
instant, the plaintiff and the witness confronted each other, 
and there was suggestion of some discord in their relations. 
The witness, not without much jaunty effrontery, took his 
seat in the court-room. 

“It is little,’ Charias resumed, “to have shown that Melan- 
thyros was once a sailor. You have, however, heard how 
from his duty to an honourable captain he deserted. You 
will now hear that he was one of a company of men who 
sailed the sea to snare free-born men and women into slavery, 
to destroy property, and, for aught I know, to murder!” 

Here developed the broad farce. Another of Melanthyros’ 
former associates appeared and blandly related the tale al- 
ready told. He had barely finished speaking when a third 
shipmate stepped to the witness-place and again told the 
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story. Still another would have played the appointed part, 
had not Charias passionately called upon the officers to stop 
the exhibition. The little group who sat with Hypereides 
were laughing openly, and one or two countenances on 
Charias’ side wore a smile, while the magistrates themselves 
were struggling for composure. The harmless account to 
which every one present had now listened three times was 
a ludicrous contrast to the direful narrative for which 
Charias’ preamble had called. 

At the herald’s question whether all the witnesses for the 
accusation had been called, there was a roar of uncontroll- 
able laughter. When it had subsided, Charias moved to leave 
the room, but was halted by the attendants. He barely man- 
aged to articulate the words:—“I have nothing further to 
say.” Yet when he perceived that Atrestidas had sprung to 
his feet in a rage and was striding menacingly toward the 
four sailors, he displayed marvellous self-command. For, 
losing no time, he with great dignity walked over to his im- 
petuous friend, took him by the arm, and entreated him to 
have done with the case, since they had dealt with perjurers. 
He spoke this clearly and firmly, by his intervention silen- 
cing Atrestidas. The curious who stood nearest heard the Ar- 
cadian mutter only once in reply, threatening that he would 
still see to it, “by the Twelve Gods, that the whole crew of 
miserable, false-swearing pirates met the death that they 
deserved!” 

Then the defendant was called and arose, to another peal 
of laughter and much cheering. He was manifestly outraged 
by this demonstration, his angry embarrassment showing 
that he accepted it as the suggestion that he was playing a 
leading part for the spectators’ diversion. His vexation and 
constraint of manner secured him no mercy from the four 
tars of his acquaintance, who, seeing him annoyed and at a 
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loss, clapped and stamped the harder, and made his name 
resound in more noisy commendation. At length, the court 
heralds and servitors restored calm, and Melanthyros had 
opportunity to speak. Like his uncle, he was barely ar- 
ticulate, and, also like him, he declared that he had nothing 
further to say. 

“T dismiss the case,” the presiding officer announced. “And 
I warn the defendant that it lies within his right to prosecute 
the plaintiff for libel.” 

But Melanthyros impatiently made the gesture of refusal. 

Hypereides and the rest converted the moment into a 
ceremony of triumph, and in the genuine gladness of his 
friends Melanthyros found relief from the angry heat which 
had come over him. It was, nevertheless, impossible for him 
to adopt the merry key of his companions, and they, reading 
his sensitiveness, soon released him from the sailors with 
whose uproarious reminiscences he strove to forbear. When 
he was alone with his friends and was told that a festive 
banquet awaited him at Phryne’s, as if he were an over- 
wrought child, he burst into tears. As soon as he could, he 
begged them to leave him quite solitary in his own home 
until the next morning, when he would hear the explanation 
of his good fortune, “and enjoy it too,” he added, whimsi- 
cally. 

The emissary despatched to him at the time appointed was 
Diodoros, a choice which indulged Melanthyros. 

“You shall select,” said the newcomer, eyeing Melanthyros 
affectionately, “your own method of learning the truth in 
this matter, so far as I know it, but | would recommend that 
you let me tell my story as I have constructed it, and then 
you may question me.” 

Melanthyros assented readily, remarking with good hu- 
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mour that he could scarcely be said to have been the 
chooser. 

“Of your connection with the pirates—” Diodoros was be- 
ginning, whereupon it appeared that Melanthyros’ gaiety 
had vanished, for he called a halt with a dismal question. 

“Then they were pirates?” he demanded. 

“Wait until I come to that,” urged Diodoros. 

“T ask you, were they pirates? You shall answer that 
now!” 

“Well, if you wish it,—they were.” 

“So I have been thinking all night long,’ was the bitter 
response. ‘““Then the charge was true.” 

“Has it made you a pirate?” queried Diodoros, aggrieved 
by this disconcerting unreasonableness. 

He received no answer. 

“Shall I tell the story?” he asked, after a silence. 

“As you will—Yes, I wish it.” Melanthyros attempted to 
recover his gracious manner. 

“Then of your connection with the pirates, Aleus evi- 
dently carried word to Charias, although how he found it 
out, none of us can say. Jealousy is all-powerful, as some 
of the philosophers and poets have asserted, and, from the 
day when Apelles first admired your beauty, the lad must 
have hated you and set himself to discover something to 
your detriment. And here let us admit that, as his speech 
before the magistrates showed, your uncle Charias under- 
stands the art of reading men and appealing to their emo- 
tions! Aleus was an instrument cleverly selected and skil- 
fully used for the end.” 

After this prelude Diodoros waited, watching Melanthy- 
ros, who was meditating. Finally, at a sign, he resumed. 

In substance, this was his report:—Guided by a hint from 
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Aleus, Charias had, with prodigious diligence, pieced out 
some bits of information concerning the crew with whom 
presumably Melanthyros had served. It appeared that 
Phryne’s conjecture in regard to Atrestidas was correct: that, 
as a wide traveller, with odd acquaintances binding him to 
this place and that, he had been of immediate assistance, 
even to the point of surprising and seizing some of the sail- 
ors in their secluded retreat in the Argolid. To further the 
object which had originally attached him to Charias, not 
improbably one such as Phryne had imagined, a detail in 
Philip’s manifold secret schemes of establishing relations 
with individuals in Athens, he had continued to give signal 
aid. It was he who by bribes and threats had persuaded the 
seamen to appear in court and denounce Melanthyros. They 
were forced to choose between concocting and consistently 
maintaining a false tale ruinous to him and suffering death 
as the pirates which the Arcadian could prove them to be. 
Accordingly they had devised a story to which they were 
all pledged to swear, whereby they should appear as sailors 
robbed and otherwise grievously injured by Melanthyros 
and the crew to which they would make it out that he be- 
longed. The prosecution had doubtless reckoned valuable 
to their case the effect on the magistrates of the recognition 
which Melanthyros must betray when confronted with the 
men. The fact that he knew them could easily be interpreted 
to his disadvantage. Pending the trial, the sailors had been 
guarded rigorously, but not so closely as to have escaped the 
ingenuity of Thyionidas. 

“Thyionidas!” cried Melanthyros. “But it was impossible 
to find him!” 

“Myrrhine sent him to the rescue,” Diodoros explained, 
lamely, ‘“‘almost at the very last.” 
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“Myrrhine!” Melanthyros exclaimed a second time. “But 
Hypereides told me that she could be of no help!” 

“He thought it better that neither you nor any of the rest 
of us should know.—Wait, Melanthyros, until you hear fur- 
ther.” Diodoros strove to check his friend’s impetuous anger. 
“All the circumstances are strange. But you will see that 
Hypereides wished to act for the best——At any rate, Thyion- 
idas had no difficulty in promptly introducing to Hypereides 
the captain and other sailors of this famous crew!—Incredi- 
ble, but true, | assure you!—it was through them that he 
heard the exact nature of Charias’ plot. For their fellows had 
managed to communicate with them, even from the house 
here in Athens where Atrestidas kept them in custody. The 
rest is simple. The prisoners were promised safety,—and our 
friend Charias was outbidden. How the witnesses earned their 
money, you saw. All the rest of the crew would have ap- 
peared, if necessary—For my part, I shall never forget 
Charias, caught in his own net, and, without one outspoken 
word, proved to the echo a briber!” 

Melanthyros did not laugh with him. “By Zeus,” he cried, 
“T would that this had been another man’s experience, and 
not mine!” 

“Melanthyros,” Diodoros said, after a pause, “you are 
wrong in feeling vexed with Hypereides for deceiving you. 
Consider how intricate, how unusual, the case was. It rested 
on the integrity of a band of pirates and Thyionidas, who 
seems, if the truth were told, to have been their employer, 
or, at least, in some measure a sharer in their spoils. Sup- 
pose that in the end they had actually kept the compact made 
by the first four with Atrestidas. Suppose that the Laconian 
and this Arcadian had suddenly become reconciled, or that 
it had turned out that they had never been in serious fact 
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enemies. With such possibilities in view, was it not right 
that Hypereides should not trouble you with this strange 
plan, but should leave you free, if there should be need, 
to deliver the earnest speech prepared?” 

“You speak with the sophistry of Hypereides himself!” 
asserted Melanthyros. ‘For you and Praxiteles and the rest 
it may have been a pleasant comedy. Fancy, if you can, 
the feelings of the mocked protagonist!—Let us never again,’ 
he finished, passionately, “speak of this subject!” 

“That,” replied Diodoros, spiritedly, “is possible between 
you and me, but with others you cannot avoid it. And I 
counsel you to act like a man of common sense, if your 
gratitude does not teach you to act with proper kindness 
toward Hypereides. How can you fail to speak to him of 
the theme over which he has laboured night and day in 
your behalf? What ignominy attaches to you, Melanthyros, 
through a charge thus triumphantly thrust aside?” 

“The ignominy of ridicule! And, beyond that, the ig- 
nominy of the truth! I have been the associate of pirates 
and my life has been bought off by bribery! What an ac- 
cursed family! My uncle, my mother’s brother, bribes a set 
of ruffians to swear against me, and a shameless Laconian 
saves me by out-bribing him!” 

It was impossible for him to reveal all that contributed 
to his discontent. He would himself have shrunk from de- 
claring in his own thoughts that he was no less unwilling to 
be indebted to Sotele and Myrrhine than to Thyionidas and 
the cleverness of Hypereides. And how was he to explain 
to Diodoros the chagrin with which he realised that at every 
turn in his life there had been the harassing intervention 
of the trivial and the sordid? This particular situation, with 
its astounding meshwork of fact and action, was beyond all 
the others that had annoyed him preposterous and unbear- 
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able! He fancied that he would be lastingly comic in his 
own eyes, in that the bluster of his arrest and the farce of 
his trial had followed his ecstatic mood at Sotele’s. He had 
once intended to show himself so noble, so born to philos- 
ophy, and here he had been buzzing nothings in the ear of 
a woman-sophist as a preliminary to his being laid by the 
heels through somebody’s plotting and again set upright by 
another somebody’s counter-plot! It might well be that his 
life was a comedy for the amusement of a goat-hoofed God, 
Who might boast that in a neat and novel manner he had 
saved this Melanthyros from the toils of a woman! 

There came better moments than these, recurrences of the 
mood in which he had awaited his trial. He thanked Hyper- 
eides manfully and drew from the act comfort, for the 
orator’s manner had then impressed him with the idea that 
he was truly a friend. It was pleasant to believe that lately, 
and also in that earlier trial, genuine affection directed the 
manipulation of the piece on the board,—a thing which Mel- 
anthyros still felt himself to have been. He sought his as- 
sociates of the sea and paid each man roundly, a bounty in 
excess of whatever they might have received. Conscience 
persistently upbraided him for such largesse to knaves, but 
pride held him to the discharge of that which he saw as a 
debt. Hypereides told him that Thyionidas had borne all 
the expenses which had arisen, and here Melanthyros felt 
the greater obligation, which, however, he must wait to ful- 
fill, since the Laconian had, after his own perverse habits, 
disappeared on the day of the trial. To the farm at Erchia, 
Melanthyros despatched a messenger with a sumptuous gala 
dress for Myrrhine and a set of jewelry,—necklace, bracelets, 
and earrings; the ornaments for neck and arms being charm- 
ingly chased with tiny Victories, each driving a chariot, one 
behind another, and the ear-rings being fashioned each into 
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this delicate device, a Victory in her car. To Sotele he in- 
dited a short .poem in elegiacs, commemorating the lady 
“whose thought for her friend outstripped the swift galley 
in which he lay bound.” These latter distributions of grati- 
tude wrought on him less genially than his interview with 
Hypereides; they increased that bitter sense of belittlement. 

But he had right judgment and soon he determined to set 
aside, with all the force that he could muster, these disturbing 
thoughts whenever they assailed him. He was aware that 
cheerful concurrence in fate was a worthier expression of 
character than vain regret and the nurture of super-sensitive 
broodings. Diodoros had said to him:—‘May not a man be 
himself, whatever his surroundings?” 

And Melanthyros, although he had then answered moodily, 
“It is a question whether it is not the surroundings which 
make the man,” had in his after meditations allowed the 
idea to take root, so that he was able to resolve to be that 
which ideally he willed to be, despite any forced part as- 
signed him by past or future circumstances. For the present, 
he would not perplex himself with inquiry for the motives 
of Thyionidas, Hypereides, or any other man, in relation to 
himself, and friendship he would accept at its highest value. 

News of two departures from Athens relieved the prob- 
lem of practical conduct:—Charias, who had been hooted 
and pelted in the public streets, had betaken himself, none 
knew whither, and Sotele with her husband had embarked 
for Halikarnassos. He might pick up the threads of his life 
at the point where the Eleusinian vision had been woven 
into the fabric. Presumably it would be best to make more 
serious effort to ally himself with the Academics and to 
forget that ships sailed often across the waters in the wake 
of the lady who had made no sign. 
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“IMAGINE for me, friends, mountains and springs and quiet 


woods, where this creature should conceal himself!” cried 
Praxiteles, at work with his chisel on a great piece of marble 
out of which was emerging the form of a man. , 

He had for lounging spectators in his workshop Nikias, 
Diodoros, and Hypereides, while in a remote corner Apelles 
was busily employed at an easel, painting a portrait, it 
would seem, of Melanthyros, who lay at full length near 
him placidly trilling on his flute. 

“What needs your dull art of imagination?” snarled the 
painter. “How many days must you hammer away at your 
stone before you get a vestige of likeness? By night-fall you 
shall see that piper on my tablet! I brought the tools of 
my trade to shame the sluggard!” 

Praxiteles laughed. “Take care lest onlookers injure that 
famous delicacy of technique!—Melanthyros, are Apelles 
and these others your guests? I had scarcely begged for an 
invasion.” 

“Then accept an invader in a truer sense!” exclaimed a 
rough voice from the door. 

The pipes halted, and Melanthyros rose to greet the La- 
conian Thyionidas who, faithful to his strange customs, had 
thus unexpectedly re-appeared. 

“Pipes it is?” queried the intruder. ‘‘As when I first saw 
him in my hut among the hills!” 
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“Tell us,’ demanded Praxiteles. “Here is the bringer of 
my inspiration!” 

Whereat Thyionidas, in his rude way, narrated how Mel- 
anthyros had knocked at his door and how the next day 
they had travelled together. He spared no detail, neither 
mention of the falls which the musician had sustained, nor 
of the eyes that he avowed him to have made at Myrrhine, 
when she passed in Atrestidas’ train. 

Melanthyros must accept the laugh which followed. 

“But the Laconian saved you a mighty fall yonder in 
the court-room, eh, young sir?” 

It was in the early days of Melanthyros’ resumption of 
life after his time of bitterness. The challenge came dis- 
tastefully. 

“I wish to speak to you,” he answered, awkwardly, “of 
my gratitude.” 

“My ears are open.” 

The formal expression of thanks tripped, as might have 
been expected. 

“Tis but the settling of a score,” muttered Thyionidas, 
when Melanthyros had finished. “Your father saved my life 
once in battle, and now I have saved his son.” 

“My father?” 

“Aye, if you still claim Melanippos as your father. He 
was not the only soldier in your fine Agesilaos’ army.—A 
hired soldier, shepherd, much as your gorge dislikes the 
term!” 

“You knew my father!” 

“But for knowing him in the flesh, I might have out- 
stripped him in the pilgrimage to Hades’ House!—’Twas a 
small deed, however. Merely by instinct, he covered me with 
his shield and gave me time to rise after | had been down. 
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Another man might have done it. But he did it, and now I 
have paid the score.” He shouted at his own ungracious 
words. 

“Did you know me when I first saw your” asked Melan- 
thyros, his voice shaking. 

“Why should I be seeking for the son of Melanippos in 
every stranger who raided my victuals?” 

It was the only response that he deigned to give. 

The auditors terminated the dialogue for the present by 
addressing, one and another, a merry series of jests to Thy- 
ionidas, that they might enjoy the flavour of his gruffly 
comic retorts. Their readiness left Melanthyros free to plan 
how, when he should be alone with the man, he might ques- 
tion him to greater satisfaction. To have found one who 
knew his father was disturbingly agreeable, promising pos- 
sibly a new background of idea for his own life. The in- 
formation which he might obtain would perhaps place him 
with the sense of permanent foothold among realities in 
this Athens. The old slander contrived by Charias still 
rankled. 

Thyionidas brought Melanthyros abruptly into the dis- 
cussion, but as a subject, not as a participant. 

“Is my shepherd model for both of these artists?’ he 
asked. 

“For me, seriously,’ Praxiteles replied, eager to humour 
him. His eyes showed welcome for the fun. 

“So he is to be carved in stone? And for what purpose? 
To receive men’s worship, as your Phryne is revered in 
Knidosr” 

“The purpose perhaps will come,” said Praxiteles, care- 
lessly. ““At present, I suit myself.” 

“And you’—Thyionidas had stridden over to Apelles— 
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“you paint him as a satyr—No,’—he lowered his voice and 
whispered with portentous drollery—‘he is a descendant of 
Hermes. Give him a caduceus, friend!” 

“Aha!” was Apelles’ reply. “I’ll take you for a model any 
day you choose to present yourself!’” 

“For a Silenos?” 

“For a rascal,” was the cool retort. 

It stung the Laconian, as his countenance indicated. Mel- 
anthyros recalled the glimpse which on a former occasion he 
had of the man’s rage. But at this time he displayed less 
and he mastered sooner that which had been exhibited in 
spite of his will. 

He was not deterred by this unpleasantness from again 
and again taking the liberty of introducing himself during 
Praxiteles’ hours of work. While the mood for the statue 
possessed him, the sculptor desired to have Melanthyros with 
him as often as possible, not so much that he might study 
him, he asserted, as that he might ‘‘watch” what manner of 
man he was essentially. The friends who had presumed that 
once—to show affection for Melanthyros, as he gathered— 
did not venture to interrupt at these other times. Thyion- 
idas, however, came when he would and was evidently not 
unwelcome to the sculptor, who seemed to exult in his rude 
freedom of speech. Also now and then Melanthyros met him 
in Hypereides’ society, turning his jokes at the chance that 
had brought together “Phokion’s friend and Phokion’s 
enemy.” 

These different encounters gave Melanthyros some clue to 
the man’s action in his behalf. He was not at all reluctant 
to state that he owed Atrestidas nothing but a grudge and 
that the suit devised against Melanthyros had given him his 
opportunity. Moreover, in the hearing of either Praxiteles or 
the orator, he was bold enough to develop the hint already 
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thrown out by Diodoros, that he had some sort of interest in 
the enterprises of the pirates. He seemed to delight, when he 
touched on this subject, to mince his words, as if for the pur- 
pose of making mouths at Melanthyros, and to challenge 
him in various grotesque ways to declare why one should 
hold such a rumour as false, or why the person against whom 
the obloquy was circulated should take pains to deny it. 

“Perhaps Atrestidas scarcely knew,” he would mock, “how 
rich and gladsome his discovery might have been! What a 
boon the God of Opportunity was sending him, if he had only 
known! Or perchance he knew, but could not play the game!” 

Melanthyros’ chief wish was to learn how there had been 
a connection between Thyionidas and Myrrhine which had 
sent the Spartan to his help. Here was matter for anxiety, lest 
the man had in the first instance sought her with the inten- 
tion of employing her in any way which might offer to gratify 
his hatred of Atrestidas. If this were true, there were within 
prospect various terrifying results which might issue from 
this beginning. That Thyionidas had originally intended mis- 
chief, could be argued from his parade of ingenuity in elud- 
ing all direct questions on the subject; and yet, on the other 
hand, it could be as reasonably supposed that in this dexter- 
ous shirking Thyionidas desired merely to vex his inquisitor. 

Also concerning Melanippos the Laconian would not grat- 
ify Melanthyros’ efforts to construct a picture for his com- 
fort. He would volunteer nothing beyond random remarks, 
as i— 

“He was glib, like all you Athenians, and a half-philoso- 
pher, like Diodoros’ father and your worthy self! But a 
proper man in season of danger!” 

Still another theme of serious import to Melanthyros, that 
of the reward which he conceived that he owed to Thyionidas, 
had been dismissed summarily, in heat resembling anger. 
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Thyionidas, with an odd gleam in his eyes at the time, sug- 
gesting inner contention, had growled :— 

“I have said that there was a score to settle and that it is 
now paid. And I will not have it otherwise——For luck!” 

Some superstitious fancy lay behind the words, for he spat 
as he spoke the last. 

Altogether he was more baffling than formerly, and Melan- 
thyros deplored the fate that had cast the man repeatedly 
across his path and had now constituted him in a grave sense 
his benefactor. 

Also there was other cause for vexation. The days in Prax- 
iteles’ workshop had given Melanthyros a new and absorbing 
interest, cherished in secret. It was peculiarly disagreeable 
to feel the need of constant caution lest the Laconian’s 
obnoxious curiosity discover this, of which the singular 
and precious sweetness would be notably injured by 
disclosure. 

He had fallen under this new and engaging influence as a 
consequence of his having one morning, as it happened, an- 
ticipated his usual time of going to the studio. He had sur- 
prised a girl standing before the unfinished statue of himself, 
which the sculptor’s steady industry had already fashioned 
into a thing of beauty,—a girl just grown into lovely woman- 
hood. She had looked at him in a panic of shame and then 
had covered her face and run away. There was about this 
charming apparition something astonishingly familiar, al- 
though he could not then fit the vague memory to any definite 
event in his experience. He soon relinquished his search for 
the explanation, for he preferred to dwell in thought on the 
enchantment belonging to his present impression, to enjoy the 
delicate pleasure oddly derived from the sense of being trou- 
bled by his clear mental picture of the dainty fugitive. Who 
would exchange such magical delight for the satisfaction of 
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deductive retrospection? The sculptor found him lost, as it 
appeared, in contemplation of the incomplete statue, but, if 
he could have read his mind, he would have learned that the 
dreamer’s thoughts were centered, not on the marble, but on 
a wraith of beautiful girlhood which they had conjured back 
to the spot. 

“Feeding vanity, MelanthyrosP” inquired Praxiteles. 
“Shall I say that the statue is not to be Melanthyros, except 
in so far as he was its first suggestion?” 

Melanthyros’ face lost none of its radiance. “All my van- 
ity has been stolen by my two appearances in the courts,” 
he submitted, gaily. 

The sitting that day revealed the finest aspect of the ar- 
tist’s character. It might have been some subtle and indis- 
cernible action of Melanthyros’ mood which drew forth the 
troop of beauteous fancies which his friend’s imagination, 
choosing the medium of general discourse, condescended to 
set before him. It was an apocalypse of the poetry within 
the man, out of which he fetched his inspired power, a pos- 
session which the world must divine, but which the owner’s 
caustic tongue habitually elected to belie. 

Thereafter for a time Melanthyros did not consciously 
meditate on the maiden, but daily life, he recognised, had 
an unwonted aroma, somehow referable to her, and in his 
breast was storing up energy, zest for some dimly foreseen 
trial of his mettle. To go now to Praxiteles’ house had faint 
spice of adventure. 

Thyionidas’ hawk-eyes speedily detected this indefinable 
change, as he made clear. 

“Look, Praxiteles,” he cried, “at this new sparkle in our 
model’s eyes! Is there word from the Ionians, Melanthyros? 
Or have tidings come from Erchia? Or is it a new flick of the 
wings of Eros?” 
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“I have considered,” replied Melanthyros, gravely, 
“whether, if from the first I had received the education of 
an Athenian gentleman, men would have dared to display 
constant interference in my affairs.” 

The rebuke hugely amused both his auditors. 

“Aye, Praxiteles, you have the truth. He is no proper deni- 
zen of this world!—So, shepherd, you are not happy in re- 
membering the woodland days?” 

Melanthyros, taught by the bad luck of his recent attempt 
to remonstrate, now wisely wrapped himself in Olympian 
calm. 

But in this suggestion, however disagreeably conveyed, 
that there was objective reality in the sentiment occupying 
his fancy, there was incentive to learn something more defi- 
nite about the maiden, and therefore, not long after this 
conversation, Melanthyros took advantage of an opportu- 
nity to be informed by Apelles. This came by chance, in the 
painter’s having casually referred to Praxiteles’ sons. 

“1 did not know that he had sons,” said Melanthyros. 

“Yes, two. They have learned his trade and are now some- 
where in Ionia. Thus you would not have seen them.” 

“I did not know,” said Melanthyros again. 

“Two sons and a daughter.” 

Shortly after this came another golden meeting, face to 
face in the corridor this time, and he looked at her atten- 
tively enough to recognise her as the glorious Brauronia, 
Whose image he had viewed with the sculptor, and Whose 
face had haunted him on the Eleusinian day. Could the girl 
actually have been present at the Festival? And was it by 
association with the statue that had moved him that he saw 
her and her chariot uplifted beside the Two Goddesses? The 
lovely face which he had seen in the flesh would surely be 
with him always, he believed, from this day on. He halted 
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in the dim corridor out of which she had fled and conned 
his memories. 

To his chagrin, when finally he turned, he beheld the 
grimacing countenance of Thyionidas peering out from be- 
hind a lifted curtain in a doorway. But the Laconian made 
no comment, and Melanthyros strove to believe that he had 
not witnessed the meeting. Yet thenceforth he must detest 
the man as never before and endeavour to evade him while 
he went in quest of other glimpses of the living Brauronia. 
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On that occasion when Melanthyros, standing beside Praxi- 
teles in the cheerless room of judgment, looked upon the 
Lady of Brauron, he had been profoundly impressed by the 
noble and tender beauty of the figure, but, the image having 
been then for him chiefly a glorious text, warning him that 
he could never attain excellence in the plastic art to which he 
had at that time the notion of devoting himself, he had, 
despite the affecting appeal of its beauty, gathered from the 
lesson such dejection that no motion had thereafter come 
to view it again in the shrine where, he knew, it had been 
placed. He wondered now at the folly which had denied 
him a prime pleasure and promised himself many visits to 
the precinct of the Goddess on the Acropolis. 

The day immediately following the experience in the cor- 
ridor beheld him redeeming this religious vow, his heart 
immoderately happy while he took his way in the early 
morning through the streets of the city. Latterly there had 
died down in him, along with the old impulse toward the 
joys of faith, that hunger to study the historic memorials 
and the temples of his fatherland which had set apart, as days 
peculiarly rich, those of his first weeks in the city 4 /The grand 
gateway to the Acropolis had surely, he believed now, never 
looked more stately in that earlier time of his first impres- 
sions, nor had the Parthenon been more serenely endowed 
with perfect beauty. Like a man glad of a feast-day, the first 
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in his homeland after dreary years of absence, he ascended 
the Sacred Rock. There was even greater quickening of his 
blood when he turned sharply to the right, just inside the 
Propylaia, and mounted the steps cut into the stone, by 
which one must approach the temenos of Brauronia. To 
a statue that confronted him, Myron’s fine bronze image of 
a boy, he merrily made a little gesture of courtesy, as if this 
were a breathing ministrant from whose basin he took the 
drops of holy-water with which he touched his brow. And 
afterwards, as he proceeded, he had a smile for this instinc- 
tive recurrence to the old religious custom. 

Before him were two colonnades joined at right angles, 
each presenting at its outer extremity a closed chamber, in 
either of which might be the cult-statue. He turned at ran- 
dom to that at his right hand. The door was fast locked. 
Therefore he tried that in the other portico, and this yielded 


directly,“ Here was the place of his search, a chapel-room, oe 


lighted by long windows on the left and right. The walls, 
hung with rich draperies of beautiful coloured stuffs, gave a 
fine decorative background for the marble image. This was 
she, his maiden,—so he termed her—by her own beauty 
lifted to be a Goddess. For the sculptor had set her there 
as she was, as if by the exercise of infinite tenderness he had 
transformed into stone the very emanation of her self. Mel- 
anthyros observed how cunningly the texture of the marble 
was toned toward the likeness of flesh, how delicately a 
dainty figure in her tunic was picked out in tints,—all flow- 
erlike in suggestion, as if the meadows had spun her a robe, 
but all wrought with painstaking care of detail. He wondered 
whether Nikias’ inimitable brush had touched the work. 
With a jealous feeling of proprietorship in the original, he 
studied the likeness, burning to pick flaws in it where it 
might fall short of the fullness of beauty demanded; but he 
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was finally forced to admit that Praxiteles had mastered the 
truth and put it there for all men to see,—even more, per- 
haps, had taught him also the inner truth concerning this 
girl, this quintessential maidenliness. It occurred to him that, 
after all, this intent consideration of the image deepened, but 
did not alter, that first impression received long before, that 


_ this was Maidenliness, the perfect type, both womanly and 
, |) divine: 
‘ “Here was a new intoxication, different from those other 


emotions which he had known, in that it brought no pain, 
only glad yearning over the thoughts evoked in his bosom, 
—a mild, sweet madness, to which he surrendered himself 
for some hours, travelling in a golden ecstasy from temple 
to temple on the Acropolis, looking abstractedly at all that 
was before him, distinguishing little, supremely and fan- 
tastically happy. He punctuated the stretches of general shad- 
owiness by refreshing returns to the Brauronia, before Whom 
he was endowed with powers of concentrating vision. 

Good sense intervened while he was planning his fourth 
ascent to the terrace of the Artemision and, with dull forti- 
tude in the midst of wide-spread interior blankness, he re- 
traced his steps cityward. He was no girl scarcely full grown, 
he told himself whimsically, with a costly robe to dedicate 
to Artemis, and why should he wear out the stones of Her 
colonnader There would be mocking tongues everywhere, if 
he were not prudent. 

His passion had become too real to admit of his apprais- 
ing its value, except as something infinitely good. Otherwise, 
he might have discerned that the morbid attraction of his 
thoughts toward Myrrhine had ceased to disturb him, and 
that his confusion of desires regarding Sotele and a trip 
over the seas likewise was no longer. Defined purpose, how- 
ever, he had none. For the time, he was content to enjoy the 
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enthusiastic taste for living which he had miraculously ac- 
quired. All his friends commented on his gay spirits and he 
nursed his secret lovingly. 

Like other young men, he found his way often to expres- 
sion in poetry, and his skill in music he turned to use for 
weaving the fairest tunes that he could invent for these odes 
in honour of the maiden, or her Divine Counterpart, with 
Whom she was indissolubly blended. He would sit in soli- 
tude and sing these lays to the sound of his lyre, thrilling 
exquisitely to words and melody. Moreover, he searched the 
poets for every word in praise of love and thus stored his 
memory with many lustrous phrases. 

To Diodoros he thought that he might have courage to tell 
the truth, but the avowal did not come, although he took care 
once in particular to sound him with reference to the subject 
of marriage. He had not forgotten the hint which he had 
received long ago, that Diodoros was unusually fortunate in 
his wife. To his surprise, his friend spoke doubtfully. 

“Most men will tell you, Melanthyros, that marriage brings 
care and is the enemy of freedom.” 

“But is it more than a stale jest that men marry only to 
please their fathers?” 

“It would seem to be a common judgment, that marriage 
is not happy.” 

Melanthyros did not have the courage for a more personal 
question, and Diodoros did not touch upon his own experi- 
ence. 

From Hypereides and Apelles he drew forth a similar 
acknowledgment, which surprised him less than had that of 
Diodoros, for he had fancied of these two that they would 
be impatient of a conventional tie, also that they would as- 
sume the tone of jest fashionable in society. It was matter 
for thought that the painter, on the whole, revealed a more 
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serious attitude in this discussion than the orator, although 
he spoke with great license of the weariness which, he as- 
serted, must descend upon a man forced to linger overmuch 
with good women of meagre education. Melanthyros divined, 
however,—perhaps with no cause—a wistfulness for the ten- 
der life of the home. 

“Plato had the truth,” was Apelles’ judgment, “when he 
declared that women also should be educated.” 

“Some have been,” suggested Melanthyros, tentatively. 

Whereat the painter stared and, in his impetuous manner, 
flung out his lean arms. 

“Ye Gods of Olympos! You are one born too late! Where 
have you seen educated women? Such a spectacle was for 
Euripides or Plato! Have you gone mad over the text of 
Aristophanes?” 

“There are such at the Academy.” 

“Two shrivelled grey-heads, who outlasted the son of 
Ariston! And a round seductive woman, with a cast in her 
eyes! You, they say, have seen her more often than the 
shrunken Axiothea and Lasthenia.” 

“There is no cast,” Melanthyros declared, 

“You should know,” was the answer. “So the lady is of 
clear mind?” 

“How should I know?” grumbled Melanthyros. 

“At any rate, she already has a husband.” 

“I am speaking of marriage in general,” Melanthyros re- 
torted. 

“Ah, yes! It is of marriage in general that men always 
speak.—Then, friend, amuse yourself with Phryne and your 
lonian’s wife, since the man’s philosophy permits, and withe 
the girl whom you stole from me—and forget to think of a 


maiden until there are white hairs amon 


g those yellow ones. 
—And y 


et,—you are no artist like me, and why should you 
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burn out your youthr—Apollo and the Muses will forgive 
me the slight to your lyre!” 

It seemed to Melanthyros that behind the words there lay 
so much sadness on the part of the speaker and genuine kind- 
liness that he should feel no slight. 

It was a more difficult task to approach Praxiteles, for 
these recent discourses had with Melanthyros served to make 
the project of matrimony more definite and, since he wished 
still to enjoy, for some odd reason, the luxury of postpon- 
ing the vital question, he feared lest he should betray his 
secret to his maiden’s father. At the same time, the neces- 
sity of finesse engaged his interest, and also he had grown to 
like the sculptor’s habit of rallying him and to rejoice in op- 
portunities for speech with him. Probably this peculiarity of 
his friend’s conversation had gathered charm from memo- 
ries of the genuine affection which the circumstances of the 
trial had brought to light, probably too from the appreci- 
ated fact of close relationship between him and the human 
Brauronia of the young man’s dreams. Furthermore, these 
gibes gained by contrast with Thyionidas’ insolent claim to 
privilege in this direction. 

Melanthyros introduced the subject skilfully, to his own 
mind, by allusion to his wonder that Diodoros had not ex- 
pressed himself more favourably in regard to marriage. The 
SS like Apelles, took the stride of inference. 

“Who is to select the maiden? You should have among 
your acquaintance, Melanthyros, more fathers with daugh- 
ters to marry off.” 

The words brought colour to Melanthyros’ cheeks, in spite 
of himself. 

“So my conjecture is true?” pursued Praxiteles. “Then here 
is a thought for meditation: Our system of marriage has the 
spice of danger, in that a man must choose blindly. The is- 
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sue may be fair or ill. They tell us that the Spartans manage 
it more palatably. And I admit that to allow the conventional 
to catch the flavour of the illicit would have special at- 
traction for the creature called man. You should consult our 
friend Thyionidas. But all women, Melanthyros,—even those 
heroic Spartans, | fancy—grow dull, unless they are seasoned 
with evil. Your Myrrhine probably would never be dull.” 

“IT hate her!” cried Melanthyros. 

“Yes,” said Praxiteles, coolly, ‘that is the reverse of the 
coin. But she is scarcely dull!” 

“My mother—” exclaimed Melanthyros, flaring. 

“Yes,” remarked the sculptor. “But the question is of 
wives. Also | have admitted that luck now and then is fa- 
vourable.” 

“Would you counsel a man to marry?” queried Melan- 
thyros. 

“The Gods perhaps know what I would counsel! Go to a 
man, Melanthyros, who did not know Phryne in her prime.” 

“Apelles is of the mind that a man who is not an artist 
might find joy in the life of the home.” 

Praxiteles laughed. “Is Hypereides an artist? By Zeus, will 
you hear the list of those whom she has meshed? | exempted 
you in advance by making her the Knidia. And, by the Styx 
of truth, why don’t you enjoy the spectacle of her lovers 
dwelling together in perfect amity?” 

“Do you take me for a stone?” shouted Melanthyros, 
fiercely, the passion of his days of weakness, as well as the 
combat of his later better desires, flaming in him. 

“Learn to laugh, boy!” said the sculptor, grimly. “Con- 
vert that warmth into your music or your verses and thank 
the Gods.” 

“T will not accept your philosophy,” cried Melanthyros, in 
a rage of revolt. “It is better to fashion one’s own soul ac- 
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cording to the noble pattern of righteousness than to carve 
even the Knidia!” 

“And therefore the young man will marry?” Praxiteles 
blew a whiff of sarcasm at him. “You should know the way 
of the philosophers better than a stone-cutter may!” 

He listened for some moments to more keenly edged mock- 
ery from within his own consciousness, reminiscences of a 
flaccid dialogue in Sotele’s garden. 
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THE interview with Praxiteles was potent to mingle bitter- 
ness with the sweetness which Melanthyros had been tast- 
ing since he had surrendered himself to the spell of the name- 
less maiden. The earlier disfigurement in his life he now 
viewed more clearly as ugliness formidably repellent and al- 
together hateful. He examined himself fastidiously; in the 
process his scorn increased for the passion-troubled weakling 
that he had been, who had now begun to mouth words in 
praise of abstract virtue, as if he had from the beginning 
walked without stumbles on the path of ideal wisdom! At his 
very best, what had this self been but a gawking spectator 
at life in this brilliant Athens, a rude countryman whose 
quaint habits and childish wonderment had amused the 
gifted men among whom chance had thrown him? How mer- 
rily that same Chance had played her comedy to strip him 
of all self-respect! She had discouraged him as a poverty- 
held citizen, to puff him up as a worthless rich man. She 
had exhibited him as the finished spectacle of the lucky man 
secretly dubbed by all an adventurer. She had embroiled 
him with his nearest relative. She had spun a fifteen days’ 
buffoonery, tricked out with two tragico-comic scenes, that 
she might show a couple of kinsmen at odds and rescue the 
callow nephew by the intervention of a set of scamps. At 
this moment behold him haunted miserably by three substan- 
tial ghosts: a Myrrhine, a Thyionidas, and a Sotele! Ap- 
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parently he had of late been constructing a series of delicate 
veils to obscure this sorry self, and Praxiteles had done 
well in rending them and relegating him to the reproaches 
of self-knowledge. 

For such melancholy the solvent was another glimpse of 
the maiden,—not face to face this time, but again dimly 
in the corridor—suggesting that she was stealing away from 
the room in which his statue stood. He determined to renew 
his quest with higher courage and greater purpose. The 
homely contentment which had belonged to the days with his 
mother, as he remembered them, was promised by the new 
hope nourished, and he might disregard the sophistries of 
men, however loftily endowed. He steeped himself gladly in 
the most gracious light of Plato’s imagination, tracking the 
glorious spirit word by word in its starry pursuit of the ideal 
Eros, and beside all that was fairest, holiest, and most aus- 
tere he always discerned the face of the maiden. At length, 
upon his musings there fell, like the sparkle of dew in a fa- 
miliar meadow, the thought that Praxiteles at heart cherished 
the ideal. Otherwise, how had he carved the transcendent 
image of the Goddess of BrauronP 

Sequent to this reflection, came another trip to the shrine 
on the Acropolis. On this occasion he had the misfortune to 
encounter Thyionidas, just as he was descending from the 
Brauronian terrace. 

The Laconian smiled broadly. “I thought it was you whom 
I was tracking. So I waited out here in the sunlight with the 
lizards.” 

Melanthyros was silent. 

Thyionidas resumed: “Wherefore have you become a de- 
votee of Artemis? I conjectured that you had abandoned 
Aphrodite’s rites for those of Hera of the Marriage-Torch, 
scarcely for the Virgin Whom Hippolytos served!” 
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“It is not given to men to read others’ minds.” Melanthy- 
ros tried to speak lightly. 

“Shall | confess that | have peeped into Brauronia’s little 
temple there in the portico?” inquired the Spartan. “But, 
Melanthyros, there are women’s festivals in plenty, from 
one year’s end to another, and they might afford a glance 
at the face of flesh. One may play the Pentheus safely. Or 
do you prefer the marble countenancer” 

“What God sent you to dog my steps, I cannot say!” ex- 
claimed Melanthyros, bursting the restraint which he had 
imposed on himself. “But the day when I first beheld you 
was evil!” 

“Ayer And the day in the court-room?” 

“You force wrong words from me!—Then, if you will, hear 
that I loathe the truth, that you bought my life with lies and 
bribes! I would willingly pay you with all that | have and 
be rid of you.” 

A remarkable change came over the other’s face, a low- 
ering, darkened expression, peculiarly revolting. “Not so 
fast!” he said, clutching Melanthyros’ arm. “You may tempt 
me. And it is better as it is.” He strangled over the words. 

Melanthyros shook him off, impatient with himself for 
baiting a madman and grieved at his forgetfulness of kind- 
ness rendered. 

“Thyionidas,” he said, earnestly, “let me pay you some 
measure of the debt. Whatever were your relations with the 
seamen, you must have been a loser in the transaction for 
my sake. One does not speak to friends of repayment. And 
yet surely, when I beg for it as a favour, you will let me 
call you friend and also pass some of my riches to you? I do 
thank you for your friendship, especially for my father’s 
sake, and I have just now spoken foolishly and unjustly. | 
call you friend, if you will still permit it. But there is no 
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law whereby a friend may not requite favours to a friend.” 

The plea did not dispel that strange cloud. On the contrary, 
the sinister look which Melanthyros had observed seemed to 
have acquired intensity. 

“No, no!” Thyionidas spoke thickly. “Not yet! You hide 
my purpose from me!” 

He strode away, leaving Melanthyros more convinced than 
before of his insanity. 

Albeit, fearing that his mania might direct him to reveal 
to the sculptor his recent discovery, Melanthyros determined 
to carry his own tidings at once to Praxiteles and thereby to 
consummate his purpose. 

On his way to the discharge of this duty, he was conscious 
of much interior perturbation, a state of ferment favourable 
to the feverish formulation and prompt abandonment of all 
sorts of schemes whereby he might state his case delicately. 
In particular, he was eager to introduce the petition that 
Praxiteles should not mention the subject of dowry, but 
should consent to bestow his daughter with the knowledge 
that her suitor was fixedly averse to receive with her any 
marriage-portion, that, indeed, he meant this denial to ex- 
press his earnest desire to pay, in some fashion, an old-time 
debt. It appeared that there would be almost insuperable 
difficulty in uttering any request, whether concerning the 
withholding of dowry, or concerning his wish to marry the 
maiden! Who would have prophesied such diffidence! One 
fact was clear in the general confusion: the sculptor would 
act and speak contrary to every preconception which one 
might have formed. 

Nevertheless, it did not occur to Melanthyros to doubt his 
ultimate success, forbidding although the immediate task 
was. Assuredly, whatever his mischievous protestations, 
Praxiteles would be glad to give his daughter thus. Even a 
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lover’s trepidation and the distress which came from realis- 
ing that he had fully acknowledged to the father past delin- 
quencies did not leave him, in the last consequence, anxious 
for the issue,—unless there was another claimant. But this 
last thought he put aside, unwilling to bewilder himself with 
the disconcerting supposition. He must acquit himself as well 
as he could, and therefore must not allow such a hindrance 
to confidence of manner. It might well be—and there was 
little vanity in the fancy—that Praxiteles would sarcasti- 
cally refer to the discrepancy in rank between a knight’s and 
an “‘artisan’s’” daughter. In imagination even he winced at 
the sting that there would be in such a statement, for it would 
set off his incomparably ridiculous antecedents. He would 
plead that he was a waif, but that he intended good things 
and that he would not be laughed out of his own virtuous 
resolves. It was actually vexatious to persist thus in visual- 
ising the scene, since he must reiterate that the sculptor 
would indubitably give it an unexpected turn. 

Certainly he had had no apperception of the real event. 
He succeeded in making his main request in fairly smooth 
form, being suffered to speak as long as he would. The men- 
tion of dowry he bungled, making it a rather crude thing, as 
he judged his performance. But after all he had not done 
badly in any respect. He was unprepared for the silence that 
greeted his proposal. It seemed to him an interminable in- 
terval before the sculptor trenchantly asked:— 

“How did you know that I had a daughter?” 

“|—inquired.” 

“Then your inquiries must have been curiously lame!” 

Melanthyros bethought himself that Praxiteles might in 
this way wish to upbraid him for failure to confess the 
stolen glimpses. The assertion that he had made interrogation 
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would, of course, reasonably leave it to be inferred that there 
had been incentive. 

“T saw her here,” he declared, embarrassed by his former 
lack of candour, “several times—for an instant now and then 
—hby the merest chance.” 

The sculptor nodded. “And I showed you her statue.’ He 
smiled a little, although plainly he was disturbed. “So this 
was the gist of your talk of marriage?” The question rang 
sorrowfully. “She is not for you. Will you accept that re- 
fusalr” 

“No,” exclaimed Melanthyros, stoutly. 

“She is my only daughter, but she was not born free.— 
Will you accept it now?” 

“You mean that she was born out of wedlock?” 

“Yes.—No, she is not Phryne’s.”—It was a startling reply 
to a disagreeable query which had that instant shot through 
Melanthyros’ mind.—“Her mother is long dead. I have never 
even manumitted her. But that will come when | die. I have 
made the provision—Have you told her of this desire of 
yours?” 

The abrupt demand was sternly spoken. 

“I have never said a single word to her. If you choose, I 
will tell you exactly when and how I have seen her.” 

“Melanthyros, she is destined for Artemis.” Praxiteles 
spoke with tender sadness. ‘For what marriage can such as 
she make? From the fate which might have been, my nur- 
ture has saved her, if those on whom the duty lies carry out 
my wishes after | am gone. And who knows? The child might 
go first, and it would be better so. You wonder that I can 
say those words, but you can scarcely enter into my mind 
and see how I have altered the texture of the life into which 
she was born. A maiden need never be touched by passion. 
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So she is my Artemis. You saw how | embodied the thought. 
And, by the Girdle of the Goddess Herself, you shall never 
harm her!” 

The next silence came of Melanthyros’ sense of oppres- 
sion. At length the sculptor broke it, speaking with a tremor 
in his voice:— 

“T have told you, Melanthyros, that I took you in for the 
sake of your beauty only, and for all the piquant charm of 
chancing on you in an ecstasy before my Knidian statue. 
Therefore you owe me nothing, whether you have ministered 
more to my love of beauty or my love of praise. And, more- 
over, there is a statue in that room yonder which would not 
have been, had I not known you. But, Melanthyros, for some 
of the triumphs of my skill, I will not pay out of my own 
heart.—Perhaps also | have loved you. | hardly know. | am 
a man of passions, not of loves.” He stopped and considered 
for a few moments. When he resumed, it was with a touch 
of his whimsical ways:—‘‘You will cite against me my love 
for the child, manifest in now making your passion trip. 
I do not make standards for any man’s conduct,—not for 
my own, and not for yours.” He paused again. Some idea 
which came to him, probably implied in his last words, made 
him look defiantly into Melanthyros’ eyes and finish: “Of 
one thing I am certain beyond peradventure. The child is 
precious to me, and | shall guard her. Don’t protest! For the 
sake of the affection which, I verily believe, I bear you, let 
us thrust this subject aside forever! The child will go where 
you shall never find her.” 

It was not in Melanthyros’ power to make any utterance. 
He was held by the load of a choking grief, dimly realised, 
a great agonising consciousness that he had involuntarily 
dealt a friend a deep wound in evoking the sadness of an old 
sorrow. For the time, he conceived that it was Praxiteles, 
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rather than himself, who was to be comforted. This impres- 
sion he had received from that which the sculptor had sup- 
pressed, not from the substance of his avowal. After he had 
silently gone away to his own home, he retained that weight 
in his bosom, of having trespassed. It was odd that he was 
not at all resentful of the manner in which Praxiteles had 
tended to ascribe to his honourable proposal the aspect of un- 
principled selfishness. On the contrary, he was pricked at 
the remembrance of his efforts to spy for glimpses of the 
maiden, however innocent his object, and these, in the light 
of his present knowledge of her inferior status, he regarded as 
treasonable. He must think of her henceforth mournfully, 
as one might lament over the grave of a fair young girl, dead 
before her marriage, a delicate flower over whom Sappho 
alone might have sung the fitting and searchingly pathetic 
threnody. His pity encompassed both the child, to whom a 
woman’s full happiness must be denied, and the father, 
grieving in the depths of his nature for his responsibility in 
having laid the necessity upon her. It was typical of the 
half-unreal love that had grown in his breast,—something 
appreciably removed from the ordinary course of his life 
and grounded more or less on the unsubstantial, since there 
had been no interchange of words between himself and the 
girl,—a thing partaking of the fanciful and, in large degree, 
of the poetic,—that he could accept with placid gravity the 
prospect of its non-fulfilment, humanly speaking. The 
maiden, whose name even now he had not heard, would be- 
come for him perhaps in the chain of days a peculiarly lovely 
vision, out of which a blessing might spring more potent 
to shape his life than the trembling, cloudy apparition of 
herself beside the Eleusinian Deities. Cogent toward the 
formulation of all these thoughts, was probably the influence 
on him of the sculptor’s repressed emotion. 
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He passed a wakeful night, during which, while he lay with 
closed eyes, phrases from the interview of the day sounded 
in his ears, and pictures floated before his eyes, distressingly 
clear,—now the sculptor’s face, now that of the statue in the 
Acropolis shrine, now that of the maiden herself, as he had 
seen her at those different times. Toward morning, he could 
have wept like a child, for weariness and for longing to be 
free from the vivid working of his mind. He was become 
fretful at his inability to sleep and so drift away from him- 
self. 

He rose unrefreshed. The idyllic beauty of his meditations 
had dissolved in the long struggle with sleep and now he was 
ridden by an impulse to ceaseless questioning. Why must 
Praxiteles have assumed that the girl would be unsafe if she 
remained in the same city with Melanthyros, to whom she 
had been denied? Why, first of all, must she be denied him? 
If she were set free, why might he not marry her? Here came 
a restless argument bred of deeply ingrained opposition to his 
late suggestion. That he had been trained to rough country 
tasks had not been incompatible with his mother’s tincturing 
him with all her principles of caste, whence undeniably he 
shrank from the idea of mating with one who had been born 
a slave. From his boyhood, he had been instructed to exult 
in a long illustrious line of ancestors—the secret of his re- 
pugnance to his quarrel with Charias—and such acquired in- 
stinct would not be easily conquered. He could, in past self- 
communings, mete out contempt for the figure which he had 
cut in society, but, after all, he did not accept truly his own 
choleric valuation of himself as an upstart. Ultimately these 
morning considerations brought him to the same point as 
those of the night before, but more harshly: that he received 
as final Praxiteles’ judgment that he could not marry the 
girl. There was pitifully little community between this hard, 
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practical admission of a barrier and that process of idealisa- 
tion whereby she seemed snatched away by an invincible, 
majestic force resembling death, or even apotheosis! 

That morning, Thyionidas presented himself at Melan- 
thyros’ house,—an unwonted proceeding. Previously he had 
appeared conspicuously unwilling to visit Melanthyros in his 
home at any season. Whatever the man’s morbid interest in 
him, it seemed to invest him with marvellous faculty for 
reading Melanthyros. 

Almost instantly, he exclaimed, “Is she then not for your” 

Melanthyros merely laughed in reply, hoping that he could 
quell his violent distaste for this intrusion. 

“The sculptor has shown himself too watchful?” asked the 
Laconian. “If—” his voice trembled with eagerness—“‘if | 
could place her in your hands, how much would you give?” 

“How much would I give?” Melanthyros stared at him. 
Then he laughed again. “It is the fashion in Athens to post- 
pone marriage as an evil. Why should I not conform to it?” 
There was a moment’s relief in the opportunity for cynical 
expression. 

“Marriager” cried Thyionidas, raucously. “Marriage! You 
thought of marriage? | supposed that you had learned the 
world’s way! The girl is a slave!” 

Melanthyros sprang at him and dealt him a resounding 
blow on his mouth. And thereupon, for a second time in 
their acquaintance, the Spartan stretched his assailant at his 
length. Then he coolly walked away. 
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Tue physical injury sustained by Melanthyros in his fall 
was not more than a rude jarring, which by the next day 
would set every bone to aching, but the outrage offered to his 
sensibilities was of greater moment. It loosed a storm of 
fierce anger which culminated in sweeping him away from 
the self-control laboriously built up through many weeks. 
Not only toward the detestable Spartan, but toward every 
person and thing belonging to his own experience, came a 
whirling, blinding surge of defiance. The affront dealt him 
after the stress of fatigue and anxiety rendered him, indeed, 
so savage that he shrank from himself. His submerged reason 
drove him into the open air, where there would be better 
chance for that part of his nature which was drowning in 
this flood of passion. He dreaded the possibility of encounter- 
ing a human being whom he knew,—above all, the Laconian, 
against whom he fancied himself capable of any variety of 
cruel purpose; and yet, with a kind of iron-hearted satis- 
faction, he viewed the likelihood of meeting the man in 
the streets. It was again submerged common-sense which 
dictated to him the advisability of waiting for steadiness and 
then settling the account between them, while at the same 
time that irrational zeal of anger yearned for immediate 
indulgence. 

It was hot in the streets, and few were abroad. As for 
Melanthyros, he strode on, heedless of the sun’s attack. His 
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aimless course brought him to the banks of the Ilissos, whose 
thin stream first suggested to him that he was over-heated; 
and he threw himself down beside the waters to drink. Then, 
because he was dizzy after his draught, he sat for a while on 
the bank. It occurred to him presently, so heavy was the 
beating in his head, that he would do well to cool his feet 
in the river, and therefore he removed his sandals, fastened 
them together, slung them on his back, and stepped into the 
water. Mechanically he walked along, and from some remote 
quarter in his mind suddenly echoed the words of Plato’s 
dialogue descriptive of Phaidros exhorting Sokrates to wade 
in his wake in search of the shadow of the loftiest plane- 
tree in the region:—‘‘It will be well for us to go along the 
water-way with wet feet,—by no means a foolish precaution, 
particularly since it is this season of summer and of day.” 
Melanthyros, absently looking for the famous plane-tree, 
discovered it directly before him. “In that place are shade, a 
moderate breeze, and grass where we may sit or le, as we 
preters: 

The quaint picture faded as abruptly as it had come, and 
Melanthyros, arrived at the fine broad tree, sat down under 
it, conscious only of his weariness and his grievance. The 
respite, however, and the refreshment of the water brought 
back a decent measure of orderly thought and some sense of 
poise, so that, when his glance, roving meditatively, paused 
on the steep side of Hymettos not far away, he decided 
promptly that it would be for his health of mind and body 
to spend the day on the mountain. There might be peace for 
the seeking, if he were to return thus to his old country hab- 
its. The city life, meagrely interspersed, as it had been, with 
visits to the country-side,—and those formal affairs or mere 
pastime jollifications in the society of gay townsmen—might 
be responsible for the deterioration in himself. He welcomed 
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the suggestion, which was promising, and then, in a flash, 
came a sinister idea:—Behind that rugged Hymettos lay 
Erchia! 

The struggle lasted for the greater part of an hour, while 
he lingered under the mighty sycamore. The odds were tre- 
mendously against the impulses toward good:—fatigue, rav- 
ages of anger, disappointment, perplexity, and, beyond all, 
the visible ridge of mountain, which in its solidity bespoke 
the reality of the village on which his thoughts concentrated. 
It was part of the process of temptation that, even during 
the combat with the evil notion, he allowed his mind to 
count the ways by which one might from this spot journey 
to the forbidden place. There were distinctly three. Before 
him lay the straight path, over rugged Hymettos. Or he 
might, if he chose, skirt the head of the mountain to the 
north and wind pleasantly to his destination. Or suppose 
he were to strike seaward, parallel with the long stretch of 
Hymettos, and at Cape Zoster, where the mountain sinks 
placidly to the margin of the Saronic Gulf, were to turn 
sharply inland and follow the line of the ridge on its eastern 
side? By this last scheme, one could appear more creditably 
as the idler, while he spent several days on the road to 
Erchia, buying food and lodging where he might. He thought 
ironically of the contrast between the well-filled purse hid- 
den in the folds of his chiton and that earlier poverty when 
he had travelled without any coin but lyre and pipes. 

He had toyed with the project long enough to endow evil 
with the aspect of harmless frolic. When he rose, he had 
abandoned entirely the intention of returning that day to 
Athens, and he told himself speciously that his choice was 
that of wisdom, a device to cool anger. Once determined, he 
regarded the shortest road as not at all too short, and he 
stared at the mountain as if he were taking its measure, while 
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he drew his girdle tighter and folded his bimation into a pack 
for his shoulders. It might be of use as a covering, if he were 
to pass the night under the sky, for he had forgotten his 
hardy ways and would need protection. But enough of for- 
mer habit remained to counsel his discarding his sandals. 
Therefore he had tied his bundle with one of the thongs, and 
the sandals themselves he had providently hidden in a thicket 
near his resting place, against his possible return by this road. 
Thus his forethought should enable him to re-enter the city 
in town trim. 

It was with genuine satisfaction that he struck toward the 
austere ridge, exulting in the prospect of a difficult ascent. 
It set him right in his own eyes to calculate that there would 
be hardship in the climb, also in the hunger which undoubt- 
edly he would feel, and that herein he might pay in physical 
endurance for his pleasure. Moreover, what was his pleasure 
after all but a peep at the old farm, for the sake of memo- 
ries of his race? 

He climbed steadily beside a rivulet,—a parched brook 
held in by steep sides. After an hour’s heat, he came to a 
grassy slope where he found a grateful spring gushing from 
a ram’s head and then spreading itself in a cold pool. Here 
he drank again, as if he could never quench his thirst. There- 
after came the hard ascent, straight up until he lost sight of 
the quarries in the gorge. He hurried, and the sweat poured 
down his face. Now and then, he scratched and bruised his 
knees on the bare blue rocks over which he was hauling him- 
self. 

It was mid-afternoon when he reached the summit, where 
the breeze came cold from the mountains of Euboia. He stood 
for a while and sucked in the fresh air, while he studied the 
broad, noble prospect of Attic land, blue sea, and glittering is- 
lands. His mind was occupied, however, with a prosaic task, 
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that of identifying Erchia by its position among the hamlets 
which he beheld in the plain, and he had investigated the 
grand survey less for its beauty than for the aid that it might 
afford toward determining direction. The descent, he esti- 
mated, would cost more pains than the process of mounting, 
as that other slope of Hymettos appeared more precipitous 
than that which he had ascended. But he mustered his daring 
spirit and gathered himself to leap down as had been his 
wont to do in his boyhood. That former sure-footedness had 
not deserted him, but after some moments his breath left 
him and he was obliged to grasp some roots and to rest 
panting. 

Althogether, he was desperately weary when he reached the 
plain and scarcely fit to drag himself on to Erchia. But the 
craving for food drove him to the attempt, much as he 
shrank from the ludicrous picture that he would present on 
arriving at his house, a worn, dishevelled master. Indeed, who 
was there who could even identify him except Myrrhine? 
There was to be evidently at this end of the adventure lit- 
tle of that early elation of vaguely anticipated triumph. 
However, he pressed on grimly, urged by empty stomach, 
aching head, and bruised body. 

The nearest village, presumably Erchia, seemed countless 
miles away, but at length he came to its fringe of houses. 
It was now just dusk and people were loitering before the 
doors to enjoy the fragrant evening air. From the town square 
he caught the sound of jollity, and this mood of gala per- 
haps he saw genially reflected in the faces of those whom he 
passed, mostly old faces. Probably the young folk were dan- 
cing at some rural festival, or else this laughter and these gay 
echoes were the close to every day at the hour perhaps when 
the maidens went to fill their jars with water at the fountain 
in the market-place. Melanthyros was half touched with 
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wistfulness, half angrily sore in his own heart. In return for 
his scrutiny, he received many undisguisedly inquiring stares. 
Suddenly he decided that he would lodge with one of these 
countrymen, if he would take him in, and would go to his 
own house after a night’s rest. So he accosted a pleasant- 
featured man, one of three who stood leaning on the mud wall 
which surrounded a little farm. A couple of huge black dogs 
sniffed at the newcomer’s heels, but they offered him no vio- 
lence. The human faces he gladly beheld devoid of any more 
repelling emotion than curiosity. 

“My name,” said Melanthyros, speaking, in spite of his 
faintness and weariness, with cordial good humour, “is Mel- 
anthyros, and I am from Athens. This is my native deme, 
however, and | thought to make my way to a farmstead 
which I have recently acquired here,—perhaps two years ago. 
But, although I am the master, | am known there by only 
one slave and therefore, as the way seemed longer in truth 
than in fancy, I should be happy to spend the night here, if 
I might repay the good man for his hospitality.” 

He became aware that, so puzzled were his auditors, little 
of his polite address had been heard. 

“Melanthyros’” said one of the peasants, musingly. “I 
do not know that name.” 

“Nevertheless, that shall not cause me,” declared the man 
whom Melanthyros had rightly taken for the owner of the 
place, “to turn away a stranger. Zeus forbid! Sir, you are 
welcome.” 

The kindness brought moisture to Melanthyros’ eyes. 

“My father’s name’’—he was so tired that explanation was 
irksome, although, for the sake of this courtesy of his host, 
he must essay it—‘‘was Melanippos. As I have said, I have 
never been in Erchia before.” 

“Oh!” A broad smile overspread the faces. The spokes- 
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man was again the man who had commented on the unfa- 
miliarity of Melanthyros’ name. “This is Paiania!” 

Whereat they all laughed, in hearty rustic enjoyment. 

“Erchia,” the man continued, “lies to the north.” 

“You shall see to-morrow,” said the host, hospitably mo- 
tioning toward the house. 

Melanthyros had a wholesome supper and then long hours 
of deep sleep. With his first consciousness the next day min- 
gled words uttered in an adjoining room. The farmer was ap- 
parently speaking to his wife:— 

“When I set my eye upon him, there was something about 
him well known to me. And ’tis as I thought. He’s the young 
man who cried out at the Assembly in the Peiraieus against 
the Macedonian and got his citizenship for it. It’s a pretty 
tale, as you'll remember my telling it. But | fear that his 
morals are sadly corrupted by his sculptors and painters and 
orators.” 

“By Athena Herself,’ the woman answered, “the true 
Athenians with the manners and brawn of their ancestors 
belong to the country, not to the town.” 

During her ministrations at his morning meal, however, 
Melanthyros detected in her fine old face little but admira- 
tion for himself. He talked to her with unprompted geniality, 
narrating details which clearly pleased her concerning the 
celebrations of the great festivals in the city, and in her turn 
she described to him the three memorable occasions on which 
she had seen the glories of Athens. Once she went to the wed- 
ding of a kinswoman, and later to this same relative’s funeral, 
while a third time her husband took her to see the Pan- 
athenaia, for the olive-crop had been unusually good that 
year and their daughter had married well. But when he 
pressed her hand before his departure, she found opportunity 
to warn him in regard to his morals. 
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On his walk through the fields to Erchia, he had many sal- 
utary thoughts derived from the homely kindness and good- 
ness of this Paianian couple. He liked the mettle of both. The 
man’s frank honesty came out well when he sturdily accepted, 
in the spirit in which it was offered, reasonable payment for 
the lodging and food which it had been his impulse to fur- 
nish without charge, and the woman in particular had 
cheered and gladdened him. The interlude, as well as the 
rest itself, had given him a better turn of mind, and he had 
even considered seriously the possibility of returning di- 
rectly to Athens. It was actually true curiosity to see the old 
farm, rather than any further craving for Myrrhine’s com- 
panionship, that impelled him to continue on his way. He 
carried with him remembrance of the simple ways of the 
house that he had left, its piety, courage, and patriotism, 
which should fittingly suggest the older bulwark of Hellas, 
the reef for the shattering of the Persian storm. 

Erchia lay a little distance northward, a pretty village 
in the plain just behind his friend Hymettos. Indeed, on this 
bright day, it shone before him as a remarkably pleasant 
place, and he considered how, generations ago, before Athens 
was dominant in Attica, his ancestors—through father and 
mother alike, for they had been of the same deme—had prob- 
ably lived their orderly lives here and had been satisfied. 
Had they been banded with their neighbours by the state- 
craft of mighty Theseus? Had they perhaps been among his 
knights? 

It was easy enough to learn by inquiry the way to his 
own farm. There was about his acres, he found on inspec- 
tion, as about the long low stone house thereon, nothing that 
was imposing. It was a rough, every-day spot, with the as- 
pect of having received for years shrewd care, which had cen- 
tered on utility, not beauty. However, the comeliness of thrift 
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it possessed, and this would improve on acquaintance. Mel- 
anthyros decided with a smile that its age could not equal the 
time of the princely Theseus, and that therefore he need not 
drive himself to fancy any stately horsemen of his mother’s 
line riding forth from this lowly court-yard. He surmised 
that it had been for his more immediate kinsfolk simply one 
of the proveniences of income and that they had been en- 
dowed with sufficient good sense of the soil not to neglect it. 
Admission to his freehold proved more difficult than to 
the Paianian farmer’s. It was a matter of some time for the 
slaves to find and bring to him the wayward Myrrhine, but 
in the end she came and satisfied the sour and uncommunica- 
tive overseer that this was truly the master. Melanthyros 
accepted with the best grace possible a chilling welcome from 
her along with the perfunctory humility of his now con- 
vinced, but still reticent, chief henchman and the stealthy 
perusal of his countenance and person by the workmen and 
slaves. It was his general impression that he was secretly re- 
garded by all as one who had infringed. He dwelt with some 
annoyance on his pique at Myrrhine’s greeting and con- 
cluded that, for the sake of his self-respect, he must, since 
she had probably set the tone for the rest, try what an inter- 
view with her would reveal before he started homeward. 
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MyYRRHINE was sufficiently docile to respond to his sum- 
mons, but she had laid aside none of her sullenness. He tried 
her at first with slight references to the danger in which 
he had recently stood and her kindness in sending the La- 
conian to his aid,—advances to which she offered dumb lips 
and a passive countenance. Next he attempted a few inter- 
rogative sallies concerning the Laconian’s visits to her, and 
these fared like his earlier efforts. He found, moreover, that 
not even covert allusion to Atrestidas as an accomplice in the 
plot against himself could rouse a gleam. This train he did 
not dare to pursue, so much he feared her hatred of the man, 
—and, indeed, he regretted having touched the theme. 

“Well, Myrrhine,” he said, at length, “I am going back to 
the city. What shall I send you when I arrive there?” 

For answer, she stared contemptuously at his bare feet. 
He coloured and frowned, beholding himself declared a poor 
spectacle. Then she lifted her eyes to his and insolently fin- 
gered the golden victories in her ears. 

“How am I to refuse your wages?” she asked, speaking for 
the first time. “Did your victory give me victory?” 

“What victory do you long for, Myrrhine?” He tried to 
speak gently. 

“Over my enemies.” She replied in words true to the strain 
of the menad whom she had impersonated on that night at 
Phryne’s. 
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The thought of her thus, as a wild, irresponsible creature 
of the woods, was singularly disturbing to Melanthyros. 

“Do you count me among your enemies?” he asked, 
striving to divert her. 

“You!” Her unadulterated scorn was unmistakable. 

‘“Myrrhine, I swear to you that, as soon as I can find safe 
means of conveyance and certainty of your safety on your 
arrival, you shall return to Olynthos.” 

“To Olynthos?” Then came a burst of fury. “Shall I re- 
turn disgraced to my father’s home? | have no father, no 
kinsfolk, as | have told you. They were all slain in battle or 
butchered later by Philip’s brutes. But 1f any escaped his 
wrath, do you imagine that they would welcome such as | 
am? I possess nothing but the gift of contaminating with my 
shame all of my kindred. And my country is the one place 
under Helios which I will never see and live!” 

“Then, Myrrhine, you shall be free and shall live wherever 
you choose, if you will pledge me your word that you will 
commit no act of violence on any person.” 

“Who has taught you this jargon about oaths?” she 
screamed. ‘Who swears truthfully? Not even the Gods, un- 
less They bind Themselves by the Styx!” 

She broke into tears and rocked herself in rage. 

He had seen these fits of passion before, but never as now 
had he loathed her. He thought with contemptuous surprise 
that he need not have struggled against the temptation to seek 
her. Rather, the sight would prove a cure for any temptation 
to enter once more under her yoke. Mercifully, he had trav- 
elled beyond that bondage forever. He had almost lost his 
pity for her, so indescribably warped did she seem, repulsive 
in face and manner. And yet his very repugnance was by 
no means dissociated from poignant realisation in his heart 
that she was, without exaggeration, terrifically pitiable—so 
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young and beautiful and so wrecked. He steadied himself to 
quell the anger to which he was being goaded, consciously 
fortifying his good resolve by the consideration that in her 
isolation in this dull country-place her power of self-control, 
never great, had been teased in a thousand ways, while his 
presenting himself this day had probably brought the cul- 
mination of annoyance. Truly she had been here, more than 
elsewhere, a prisoner, shut in with the mad impulses of her 
insulted and degraded heart. It came to him that, in the duty 
laid on him to shelter her, there was a dreadful oppression for 
all the years of his life. But for the present, he must hurry 
from the scene which disgusted him, lest he turn on her 
harshly; yet in this counsel of flight he did not fail to recog- 
nise his cowardice and selfishness. He was brushing his per- 
plexity aside and refusing, until some later indefinite time, 
to read the truth which lay directly behind the display that 
shocked him. 

She called after him, so that the whole household might 
hear, a coarse sarcasm at his Sotele. Manifestly, the sky over 
Erchia was not more potent to dissipate care than the blue 
arching above Athens. 

Such a savourless life was this! Defeat and disillusion and 
vapid aimlessness to offset a few thrilling dreams and exal- 
tations of the soul! 

“A messenger for you, sir, just now, but would not dis- 
turb you. He left this.” A slave-boy handed him a slip of 
papyrus. 

On it were traced these words:—“The maiden is at Thes- 
piai, in the house of Phryne. Thyionidas of Gytheion writes 
this.” 

Stronger than the flash of sudden impulse to beat every 
bush in the neighbourhood, until he should find and pommel 
this mischievous Spartan, was the quick desire which sprang 
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in response to the words. On the instant, there was sap in 
plenty welling up through all the branches of his life. But 
the reasoned thought was not long in coming: that here was 
Acherontic cleverness. What, conceivably, had the Laconian 
to gain by dogging his footsteps hither with this information? 
Whence and how, as well as why, had he gleaned it? Here 
his mind turned to contemplate other aspects of the situation 
which might be taken to argue the intervention of skill higher 
than human cunning :—the opportune presentation of a won- 
drously fair prospect to counteract the nauseating experience 
with the woman in the house; the seasonableness of the pouch 
at his belt crammed with money; his profound distaste for 
returning to Athens. The sum of his cogitations while he 
stood hesitating in the farmyard was a call to the waiting 
boy to saddle him a sturdy horse capable of enduring a hard 
journey. His next step was to bid the overseer fetch him a 
stout, dull-coloured chiton and cloak for riding. 

“A dingy one will do as well as any,—both of them dingy, 
if you will,” he subjoined, as if carelessly. “As I stand, | am 
scarcely accoutred for the saddle. And search also for a pair 
of riding-boots!” He bit his tongue, lest he repeat the word, 
“dingy.” 

The costume produced suited his unavowed purpose, for 
it carried in its worn seams and soiled folds the very sug- 
gestion which he would have,—that he was a slave sent on 
horseback with an urgent message. 

For Thyionidas, if such a person should appear, he left 
a missive which the servants were welcome to read. For, as he 
told himself, they were doubtless “masters of that which the 
fellow had just sent.” It ran:—‘Thyionidas of Gytheion is 
a meddler in other men’s affairs.” 

Then he turned his shabby little horse away from the 
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farm which, first and last, had caused him more bitterness 
than he wished to calculate. 

It was a two days’ journey, and, even so, he was forced to 
crowd his horse, as he found the ways rough, particularly 
over Mount Parnes. He was constantly urged forward by the 
thought that the maiden in her litter could not be more than 
a day ahead of him and that haste, since he should be able 
to make better progress than a vehicle, ought to bring them 
face to face. Accordingly, every delay was unspeakably irk- 
some, and he railed at his own ignorance of the roads whereby 
he was naturally retarded. At the inns where he was forced to 
halt, he longed to ask for tidings of any retinue which might 
lately have passed, but he did not dare to make such in- 
quiry, fearing to arouse suspicion which might prove dis- 
astrous to his object. The first night, he lay at Phyle, at the 
head of the pass, lodging in a desolate and wretched tavern 
from which he gladly departed at daylight. Thence he pushed 
on steadily, halting for a short rest at Skolos, where accom- 
modations were still meaner. The second night, however, he 
spent more comfortably at Thebes. Having by that time 
abandoned the hope of overtaking the maiden and her at- 
tendants, he had chosen to halt there rather than to hurry on 
to Thespiai, which he could have reached by night-fall. It 
seemed preferable to wait for the next day, when he could 
arrive actually well rested, but with the semblance of haste. 
During the long hot hours of his progress, he had deliberated 
fully on his plans so as to assure himself of manipulation of 
details, if no interference arose. It was not improbable, he 
held, that Thyionidas was putting in motion a farce for his 
private delectation, the chief incident of which presumably 
might be the encounter of Praxiteles and Melanthyros before 
Phryne’s house in Thespiai, a development of things which 
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would destroy his whole structure of plans, although to be 
prepared for it might count for something. At any rate, 
granted the emergency, one must meet it, and it was unneces- 
sary to do more than look forward to such issue. 

Toward noon on the ensuing day, he rode into Thespiai, 
curiously buoyant, as if he were contemplating a fine tri- 
umph. From the inception of his scheme, he had bent his 
thoughts chiefly on the daring and difficulty of the part which 
he must play, so that he had been conscious of few stirrings 
of compunction. His purpose itself was neither complex nor 
base, being merely the resolve to see his maiden and speak 
with her. To accomplish this required astute care and dis- 
simulation, and this was the idea which absorbed him. Be- 
yond it, he had no plot. But this, while it engaged his at- 
tention, altered his view of Praxiteles, representing him, not 
as a friend about to be wronged by his disloyalty, but as an 
ingenious opponent, who had made Melanthyros’ task as ar- 
duous as possible and who might at any moment appear to 
confound him in his intention. To see the maiden was the 
one glittering object in his vision, and the withholding web 
was but a tangle to be cut, despite every effort of the adver- 
sary to twist and pull the strands. To his end he was ready 
to set himself with every variety of resolute force, physical 
and mental. That person who was trying to thwart him,— 
practically, not less vaguely was Praxiteles conceived,—was 
the one who, on a past occasion, had wretchedly miscon- 
strued him, in assuming that he would be a menace to the 
maiden, if she remained in Athens. Let him take the conse- 
quences of his misunderstanding! His logic and his non- 
logic are to be judged with allowance for the ferment of the 
last days, and perhaps also for taxing and unwonted effort 
under the midsummer sun. 
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He rode into Thespiai at full speed, pulling up in a spec- 
tacular way to shout to a passer-by for direction to Phryne’s 
house. His reward was a display of Boeotian wit which al- 
most shot him over his horse’s head. For the man addressed 
stared speechlessly, as if he were not more acute than his 
proverbial compatriot, and Melanthyros’ horse responded al- 
most simultaneously to two motions, an impatiently arrest- 
ing jerk on the reins and a touch of the heel grandly spurring 
on. Finally, to behold the steed stationary had the effect of 
loosening the reluctant tongue, and Melanthyros was in- 
formed how many turnings to take. It require a supplemen- 
tary hint from another denizen of the city—to obtain which 
Melanthyros took the precaution of coming to a full stop 
before propounding his question—and thereafter he drove his 
norse at his fullest pace and arrived, with as much panting 
and as noisily as his heart could desire, before the house 
which he sought. 

He had been expressly advised to apply at the back en- 
trance and here he pounded until a very old man opened 
the narrow postern door and looked out, with forbidding in 
his dim eyes. 

“T am come,” shouted Melanthyros, imitating a slave’s 
bluster and uncultivated Attic, “with a message from Praxi- 
teles to his daughter.” 

“There is no such maiden here,” said the old man, begin- 
ning to pull the door toward him. 

“Ts this then not Phryne’s house?” 

“Yes.” The servant assented reluctantly. 

“Then I come with a message, I tell you, to the maiden.” 
He was obliged to call the words to the mere suggestion of 
a human countenance behind a slit. 

There was a moment during which the breadth of the 
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slit was a constant. Then the inexorable process of closing 
the door was accomplished, and Melanthyros heard a bolt 
shot into place. 

This exclusion was not part of his scheme. His head began 
to ache and beat, and a peculiar heat, worse than that of the 
intense sun, pervaded him. He sat motionless on his horse, 
until it became apparent to him that he was a ridiculous 
object there in the open street before an inhospitable house. 
Somehow this citadel must be stormed, and, by Heaven and 
Earth, he would do it! But suppose the maiden really were 
not therer That in the deceit lay the sting of Thyionidas’ 
jest? 

He would have turned away in vexation. Just then he 
heard a creaking above his head and, glancing up, he beheld 
a round rosy face at the aperture made by opening an in- 
credibly narrow shutter immediately over the door—the only 
window, in fact, visible on this face of the house. A pair of 
dark eyes contemplated him shrewdly, and then the shutter 
was closed. The face was that of an elderly woman. For 
some reason, Melanthyros took heart. 

Presently the door opened again grudgingly, and the old 
man looked out. 

“Have you gone?” he asked, querulously. 

“Yes, gone to the shores of the Styx, where may you lin- 
ger forever!” was Melanthyros’ reply. 

“She says, ‘Come in!’ ” 

“Send a man for my horse! He is hot and tired,” Melan- 
thyros commanded, majestically. 

The aged servant heaved a great sigh. “I will hold him. She 
will send a boy. Go in, in the mean while.” 

The old man shuffled out and Melanthyros went in, more 
in wondering mood now than gay. 

At the head of a dark staircase stood, with uplifted lamp, 
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the woman whom he had seen. He climbed to her level. Then 
from below came the old man’s complaining voice :— 

“Hasn’t Ambrosia told any one to send a boy?” 

“Yes, yes!” she cried, impatiently. Melanthyros noted that 
she spoke Attic, whereas the venerable slave’s speech had 
been Beeotian. “The boy is on the way!” 

She motioned to Melanthyros to follow her. 

That name spoken by the old man affected him strangely, 
touching some disagreeable reminiscence over which he per- 
versely squandered his thoughts while he walked behind his 
guide through winding passages. At first he fancied that it 
was the maiden’s name, and the recognition that it was un- 
doubtedly that of the woman ahead of him brought him 
vague relief. It needed very little groping to grasp his un- 
pleasant association. It was the name by which in the garden 
Sotele had called her attendant, whence the unwelcome 
flavour. He was eager to banish the whole sequence of 
thought. 

Abruptly, the woman halted in the midst of one of the 
corridors composing the labyrinth which they were thread- 
ing and faced him. 

“You say,” she began, in a breathless whisper, “that you 
come with a message. I am the person who should receive 
ite 

“Praxiteles,” said Melanthyros, mustering his scattered 
wits and looking fixedly into her eyes, “bade me speak to the 
maiden.” 

He would have been glad to set forth and expand a more 
convincing and artfully joined untruth, but he could not 
bring himself to such composition. 

She shrugged her shoulders and opened her hands, in the 
familiar gesture of one who abandons a puzzle. 

“But I have no similar order,’ she commented, “no state- 
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ment of prevision of such a case. You must show me some 
token.” 

Still looking at her, Melanthyros deliberately put his hand 
to his girdle and drew out several large bright gold-pieces. 
He had instinctively chosen gross and open deceit in pref- 
erence to a tricky lie. 

“These are for you,” he said. “I wish only to speak with 
her—in your hearing, if you will.” 

He noted that her eyes roved uneasily and this he ac- 
cepted as a good omen. Therefore he stepped close to her and 
laid the coins in her hand, which met his and which did not 
reject the gift. 

“Your conversation,” she whispered, “must be very brief. 
And you will see that I shall suffer no ill to come to the 
maiden.” 

With these words, she noiselessly slipped behind him, an 
action which, after a moment’s hesitation, he interpreted as 
invitation to proceed. Therefore he advanced, as boldly as he 
could, toward an abundance of light beyond a turning of the 
passage. 


? 
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IT was an inner column-encircled garden-spot, where a foun- 
tain was shooting thin threads to arch and fall, with bewil- 
dering interplay of all the seven colours, into a deep cool 
basin filled and brimming with clear water. The intense sun- 
light, which was ready to beat through the wide opening in 
the roof above the pool was debarred by a strip of dark 
canvas stretched aloft, and therefore only a tiny shaft of 
gold here and there had ingress, to finger the shining surface 
of an exquisite bronze or marble, and to vary the green of 
this one and that among the shrubs and flowers. Melanthyros 
drew a little sigh of wonder at all this interior peace and 
loveliness, cunningly planned to refresh the observer, not 
only by its quiet orderliness, but also by certain satisfying 
irregularities,—like the negligences of nature. He was grate- 
ful for the respite offered by this beauty and stood absorbed 
in its charms. How happily one might rest here! As he be- 
came more accustomed to his surroundings, he let his eyes 
peruse some of the details: one or two of the statues and, in 
particular, the paintings which, at each end lengthwise of the 
court, opened the prospect to scenes of wooded shore and 
rocks where were radiant beings from the vanished heroic 
world. The transition after his hot ride and recent anger into 
such a realm of vision confused him so that, beyond the mo- 
ment’s enjoyment, he was scarcely aware of anything, his 
purpose being for the time little more than an undefined op- 
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pression, to be connected with a recurrent beating through his 
whole body,—a sense of care and of turmoil in his blood, 
painful and yet oddly pleasant. 

Then came sudden consciousness with which he echoed 
from head to foot. On the other side of the court sat his 
maiden, one hand resting for support on the pavement, the 
other idly trailing in the water and now and then snipping a 
few drops into the air. Beside her was a great heap of flow- 
ers, among which was distinguishable a half-woven garland, 
on the summit of the mass. In this sweet idleness, she seemed 
to him incomparably lovely, younger far than he had 
dreamed and also more vividly beautiful. She had soft dark 
hair, waving as much as a neat rose-hued snood would al- 
low, and she wore an enchanting robe, sprayed like that in 
her father’s image of her, delicately with a pattern of spring- 
flowers. But so real she was, so white and red of cheek, so 
graceful and girlish! It came to him like the realisation of 
utter ignorance that he did not know her name. How absurd 
that he could not call aloud to this adorable presence, with 
name as ready to his lips as that of hyacinth or anemone or 
rose! For such a blossom his very heart should instinctively 
supply the name! And it did! The word that came and would 
not be denied was that which her father had used, and it 
expressed the inner truth of his impression: “Child!” 

Whether he actually called to her thus, he did not know, 
but at that instant she looked up. He read a conflict of emo- 
tions in her face, something akin to fear predominating, al- 
though there was no hint of the terror of one who is without 
courage. Rather, he was somehow assured that she was valor- 
ous, although prettily shy and untried. Before she could rise, 
he hurried toward her and, stopping at a short distance away, 
he cried out anxiously :— 


“You must let me speak!” 
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She stood up now, and he could measure the fear and 
abashment, which set her trembling, and the courage bred 
of candour, with the help of which she fought her battle for 
self-control. Thus she was the more his maidenly Artemis. 

She waited for the promised speech, but he could say 
nothing, fiercely as he chafed at the absurdity of standing 
before her dumb. 

She began to colour deeply under his earnest gaze, but she 
continued to meet his eyes unfalteringly. 

“Ambrosia,” he managed at length to stammer, “knows.” 

He caught unexpectedly the intelligence that, while she 
was by nature sedate and was now alarmed, still, after he 
had gone, she would laugh at his confusion, that she was a 
merry maiden, despite all that sweet dignity. He could pic- 
ture her,—yet he had no idea whence the divination.—in a 
season of ease and self-forgetfulness laughing, with her fa- 
ther’s mischievous gaiety, although with no trace of his caus- 
tic humour. He must have discerned some resemblance be- 
tween her face and Praxiteles’. 

His next words, spoken huskily, strive as he would for 
clear utterance, were:— 

“T have seen you before.—Also your statue.” 

“My statue?” It was a very faint voice that responded. 

Yet it was something to have drawn a reply, and the tri- 
umph gave him some grains of boldness. 

“First in your father’s workshop.—Later—and many times 
—in the shrine.” 

She did not speak, but he saw that her wonder was mas- 
tering her timidity. 

“Also I saw you in the clouds at Eleusis.” 

This was a challenging thrust. Its immediate effect he saw 
in her startled eyes. 

With newly acquired fluency, he told her of his vision at 
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the Festival of the Two Goddesses and of Artemis of Brauron 
beside Them in a chariot. 

His reward came, since he had won her interest and she 
became in a measure unmindful of the disturbing strange- 
ness of the colloquy. 

“1 did go with Ambrosia that day, and we had a chariot. 
We watched the procession pass, some miles from the city.” 

“Yes, but how were you then that night in the heavens 
above Eleusis?” he questioned, smiling at her. 

“That would be a dream, which for some reason the God- 
desses sent to you. And it was not I, but the true Artemis.” 

The words set her cheeks to burning, and his too. Then 
suddenly her colour faded and she looked at him with new 
alarm. He must have troubled her, he knew, with some reli- 
gious fear,—perhaps suggested some superstitious tale of 
Ambrosia’s, or perhaps there had awakened the terrifying 
thought that they had spoken or implied presumption. 

This he sought at once to dispel. 

“What is your name?” he queried. 

“Nearete,” she replied, with simple readiness, but as if 
preoccupied with anxiety. 

“Nearete,” he repeated. ‘“Then, Nearete, it is your turn to 
question me.” 

He had certainly succeeded in diverting her thoughts from 
that unpleasant channel, as her confusion showed. 

“No question?” he insisted. “Then I will ask you one. 
Have you ever seen me?” 

“Yes,” she admitted, reluctantly. “And—and—I also have 
seen—your statue.” 

He feared then that she would run away and he stepped 
a pace nearer. 

“So you believe that statue to be really like me? Why, that 
is meant for Hermes, Nearete!”’ 
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“My father,” she answered, unexpectedly, “can make the 
Gods out of his friends.—There is ‘one here,” she added. 

He followed her eyes to a marble statue representing a 
boyish Eros. 

“So he knew some lad from whom he carved this?” asked 
Melanthyros. 

“That he would never tell me. | begged to know that and 
also concerning the Hermes, but he would not answer. But 
of the Hermes I knew!” 

There her tongue tripped and she blushed more rosily than 
before. 

This dazzling frankness, revealed through her lovable dif- 
fidence, should belong to the very essence of her beauty. So 
Melanthyros held, with exultation. 

“Then each of us, Nearete,’—he dwelt on her name when- 
ever he might pronounce it—“has seen the other in marble. 
—Ask me my name! Or do you know it?” 

“No. How should I?” The question had surprised her. 

“Ask me.” 

“T ask,” she murmured. 

“Melanthyros.” 

He thought that she was about to echo it, as he had re- 
peated her name. He saw her draw a breath and form with 
her lips the first syllable. Then she looked away from him 
shyly. But after a few moments she turned her eyes quickly to 
his. 

“Ts it a gloomy name?” she whispered. 

“Gloomy?” he asked. “Because—” 

But he had no time for more. At that instant, Ambrosia 
emerged from behind one of the columns and proclaimed, 
incisively :— 

“You must go, if you have delivered your message.” 

He flushed impatiently. The voice had attracted his at- 
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tention and he had, for a brief moment, faced Ambrosia. 
When he turned back, with an involuntary gesture, as if he 
would brush the woman aside, his maiden had vanished. 
Surely no fawn had ever fled more hastily! He could have 
cried out, for grief that she had been snatched away and, 
still more, for the almost unbearable sorrow that she should 
at the very last have detected him in falsehood. For un- 
doubtedly Ambrosia’s reference to a message had with her 
convicted him of untruth. Impulse caused him to call to 
the invisible Nearete the familiar formula of farewell, and 
he half fancied that the word came back to him, faintly and 
sweetly said, although his better judgment persuaded him 
that this was but his imagination, or a trick of an echo in the 
house. 

Again he passed in silence through the circuitous pas- 
sages. How could he go without the hope of another inter- 
view? Why should he not test further the power of the 
golden pouch? If he were to go now, it would probably be 
forever. He must make some sign that he would continue his 
guilty largesse, or never again would he see that inner hall 
where Nearete dipped her fingers in the water before the 
benignant eyes of her father’s Eros. Could he go from her in 
this manner, hereafter te be locked away from her as fast 
as was Orpheus from his Eurydike, recovered to be lost? 
Had he, like the Thracian singer, disobeyed some mystic in- 
junction, that he must be punished? 

He faltered on the steep staircase and looked back to 
Ambrosia’s face lighted again by the lifted lamp. He saw 
there, it seemed to him, hint of anxious avarice, and imme- 
diately he turned away and stumbled to the door. 

The old man was outside at the horse’s bridle, and Melan- 
thyros wondered whether the poor soul had stood there 
through all the time. It had probably been, he calculated, 
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interminable to one who waited, brief as it was in his own 
retrospect when he dwelt on its marvel. It soothed him to 
give the old slave who would have turned him away from the 
house twice as much as he had pressed into Ambrosia’s pliant 
palm to obtain his matchless privilege. 

The instinct, however, which had driven him to put aside, 
as unworthy of the maiden and his own emotion toward 
her, further thought of gaining by bribery the boon of stand- 
ing in her presence, was not sufficiently powerful to send him 
away from Thespiai. A ride through the streets discovered 
an inn where one of his pretended rank might fittingly lodge, 
and accordingly he determined to remain over-night. He 
found that it would require rigorous self-compulsion to keep 
from the neighbourhood of the dwelling where his treasure 
was. The dreary afternoon he gave to feigned slumber, in 
order that he might avoid the questionings of loungers at the 
tavern, which was a wine-shop truly rather than a hostelry, 
he being the only guest. But the genial gossip of the evening 
he could not, for the sake of his assumed part, avoid. There- 
fore he gaily betook himself at the proper hour to the open 
square before the house, where an array of men intimate with 
the place were wont to gather to enjoy the coolness brought 
by the ending day, and with these rough companions he 
talked and made merry, until he wondered at his own bois- 
terous spirits and the effrontery by which he had unfolded for 
their entertainment an astonishing account of his position 
as trusted slave in Praxiteles’ household. Was such process of 
fabrication witness to his unwillingness to allow suggestion 
of falsehood to sully his connection with Neareter And was 
that bewitched loose tongue of his to be his safeguard against 
circulating vain rumour in this dull town? It grieved him 
also when later in solitude he considered how he had sat 
by while the others had narrated every variety of merry 
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tale concerning the poverty-bred Thespian Phryne, whose 
beauty had won her wealth in her home-city and also in 
Athens. For this Phryne had shown herself a true friend to 
him. And surely Praxiteles acknowledged her worth in en- 
trusting to her home—lightly and bitterly as he habitually 
spoke of her—his cherished daughter. 

On the next day, he was again unable to take his depar- 
ture. The hours were miserable, whether spent indoors, in the 
streets, or in the fields; the burden was one of constant self- 
upbraiding for playing the loiterer, merely for the blessing 
of one glimpse this day of Phryne’s sealed mansion. He 
longed earnestly for resolution to return to Athens, and yet 
there was, somewhere in his heart, insidious counsel, urging 
him to try once more to see the maiden, since the way would 
prove easy and there would be no harm done. In particular, 
there was sorcery in the suggestion that he persuade Am- 
brosia to grant him an interview with Nearete in the open 
night under the stars. It could be managed in secret, and 
how penetratingly sweet would be the benefit to him! She 
of all the world, by reason of her gracious simplicity and 
sincerity, was a person to whom one should speak under the 
wide heavens, where the air about them both would be per- 
vaded by the tender influences of nature. He charmed himself 
with the imagination of the scene, in fullness of detail, until 
he was perilously irresolute. Then there enlisted on the better 
side a sudden misgiving,—a thought for which he had con- 
tempt, but which he could not abolish—that perhaps after 
all he could not bring himself to marry a slave. Thus how 
deeply would he injure her by pressing now! 

Toward sunset, when he was wearily turning in the direc- 
tion of his tavern, jaded with a day’s fast and much medita- 
tive wandering in town and country, he had an exquisitely 
unpleasant surprise in encountering his uncle Charias. They 
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met in a narrow alley on the outskirts of the city. Both 
halted. 

His uncle made a gesture of sarcastic salutation. 

“I chance to be less perturbed,’ he remarked, smoothly 
satirical in tone, “because I had received tidings of your 
presence here.” 

“Y ou—are—in—Thespiair” stammered Melanthyros. 

“It would appear so. This, kinsman, may possibly be the 
place of my exile, to which your legal skill has banished me. 
And yet the exile may prove more honourable in purpose 
than the victor at this moment.” 

Melanthyros, for distress, could not reply. 

“They tell,” pursued Charias, “many stories of wild youth 
in Athens, and there have been notable names in the cata- 
logue. But surely this rustic who boasts that he belongs to 
my house is to be numbered among those young Athenian 
men of all time select and conspicuous for blithe conduct and 
wondrous disregard for the fetters of the customary. I have 
been assured that he was lodged and fed by a sculptor 
called Praxiteles, whose daughter now he tracks to the place 
of safety where her father designed to hide her from this 
very huntsman!—At least, that you are not of the blood of 
my sires is clear, sir, for these, whatever their faults, would 
never, by Zeus and Helios and Holy Hestia, have defiled 
the hearth of hospitality!” 

Melanthyros stood looking into his eyes. He spoke mechan- 
ically:—“‘You do well to censure me. I have, half against 
my will, done amiss. But you shall hear me say that I have 
not in heart devised the full evil which you fancy.” 

Charias eyed him with sharp scrutiny. “You pass the meas- 
ure that I know,” he commented, raising his shoulders scorn- 
fully. “You are a sleek and hypocritical villain, unless you 
are a fool!—Let me pass!” 
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Melanthyros stepped aside, and his uncle went on. 

No rebuke could have fallen upon him with greater weight 
than this from this man. He knew him to be unprincipled, 
and therein lay the explanation of much of his pain. For the 
rest, it was a dreadful ordeal to have had his character held 
up to him under the worst possible interpretation, and by 
one whom he had been the means of publicly branding as 
criminally malicious. He reversed his course and slowly 
walked back to the hills, where he might think as long as 
he would in stillness. After a little, his mind centered on the 
contrast between himself, tricked out in counterfeit guise of 
dress and manner, bent on an undefined purpose, false in its 
administration, and probably baser of aim in his heart than 
he recognised,—the contrast between this man that he was— 
ameliorate the picture as he would, a traitor to his friend!— 
and the maiden, pellucid in her purity, truthfulness, sweet- 
ness, loveliness. What was he to set as a barrier to their mar- 
riage the fact of her servile birth? Beside true judgments, 
like those to which Charias had unconsciously assisted him, 
what were conventional opinions? For him she was the mani- 
festation of beauty and goodness. Like a true man then, let 
him seek to possess her! 

Thus it was by Charias’ splenetic intervention that Mel- 
anthyros’ horse was, before dawn the next day, turned to- 
ward Athens. The rider started on his journey with both joy 
and shame at his heart. 
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THE merciless heat forced him to stop, long before night, at 
Thebes, and here he rested until dawn of the following day, 
when, undeterred by the ominous sultriness, he insisted on 
setting forward. The man who had served his early meal 
called after him down the street that one who rode at midday 
on such a day as this tempted the Gods. The storm broke 
when he was well on his way, in a region where there was no 
shelter but trees. And he feared every instant that the nearest 
of these would be felled by the lightning and would crush 
him. It semed to him that the whole earth shook to the 
thunder, and once, not far from where he stood, a great ball 
of fire dropped, splitting a tall tree and furrowing a jagged 
hole in the ground. The poor horse cowered and breathed 
with a shrill piping sound of fear, But the terror of the storm 
was soon over, and Melanthyros decided to go on, as best 
he could, in the beating rain. A mile or so, however, beyond 
the spot where he had taken refuge in the grove, he dis- 
covered that the road was completely washed away by a 
landslip induced by the torrents of rain. He managed, by 
widely skirting this obstruction, to make his way forward, but 
to no purpose, since he found that the Asopos, which on his 
journey to Thespiai had been a thin stream, was now a roar- 
ing river without a ford. There seemed to be no course prac- 
ticable, especially since his horse was over-wrought, except 
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to put back to Thebes as best he could. This was a difficult 
task which consumed hours. 

At the tavern which he had left, he came upon another 
traveller who had been compelled to seek this harbour from 
the storm,—Thyionidas! Melanthyros silently credited the 
meeting to fate the most untoward, but concluded to accept 
it with all the good humour that he could muster. Yet he was 
annoyed by his peculiarly sheepish sensations, aware that 
theoretically he should have declared a quarrel with the La- 
conian, while practically he must be at peace with him, in- 
asmuch as he had profited by the message delivered at Erchia. 
Here again, he beheld himself cruelly illuminated by the re- 
vealing glare of another person’s opinion of him. 

For the Spartan plainly relished his embarrassment. Nev- 
ertheless, Melanthyros presently gathered that Thyionidas 
also was imperfectly concealing some anxiety, although he 
did not show a falling off in his odious powers of ridicule. 
He inquired how Melanthyros had fared at Thespiai, re- 
marked that he had expected to join him earlier, that he 
might enjoy the “‘frolic,’ begged to know whether Melan- 
thyros was not grateful to him for discovering that the girl 
was a slave and devising means for consoling him since it was 
not to be an occasion for Hymen. Melanthyros, scourged by 
the knowledge that he had made use of the intelligence which 
the man had conveyed to him, whereby he had himself en- 
couraged credence in all the slander that anyone might 
choose to fancy, sat in wrathful silence until Thyionidas di- 
rectly asked him how much he intended to give for the in- 
formation. 

They were alone together, for the Laconian had easily 
secured privacy, being an inimitable master of the art of 
cowing such folk as the taverner and his men. But when he 
put this question, Melanthyros noted that he glanced about 
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and lowered his voice. These would seem to be indications 
that he was seriously interested in a possible bargain, and 
Melanthyros believed that he saw his way to freedom from 
the man. He recalled how passionately Thyionidas had once 
expressed himself in favour of wealth and with what extreme 
difficulty he had restrained himself from accepting the pay- 
ment offered for manipulating the seamen at the trial. Mel- 
anthyros silently considered these things, while the other 
watched him. 

“How much is it worth?” Melanthyros questioned, coolly. 
Yet he was surprised at his ability to take this tone of shrewd 
bargaining. 

“That,” was the reply, “you should best know.” 

“My terms,” said Melanthyros, after another pause, “must 
include the stipulation that, after you are paid, | am never 
again to see you in my life.” 

The Laconian gurgled derisively. “How about that debt of 
gratitude for hospitality and favour in time of straits?” 

“You said yourself,” said Melanthyros, firmly, “that it was 
a score that had been settled. And it is,’”’ he added, flushing, 
“overpaid in the indignities to which you have subjected me.” 

The Spartan laughed again. 

“T will not,” said Melanthyros, steadily, “have you longer 
interfering in my life or in that of Myrrhine.” 

Ever since he left Thespiai, in spite of the other cares and 
desires which occupied him, he had been pondering over 
the problem of Thyionidas’ interest in Myrrhine. 

The Spartan looked at him with abrupt suspicion and 
anger. 

“Myrrhine!” he exclaimed. “What purpose should I have 
with Myrrhine? I visited her, lad, first out of curiosity to see 
Melanthyros’ fair captive, and then it chanced that she gave 
me tidings of her young master, those that Hypereides had 
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brought her, and I fancied that I plotted fair means for sav- 
ing you.” 

This rang a little like bravado, as if he were on the de- 
fensive, and Melanthyros, in quick alarm, turned on him 
sternly :— 

“What have you done with Myrrhiner” 

“Done? I, done? Think you that a scowling mask like 
mine would injure her by merely grinning at her once or 
twice, eh? So you are not beyond jealousy there, young sir? 
Then let me tell you that sometimes women prefer warriors 
of Atrestidas’ stamp and mine to beaming, godlike youths 
like you!” 

This scarcely satisfied Melanthyros, who fancied that the 
misconception on the part of Thyionidas was factitious. It 
might be possible that he had actually employed Myrrhine 
as his tool in a crime against Atrestidas. Indeed, this seemed 
more than presumptive in the light of the man’s altered 
manner. The sting of his wit had been missing in that last 
tirade. He had merely been attempting to blind by a thinly 
humorous digression. 

“1 will make my bargain,” said Melanthyros, slowly, feel- 
ing his way toward the proper method of dealing with such 
an individual, “and if I learn that you have in any way in- 
jured Myrrhine or have induced her to work any evil, you 
shall not receive an obol of the sum.” 

The gleam with which Thyionidas’ eyes responded signi- 
fied that Melanthyros had not reasoned amiss in ascribing 
to him high esteem for money. 

“The sum!” he cried, stretching his body and gnashing at 
his upper lip with his lower teeth. “The sum! Name this 
famous sum!” 

“You are informed, it would seem, concerning all my af- 
fairs, since you have made it your business to be. Accord- 
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ingly, you know my fortune. You shall have half.” 

“Tt is a trick!” shouted the Laconian. “I detect your dis- 
honesty! All Athenians are wily! All men are crooked! And 
you think that you will cheat me so simply? Half, indeed! 
A fair stake! But how am I to know, fine sir, that you have 
not already craftily stored away, where | can never find it, 
the bulk of your possessions? It must be half of the property 
that I have counted, son of Melanippos! And it must be 
paid in coin!” He had at the last demand dropped his 
blustering rage and here he sighed. ‘Half!’ he repeated, 
nodding his head. Then he broke out savagely:—“If you 
deal falsely with me by as much as half an obol,—then there 
is no compact between us, and you shall have misery as long 
as you live!” 

“T shall deal justly. Do you the same.” 

“Half!” said Thyionidas again. He stopped for a while to 
calculate, counting busily on his fingers. “Deposit it within 
eight days with Phokion, in my name. And by the amount, 
since the sum has not been explicitly named between us, | 
shall know how fair you are, boaster!” He rubbed his knees 
with hands turned inward, his elbows flaringly squared. 
Never before had he appeared more despicable. ‘“Phokion 
is an honest man,—or rather he considers it expedient for 
men to believe him to be honest. And that will serve me well. 
For he will hand it over untouched.” 

“Then you are not going back to Athens?” asked Melan- 
thyros. 

Thyionidas grinned. “No, young sir. But no tricks, or your 
own God Hermes, Protector of merchants and all bargainers, 
will lay you low!—I am bound for Pella. Thus you may see 
that | start to keep my part of the contract at once. And do 
you remember! Within eight days. With Phokion. And | 
shall know if you are late by a single wink of an eye. Gods 
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there may not be,’—he bit once more at his upper lip—‘‘but 
Things there are, by Which if men swear, they will not break 
their vow. Each of us shall swear thus to the other.” 

“As you will,’ said Melanthyros, curtly, revolted by the 
man’s greed and his superstitious blasphemy, but eager to 
be done with him. 

“T have told you before that money is the key to life’s 
favours. And bear witness,” he cried, fiercely, “how I resisted 
you when you would have paid me a price for your life! 
There, as I said, I discharged a debt, and I did well. I 
have reaped reward in good luck. This compact is a thing 
apart. Have I not served you well? Did I not seek patiently 
to find a way and did I not patiently tread it, step by step, 
until I had done you a kindness for which you might make 
return?” 

Whether this was madness, or an exhibition of ignorance 
and avaricious cunning, Melanthyros could not decide. But 
interpretation was of small account. That which mattered 
was the fact that it seemed probable that he was about to 
be released from the man’s detestable habit of prying into 
his affairs. Thus both the greed and the superstition prom- 
ised well. 

“You go to Pella?” Melanthyros reverted to the theme, 
that he might clinch the pledge of departure. 

“Yes.” Again Thyionidas showed that crafty gleam. “And 
henceforth Atrestidas may not be the man whom Philip 
honours and loads with riches, but Thyionidas. I may have 
toiled well for the Macedonian in your Athens.” 

These words Melanthyros construed, with alarm, as con- 
firmation of his worst apprehensions regarding Myrrhine 
and the man. He leaned forward impulsively and caught the 
Laconian’s arm: 

“Answer me,” he demanded. “Is Atrestidas yet alive?” 
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“Aliver” echoed the other, wrenching his arm away. 
“Aliver Aye, he is alive! And would he were dead!’’—Here 
followed a succession of abusive oaths, expressing venomous 
hatred loathsome to the hearer.—‘‘All evil that may be, I 
pray for him!’—The Laconian, finishing his imprecation, 
showed himself in such uncontrollable rage that his veins 
were swollen and his face steaming. Nevertheless, he had not 
for a moment forgotten to maintain the caution by which 
he spoke in a low voice, and there was in this special self- 
command, conspicuously in contrast to his unrestrained 
words and passionate manner, something gruesome. One in- 
ferred thence that, granted his opportunity, he would be 
quite as malign in act as in purport——‘He robbed me and 
he slandered me with Philip, cast me out, defamed me! 
And yet, by sheer force, I succeeded in regaining some meas- 
ure of confidence with the King whom he strove to win from 
me! Let him beware!” 

It was not conceivable that a man could have uttered this 
invective against a person whom he had recently slain, by 
his own hand or by wily machinations. Therefore Melanthy- 
ros derived encouragement from the sickening display of 
wrath, although he considered the threat so ominous that he 
determined outright to learn, before he should return to 
Athens, as much of the truth as Myrrhine would give him. 
He felt under this stress, particularly since he would, by 
stopping at Erchia, be sacrificing his own eagerness to reach 
the city, that he was capable of dragging it from her. 

“Now, Melanthyros,” said Thyionidas, who had become 
cool and who affected to dismiss his recent anger lightly, 
“a good soldier sleeps when he may, whereas you and | 
have been wasting the precious time for rest. I at least shall 
amend this error. But before I lie down to prepare for to- 
morrow’s journey, I intend that we exchange that oath of 
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which I spoke.—Our hope, friend,”—he smiled askew—‘“may 
be better with reference to that beyond death than the ex- 
pectation of those uninitiated in the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
and the ignorant might suppose that a mystes needs no pledge 
for his honour to a fellow-mystes. But before I was initiated, 
I was a man, and I discover that | am still a man, and a 
prudent one. Hence | guard against mishaps.” 

That a man so frankly blasphemous should have chosen 
to complete the process of initiation at Eleusis and should 
now make such impudent allusion to the fact, was for Mel- 
anthyros a painful parody on his season of presumption, 
when he too, although less brutally open in acknowledg- 
ment, had with untouched heart approached the rite. For 
the moment, it appeared to him not at all unreasonable to 
fear that the Gods would at this instant launch dreadful 
destruction at both of them. The very oath which they were 
about to swear was probably impious. His irrational terror 
passed at once, for he brushed it aside as an unworthy super- 
stition. What should hinder him from swearing any sort 
of absurd oath, if only it were efficacious in removing this 
man from himself and from Myrrhine. 

The formula proved to be nothing more than a meaning- 
less string of syllables, some of them ringing barbarously, 
others sounding like ridiculously disjointed members of 
Greek words. The conclusion alone was intelligible:—“May 
I burst asunder, die in evil, fail of burial, suffer more agony 
than the imprisoned Titans, if | swerve from that which 
I have sworn.” 

Melanthyros, contemptuously eyeing his teacher, repeated 
in his turn the jargon. 

“You are free, son of Melanippos,” said the Spartan, “to 
return when you choose to the fine city of Pallas. And pay 
me my money!” 
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These were odd recollections for Melanthyros to carry 
with him during the remainder of his ride, but more pre- 
occupying was the plan for his second visit to Erchia. The 
way, with its halts overnight as on the outward journey, was 
long enough for much thought and for full realisation of 
the difficulties confronting him,—the immediate hardship 
of an interview with Myrrhine, and that which, as a care 
in his mind, lurked behind this, the duty of confessing his 
fault to Praxiteles and again begging him for Nearete. And 
yet from his unexpected conversation with Thyionidas, he 
had gained a sense of buoyancy, in the assurance that he was 
henceforth to be released from that peculiar persecution. 
Also he found some objective pleasure in his travelling, espe- 
cially on the day after the storm, when the sun was ex- 
quisitely cheerful, the air mild, but not relaxing, and when 
the colours about him looked fair, as if the rain had wrought 
them afresh. He encountered no appreciable obstacles, since 
the floods had been speedily drunk up by earth and air, 
and the opposition presented by stray uprooted trees and 
flaws in the road was easily surmounted under this blithe 
sky. With commendable despatch, his horse brought him 
again in sight of Erchia, where the faintness of heart bred 
of the view of the place was stoutly contested by self- 
gratulation on having firmly adhered to an irksome purpose. 

It consumed a whole day of cajolery and patience to win 
from Myrrhine the story,—and, even so, he received it only 
in fragments. The outline, however, was sufficiently clear. 
It would seem that Thyionidas had first visited her with a 
definite project, to learn whatever he could elicit from her 
concerning Atrestidas. Supplementary to that, had been the 
hope that he would find it practicable to use her in some 
way against the Arcadian general whom theoretically she 
should detest as much as he. Of course, ostensibly he had 
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come out of gallantry and curiosity, and Melanthyros 
gleaned that the man had in the end been actually snared 
by her charms, for it was not possible otherwise to explain 
the fact, which she gloatingly proclaimed as soon as she 
began to speak freely, that the Laconian had rashly confided 
in her on his later visits to the farm. For her inquisitor, the 
chief interest lay in that breach of trust which revealed that 
Thyionidas had somehow in past time cheated, or in an- 
other way, wronged Melanippos. Thus his willingness to help 
the son in his strait might be attributable as much to de- 
sire to atone as to the reason put forward in the tale of 
Melanippos’ shielding the Laconian in battle. Myrrhine had 
it that the ultimate truth was not to be sought in either of 
these explanations, but rather in the fact that the Spartan 
had developed his acquaintance with Melanthyros merely 
as means of insinuating himself into the group of men about 
Hypereides,—and this, to attempt to carry out some secret 
scheme of Philip’s. The strange chance whereby his relations 
with the sea-rovers gave him unusual power to aid in the 
suit conducted by the orator for Melanthyros would thus 
have been an opportunity gladly improved. She startled Mel- 
anthyros by these hints, from which he must infer that he 
had in their dialogues figured as one whom they both in- 
tended to dupe and at whose earlier stupidities they had 
laughed. Thyionidas had been not without method in trying 
to disqualify her master in her eyes, as was proved by her 
admission that the proposition had been made by him, and 
apparently accepted by her, that for a large sum of money 
she attach herself to him. The next step with him had been 
to offer further dazzling rewards, if she would consent té 
murder Atrestidas. He had asserted that, while it would have 
been simple and pleasant for him to commit the crime, he 
would nevertheless by the act run the risk of incurring 
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Philip’s anger; whereas, if he were to keep his hands clean 
and continue to enjoy the Macedonian’s patronage, he would 
be able to store up vast wealth, which, at a convenient sea- 
son, he and she would have for their endless delight. How 
serious she had ever been in her acquiescence, Melanthyros 
could not decide. He retained the suspicion that, for a part 
of the time, she had been ready to be the man’s accomplice. 
She might have drawn back when she realised that she had 
no assurance, beyond her abettor’s word, that he would give 
her refuge after she had fulfilled his bidding. It was useless 
to puzzle over these riddles, for the story was altogether 
sordid and revolting, so far as both were concerned, even 
when one accepted her version, that she had steadily de- 
signed to entrap and humiliate Thyionidas. Certainly she 
exulted savagely in having established power over him and 
finally having cast him off, with a threat, screamed so that 
the overseer and house-slaves could hear, that she would de- 
nounce him as a murderous fellow. She declared trium- 
phantly to Melanthyros that she had not scrupled to cry out 
the name of Atrestidas as the person against whom he was 
plotting death. It was she who had driven him forth at full 
speed on the road to Pella, afraid to be seen again in Athens, 
—trouble which Melanthyros had read in his face at Thebes. 
Whether at the last she had been bringing a crafty plan to 
its maturity, or had then acted on the impulse of pettish re- 
sentment, it remained, for Melanthyros’ comfort, that she 
had notably held in check her hatred of Atrestidas, and that 
now, after consideration, it gladdened her to have thwarted 
the Laconian. Melanthyros was eager to believe that some- 
thing nobler than caprice had withheld her, that somewhere 
in her passionate nature there was a force better than he 
had imagined. But she scorned and travestied his words of 
approval, clung to the assertion that she had wished merely 
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to do an ill turn to as great a brute as ever Atrestidas was, 
and finally worried him into silence. He would gladly have 
questioned her on a matter which lay near to him,—why 
Thyionidas had so closely tracked him and spied upon his 
doings, for it seemed scarcely probable that the man had been 
thus pertinacious, solely to become through Melanthyros 
better acquainted with the faction opposed to Phokion and 
Eubouleus. But he was not able to formulate this inquiry, 
since he shamefacedly connected the theme with a scheme 
on the part of the Spartan to pass to Myrrhine full account 
of her master’s interest in Sotele, and later in Nearete. He 
must be contented with the hope that the man had been 
prompted to his system of haunting by the desire which he 
had acknowledged, to confer a benefit, with the idea of re- 
ceiving a reward in money, inasmuch as superstition forbade 
him to accept payment for that earlier material favour. 
Melanthyros at length reverted to his reading of Thyion- 
idas as a person governed primarily by avarice, amenable 
also to various unintelligible superstitions, and warped by 
ignorance. But he must attribute to him more cunning than 
he had formerly discerned and, at the same time, weak 
credulity in any woman clever enough to bait him. On the 
other hand, he must possess ability of some sort as a secret 
agent, since a politician as astute as Philip employed him. 
His rough bearing was probably an ally in disarming sus- 
picion, and Melanthyros, considering this, was inclined to 
abandon the belief that he was mad. On this point he had 
questioned Myrrhine, who had scornfully affirmed that his 
crack-brained manner was assumed. One might, however, 
err by interpreting a complex and unprepossessing character 
either fantastically or too simply. He had a peculiar twinge 
of regret after Myrrhine had told her tale and he had silently 
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weighed the facts. The Laconian had undoubtedly outwitted 
him shrewdly in that bargain struck at Thebes, with the 
result that Melanthyros was to pay a heavy price to be rid 
of him, whereas presumably he would never again, in any 
case, venture to set foot in Athens. But, even so, was any 
sum exorbitant to remove from his life such a baneful odd- 
ity, whose principles seemed to halt at no meanness, when 
selfish ends were in view, who turned every person whom he 
met to account, whose greed accepted any gainful mission: to 
cheat a friend, to suborn a girl to murder, to become ini- 
tiated in the Mysteries that he might better transact Philip’s 
treacherous business with the Athenians? What a queer trick 
fate had played in casting Thyionidas across his path,— 
particularly since the Laconian had been a fellow-soldier with 
Melanippos,—and in yet again sending him to interfere in 
the other’s life! There was room to wonder whether the 
Spartan had whimsically thrown him into the service of the 
pirates. But in this connection it was more conceivable that 
accident had spread the net. 

Melanthyros was mournful at departure from Erchia, dis- 
satisfied in that Myrrhine had declined to convince him 
that at heart she was good of intention. 

“You shall be rewarded,” he told her, “with freedom and 
with a competency for life.” 

“I was born free!” she retorted, angrily facing him. “Yet 
I must accept liberty with thanks.” 

“When I first saw you, Myrrhine, with the other captives 
of Atrestidas,” he returned, gently, “I thought of the cruelty 
of war and slavery, remembering my mother’s account of 
the sacking of Skillous and her flight, and knowing, that, 
but for the aid of the Gods, she and I might have met the 
fate allotted to you and those with you that day.” 
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“With the aid of the Gods perhaps,” she replied, de- 
risively, “I received the misery which you, by Their Provi- 
dence, missed!” 

“None is without misery,” he reminded her, sorrowfully. 

This was his last word, but afterwards, as he lingered in 
memory on those final phrases, his sadness increased, and 
his compunction, that he had added to the evil of her des- 
tiny. 

He rode by night, pressed by the remembrance of his 
obligation to put into coin half of his estate and deposit the 
money with Phokion within the short appointed time. And 
so upon his melancholy crowded busy calculations, while 
he anxiously strove to devise means to make the sum exactly 
that expected. He was bent on showing the knave how an 
honest man performed a pledge. Also when he dived deep 
into his own mind, he descried—and the fact was both droll 
and vexatious—dread lest, if he fail in his part, the perverse 
Laconian find a way to harass him,—certainly a sincere 
compliment to the vigour of his oppressor’s personality! 
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THE confession to Praxiteles had in Melanthyros’ antici- 
pation seemed not nearly so arduous as in actual fact. The 
words literally would not speak themselves, whence it hap- 
pened that the first moments of his interview the culprit spent 
in silence, while the sculptor, after a few efforts toward con- 
versation, relinquished the attempt to rouse him. 

They were in the workshop, where stood the statue, now 
more than half finished. Melanthyros had arrived un- 
announced, early in the morning, and the sculptor had found 
him musing before the statue, but with his back toward it. 

“Returned?” Praxiteles asked abruptly, on his entrance. 
“And disappointed with my work? Too little of Melanthy- 
ros’ beauty in it? You refused to be warned when I protested 
that it was not you, save remotely. And how would you fare, 
pray, if some judge were to declare it handsomer than your 
fine self?” 

As soon as he became aware that Melanthyros was not to 
be drawn by his wit, the artist devoted his attention to vari- 
ous critical views of his statue, studying it from this angle 
and that; sternly exacting, as one might have inferred from 
his harsh expression. But Melanthyros was little disposed to 
scrutinise him in these professional practices. On the con- 
trary, he did not even look at him, but remained gloomily 
absorbed. 

“It will soon come to the hardest part,” said the sculptor, 
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drawing a sharp breath through his teeth. “Polish, polish, 
polish!” 

Melanthyros might be holding himself aloof from his 
friend’s immediate interest in his work; his thoughts, how- 
ever, were engaged only with the man in whose presence 
he was. It increased his embarrassment that, after the light 
preliminaries to which he had not had the heart to respond, 
he had been ignored. Surely Praxiteles ought to recall the 
serious nature of their last discussion. It did not promise well 
for Melanthyros’ hopes that the other should take this tone 
with him, adhering to the letter of his former statement, that 
the disturbing theme on which they had fallen should never 
again be mentioned between them. 

“You do not ask,” said Melanthyros, hoarsely, breaking a 
long stillness, “whence I come.” 

“No,” said Praxiteles. But he instantly ceased to ruminate 
on his task and faced the speaker. 

Melanthyros reached out his hands and tried to continue, 
but he could not. 

“What is itr” cried Praxiteles, wondering at the gesture 
and his dumbness. “What is it?” he repeated, roughly. 

“That which I have to say,” prefaced Melanthyros, almost 
inaudibly, but with some display of pride, “appears worse 
than it is. I despair of making you believe good of me—I 
have come from Thespiai.” 

He had not known what to expect, but he had certainly 
foreseen, although indefinitely, vehement anger and open 
censure, rather than the quiet white passion which confronted 
him. Praxiteles’ face terrified him; not least formidable was 
his manner of absolute control over the peculiarly deadly 
kind of rage shown in his countenance. His voice, altered 
in key, like his whole mood, conveyed the same suggestion 
of restraint rigidly imposed until he should be ready to smite 
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without mercy. He subjected Melanthyros to a series of rapid, 
incisive questions, designed to bring out without delay the 
whole story. Melanthyros, on his side, answered succinctly. 
It was a particularly dry and precise dialogue. 

“In condemning me,” said Melanthyros manfully, at the 
last, ‘“you must remember that I myself came here purposely 
to tell you of my deceitful act, also that | can swear to you 
that the maiden is uninjured. | might add that your opinion 
of me at this moment is not materially worse than that 
which you held tacitly when you informed me that you were 
about to remove her from Athens, lest I find means of visit- 
ing her. I have confirmed your opinion,” he went on, bitterly, 
“by conforming to the standard which you set, and I blame 
myself. But I call upon you to consider that I have done 
uprightly in acknowledging my fault.” 

“Do you take this for a law-court?” demanded Praxiteles, 
“that you employ here your nauseating legal phrases learned 
in your two trials?” 

“You inferred too swiftly,” said Melanthyros, brushing 
aside the taunt, “that I should abandon my suit. You dis- 
missed me, as I now see in recalling the scene, with scanty 
respect. | have not abandoned it, and I shall not abandon 
it!” 

“Are you asking to marry her?” Praxiteles broke in, with 
mordant emphasis. 

“T am,” cried Melanthyros, flushing.—Now that the first 
utterance was over, he was prepared to plead his case 
spiritedly. 

“So you have forgotten that she is a slaver” 

“I have remembered it. But | still beg for her.” 

“And what safeguard in marriage is there for such as 
Nearete? As soon as you tire of her, you will send her home 
to me.” 
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“1 will swear to any contract which you choose to devise.” 

For reply, Praxiteles contemptuously alluded to the hon- 
esty of a man who, by his own admission, had through brib- 
ery gained admission to another person’s house. 

During this latter contention, the sculptor maintained that 
ominous calm. His sneers made him no less grimly imper- 
turbable. When it suited him—as if, although his rebuke to 
Melanthyros had disclaimed the comparison, he were a judge 
who now considered that he had collected his evidence—he 
dismissed Melanthyros curtly, with the words :— 

“I take it that you wait for an answer as a suitor. That 
you shall receive in due course, and | caution you that you 
may do wrong perhaps in expecting an affirmative.” 

What would be the end, how that suppressed anger would 
finally break, Melanthyros could not prophesy, and he with- 
drew, miserable and humiliated. When a whole week had 
passed with no word from Praxiteles, his restlessness drove 
him to present himself at the house, but, to his chagrin, his 
venture was balked by a servant who informed him that the 
master could not see him. Melanthyros disdained to inquire 
whether the slave had been instructed always to deny him 
entrance. He accepted it as so, with the understanding that 
the sculptor was enraged beyond appeasing. His grief was 
excessive, for the loss of both his friend and his maiden. 

The adjustment of Thyionidas’ business had taken little 
time, since, having made an over-generous division at which 
the Spartan could not possibly cavil, Melanthyros had left 
the duty of administration to Hypereides, much as that 
lawyer had grumbled, in his nonchalant, polite vein, at the 
folly of keeping a bargain made with a knave, and clearly as 
he had pointed out the certainty of the man’s levying a tax 
for the rest of his days on the possessions of such a simpleton 
as Melanthyros. But, inasmuch as this portentous warning 
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had been devoid of influence, he had assumed the care laid 
upon him. The actual conveyance of the money to Phokion, 
Melanthyros himself accomplished, but for the technicalities 
involved in reducing a large portion of his property to 
specie, he had gratefully made use of the orator’s skill in law 
and in the conduct of affairs. He admitted that he might be 
playing a fool’s part, but that in details he wished to play 
it as wisely as he could, and as economically. Hypereides had 
the pleasure of meting out to him an exhaustive statement 
of the blame that he deserved for his general reprehensible 
carelessness regarding practical matters. Poor Melanthyros 
found it very hard, in his fretted state of mind, to listen with 
much show of good humour, but, to avoid questions, as well 
as to push the settlement with the Laconian, he endeavoured 
to conceal his petulance. 

He did not care to confide in the lawyer respecting that 
other piece of weakness which he was meditating, the gift of 
freedom and property to Myrrhine. Therefore he was at 
some pains to elicit by casual inquiries the information which 
he needed for his guidance: concerning the formalities of 
manumission and the transfer of an inheritance to a woman. 
For help in particulars here, he had determined to consult 
Phryne, to whom, in the first place, he must appeal, since 
technically Myrrhine belonged to her, and by whose associa- 
tion with men practised and astute in financial dealings he 
hoped to profit. He was not disappointed, for, after some 
laughter at his project and a little remonstrance, she mani- 
fested genuine interest and willingness to assist. And, as he 
had foreseen, there was material aid for him in her wide 
acquaintance with men of affairs. She begged to have a share 
in his benefaction by freeing Myrrhine without the price 
which he had offered to pay for the girl, and he did not re- 
fuse the favour. The next step was to arrange to settle upon 
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Myrrhine the gift planned by him, the house and farm at 
Erchia, which would assure a comfortable maintenance. This 
would require some little time, as various legal forms must 
be satisfied before Myrrhine might emerge as an ézixAnpos, 
or heiress, with Melanthyros as her responsible guardian. 
In another service, Phryne was invaluable to him. Since 
there had been some doubt regarding her right of owner- 
ship, because Atrestidas had passed the girl to her inform- 
ally, as a gift, she took it upon herself to secure from him 
proper confirmation of her claim to Myrrhine’s person, so 
that there might never be dispute concerning the validity of 
the grant of freedom. Altogether, Melanthyros was cheered 
by the thought that his plan for the girl’s happiness was 
being advanced speedily toward realisation. And yet from 
Erchia there came most discouraging and irritating reports. 
The agents who had been sent to her returned with such an 
account of the abuse to which she had subjected them that 
Phryne had sharply remarked that she would withdraw at 
once from the enterprise, and it had been necessary for Mel- 
anthyros to win her back by representing to her the hard- 
ship of Myrrhine’s lot and beseeching her to be lenient to 
a wild and severely taxed nature. She yielded, but later, 
after repeated instances of Myrrhine’s desire to flaunt in pub- 
lic her contempt for Melanthyros and utter disregard for his 
reputation, the transaction being then well on the way to 
conclusion, she skilfully treated Melanthyros to the counsel 
that, while he must abide by the punishment for his recent 
want of sagacity, he would do well for the future to dismiss 
all vestige of the idea that this Olynthian girl was deserving 
of his compunctious attitude of mind toward her. 

It must be confessed that Phryne’s worldly wisdom soothed 
him in this instance, and, furthermore, his conference with 
her at the time revealed much in her character that he could 
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admire, giving him a clue to Praxiteles’ readiness to entrust 
to her household his daughter. She was neither repentant nor 
regretful in her judgment of her own life,—rather she ac- 
cepted its advantages with equanimity; and yet she appeared 
to deprecate her course for another. Her mind, for all her 
feminine charms, was, he fancied, of the type usually desig- 
nated masculine,—and peculiarly virile at that. She had the 
habit of making resolutions and abiding by them without a 
look backward. By this principle evidently, she had devoted 
herself to the acquisition of wealth and power, both of which, 
when attained, she thoroughly enjoyed and shrewdly used. 
Nevertheless, she was capable of pity, when her imagination 
was enlisted, for such a tale of disaster as Myrrhine’s, and of 
vast delight in a picture of innocent maidenhood or of wifely 
virtue. These touches of sentimentality, in origin and in 
manifestation, undeniably resembled a man’s more than a 
woman’s. And yet, after all, her sway, established by mascu- 
line determination, was maintained by essentially feminine 
tactics! 

It was through her that unexpectedly, at the end of that 
trying week of Praxiteles’ silence, on the day immediately 
following his rebuff at the sculptor’s house, he received tid- 
ings of him. She began by surprising him with reference to 
Nearete and the visit to Thespiai. She told him that Praxi- 
teles had come to her directly from the interview with Mel- 
anthyros to charge her with violation of her trust. For, as 
she admitted, the sculptor had then doubted the whole tex- 
ture of the story that he had heard and had believed that 
by hint from her Melanthyros had discovered the maiden’s 
hiding-place. It came out that she had early known of Mel- 
anthyros’ suit for Nearete and in the sculptor’s perplexity 
had offered him her house at Thespiai as a safe refuge, hav- 
ing, like Praxiteles, judged that a young man would not be 
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proof against the temptation to seek the girl, if she were left 
in Athens. She had been half incredulous at the intelligence 
which Praxiteles had last brought, that Melanthyros, in spite 
of Nearete’s birth, had again pressed his wish to marry her 
and to Melanthyros himself she frankly represented the in- 
expediency of such action, describing to him, by way of 
contrast, the prestige to be gained by alliance with a dis- 
tinguished family. Also she outlined the special stigmata 
which would attach to his union with one of Nearete’s in- 
ferior position:—the general laughter of his friends and real 
loss of esteem among the more conservative families; more 
important, legal disqualification to be borne by the children 
of the union, who, since one of the parents would not be in 
law an Athenian, must be adopted by the father, if they 
were to have any rights whatever in the city, and, even then, 
must be classed outside their father’s clan and thus be placed 
on a plane below that of those born of a marriage strictly 
legal, in the technical sense of the word. Even so great a 
man as Perikles had suffered, as she showed, from this nar- 
row law, and, although one might argue that public opinion 
in their generation was less strict, he would undoubtedly find 
that the marriage for which he hoped would bring with it 
a burden, in that his friends would feel that, while it was 
respectable, it was under a ban. She assured him that he 
might take her word for it, since, despite her being a 
foreigner and a woman, she knew Athens thoroughly. Had he 
been eager for citizenship merely to forfeit its privileges 
which should belong to his children? And for what did men 
marry except for the sake of children who might hand the 
name to still other children in their line? He found, how- 
ever, here, as when he had argued with her in Myrrhine’s 
interest, that to win a smile from her he had only to con- 
vince her that, in the face of her dissuasions, he would per- 
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sist in his intention. At length she bade him good fortune, 
and thenceforth she betrayed great interest in Nearete,— 
listened patiently to the lover’s repeated hymn of praise, 
kindly kept him to the theme by well-timed queries, and 
gladdened him with the promise that she would lose no 
time in seeking out the wonderful Brauronian statue. It 
halted him for a space in his rhapsody to hear that she had 
never seen Nearete. It seemed therefore that her kindness for 
her was abstract, unless it indicated that she retained some of 
her former affection for Praxiteles. Now and then before this, 
although it did not appear that the sculptor ever saw her, 
Melanthyros had caught the suggestion that there was not 
complete indifference on either side, and certainly such an 
idea had to-day been confirmed, although one must be at a 
loss to understand the present basis of their relation,—since 
they were generally supposed to be alienated, whereas he had 
proof that there was good will between them. As if she had 
intuitive knowledge of his thoughts, she shifted the conversa- 
tion from the daughter to the father. She remarked that he 
had been absent for six or seven days, having gone to Thes- 
piai, in order to match with Melanthyros’ narrative that 
which Nearete and Ambrosia would have to give, and that, 
while she had not seen him, she knew that he had returned 
this very day. Accordingly, the suitor’s fate, she said, prob- 
ably hung on the fortune of the expedition. Beyond doubt, 
the great consideration with Praxiteles would be Nearete’s 
happiness. If it were that this unwarrantable intrusion of a 
lover had mischievously engaged her fancy, then presumably 
the sculptor would consent to the marriage. He was laugh- 
ingly warned, nevertheless, that Praxiteles was a man con- 
spicuously tenacious of a notion, and that therefore, since 
he had made up his mind that his girl should have a life of 
happy maidenhood, had mapped this as the only possibility 
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for one injuriously placed as she was, he could not be 
brought, except by the pressure of her own wish, to resign 
her to a husband on the disadvantageous terms of the Athe- 
nian law. She upbraided him with the cleverness of youth in 
having set himself to lure the maiden to his side by that 
rash and unforgivable visit. More seriously, she admonished 
him that Praxiteles would be slow to pardon the offence; he 
might take pride in his lack of censoriousness, although all 
who had ever been closely bound to him could testify to his 
reluctance to forget any trespass against himself. 

Without her homily he could not have understood Praxit- 
eles’ relenting so far as to send for him and to inform him 
briefly that he consented to the wedding. The words were 
welcome, but Melanthyros was sadly aware that the speaker 
was more hostile than he wished to imply. There was an 
effort to ignore the unpleasant passage between them, but 
the initial awkwardness could not be diminished. They pros- 
pered better when they reached practical matters. Praxiteles 
stiffly mentioned the sum which was to be Nearete’s dowry 
and Melanthyros, colouring, stated his unwillingness to ac- 
cept any portion with her. 

“It is not for you,” said the sculptor, brusquely. “First 
of all, if she is to marry, she is to leave my house in all re- 
spects as if she were my free-born daughter, and surely no 
father would send a child to a husband in poverty. Under 
the action of the laws, the money is for her and for her 
children. Thus there is no cause for you to demur generously. 
You could share in it only by her bounty and mine as guard- 
ian of her property. And I come now to the second point: 
it chances that, since my return, I have heard from Hyper- 
eides of your munificence to a noble Spartan, whence | might 
judge that you are not as rich as you were. And I have an- 
other odd tale from Hypereides of further liberality on your 
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part. He confesses that he was not in your secret here, but, 
as you know, the fame of our good deeds goes speedily 
abroad. So we must deduct the holdings at Erchia from your 
estate. You have paid, young man, rather high, for your 
pleasure with this Myrrhine, since the gift to the Spartan 
may also be set to her score. Now, friend spendthrift, per- 
haps you come to me for my daughter more as a beggar than 
as one who confers a benefit?” 

Melanthyros, swallowing his resentment, ruefully admitted 
that his purse was impoverished. 

“Then, sir,’ resumed the sculptor, “since one might rea- 
sonably presume that your remainder will go to pirates and 
vagabonds and dancing-girls, one should, as a prudent 
father, make provision for your wife.” 

To this Melanthyros replied, with a spark of anger, that 
he would strive to draw the sting from such reproaches. 

“Let it be your care,” interrupted Praxiteles, with a slight- 
ing gesture, “that her life be happy.” 

The wedding was set for the next day of good omen, that 
of full moon three weeks hence. 

During the period of waiting, Melanthyros slipped again 
into his habit of visiting the sculptor daily, to watch the for- 
ward work on the statue of Hermes. Yet he was haunted by 
fear that they could never recover that tone of pleasant, 
natural intercourse. Melanthyros’ act perhaps had _per- 
manently marred their friendship. Also he was aware that 
the father was, to a degree, jealous of him. 

That Nearete had returned to Athens, he learned one day 
from the sculptor’s telling him, not without emotion, how 
on the preceding day he had set her free. The ceremony had 
taken a form often followed, that of sale to a Deity. 

“T sold her,” said Praxiteles, “to her own Artemis of 
Brauron, and thus she is humanly as free as any honourably 
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born child. Look you to it, Melanthyros,’—he tried to mini- 
mise the pathos which both keenly appreciated in the sym- 
bolic rite to which he had referred—‘that Artemis have no 
grudge against the next master!” 

In due season and in proper fashion, the marriage was 
performed. Water from sacred Kallirrhoe was fetched for 
the bride, and the feast was spread by Praxiteles, a merry 
and lavish one. Then came the ride in the chariot to Melan- 
thyros’ house, the sweet veiled bride sitting between him and 
Alexis, his groomsman. For Melanthyros, and probably also 
for the sculptor, there was sadness in the fact that Ambrosia 
—known to be false, although, for her love toward the child 
from babyhood, she had been forgiven—must be the one, 
in lieu of a mother, to bear the torches conveying fire from 
Praxiteles’ hearth to that of Melanthyros. But all went 
blithely. Laughter rang from the gay company who greeted 
the pair at the door to their home with showers of fruit and 
grain and sweets, and Melanthyros, looking at this girlish 
figure and mindful of the loveliness of that face which soon, 
for the first time since the day in Phryne’s Thespian garden- 
court, he was to see, exulted that he had safely brought her 
to his hearth, where already the flame kindled from her 
father’s burned lustrously, where henceforth he would cherish 
her and teach her to know the best in him. 

Just within the doors, they were welcomed by a boy who 
carried a basket filled with loaves and who spoke the ritual 
words, a cry which Melanthyros’ heart echoed with joyous 
thanksgiving :— 

“Bad have | fled, better have I found!” 
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In the early days of his delight in the blessing brought by 
his marriage,“Melanthyros had from Praxiteles strange tid- — 


ings, which, perversely, the sculptor had been for some time 
withholding, until there should come, according to his judg- 
ment, a convenient season for the communication. The statue 
of Hermes had been sold and would henceforth stand in the 
Heraion of the Altis at Olympia, to commemorate the tri- 
umph of the nobles of Elis in a civil strife which, with the 
help of the Arcadians, they had been waging against the 
democratic faction in their city. Praxiteles jestingly observed 
that he had altered his image for the occasion by giving the 
Arcadian Hermes as attribute the Eleian Dionysos, the latter 
to be borne as a little child by the manly God, and the sym- 
bolism to be that of the myth telling how Hermes conveyed 
Semele’s Baby-Son to the Nymphs of Nysa. 

“A lyre would have better suited my Melanthyros,—per- 
haps even the true Arcadian tortoise out of which your in- 
genious Patron fashioned the instrument for the delectation 
of Gods and men,—but Dionysos it must be, for the sake of 
Elis,—in whose state, as it chances, although against the will 
of the Eleians, your father ‘and Diodoros’ had a home for 


years!/Small thanks, as I say to those same Eleians! But, | 
Melanthyros, forgiveness becomes a scion of a God. So ac- | 
cept it that your image shall look favourably on Elis and \ 
Arcadia joining hands and apply your philosophy to the | 


knowledge that your bug-bear, Philip, supplied the Eleian 
oligarchs with fine strong troops!” ) 
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To Melanthyros the facts were too astounding for levity: 
—that the statue which reflected him was actually to be 
dedicated to the God from Whom, as his mother devoutly 
believed, he and she had derived safety; furthermore, that 
this statue would show Hermes as Kourotrophos, Guardian 
of Childhood,—the very epithet by which his mother’s piety 
had named Him when she used to narrate the story of her 
vision wherein He promised fame through Himself to her 
unborn child. There poured back upon him memories of 
other associations of his life with Hermes,—his skill in mu- 
sic, his descent from the Kerukes, who claimed the God as 
their Ancestor, the ways in which men had instinctively at- 
tributed to him connection with this Deity,—as the shep- 
herds on the Arcadian hills, the old herdsman on Mount 
Parthenion, even the sea-rovers, who had plainly felt some 
dread of him and had probably, for superstition’s sake, been 
glad to rid themselves of him at Knidos, and, less seriously, 
Praxiteles, now and then, and other friends in Athens. For 
some moments he was giddy with these thoughts, inclined 
also to fear himself,—that odd terror which had come some- 
times in his boyhood and younger manhood. 

But the,lasting impression was wonder at the strangeness 
of his eB the statue went to Olympia, he and Nearete 
studied it for a long time in the sculptor’s presence, Nearete 
_ prettily exultant in its beauty, although she was also half 
poutingly critical that her father had not made it “as fair 
as he might,” Melanthyros amazed and touched by its per- 
fection, in particular, by its suave nobility of face and 

bearing, which he shrank from referring even remotely to 

himself as the original.\He said at length to Praxiteles,— 

smiling, but grave and troubled too,—that there was laid 

on him a solemn and weighty duty, to grow toward this 

likeness, that, after all, freedom was better than another 
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man’s imposition of guidance for one’s habit of countenance 
and character. Praxiteles took him gaily and retorted that 
possibly the face had caught too much of the polish of the 
town to represent the rural God, and that perhaps the hu- 
man counterpart had sloughed off the sylvan by conversing 
with the artists of Athens. 

On the next day sacréd to Hermes, the fourth of Pyanep- 
sion, the ensuing month, Melanthyros, marvelling at the 
undiscoverable ways of the Divine, offered rich sacrifice to 
Hermes and, when he repeated the formula, he thought with 
special tenderness of his dead mother, thankful that there 
had come to him the power to feel truth of some sort be- 
hind the letter of the religion dear to her:—‘Oh, Hermes of 
the world below, endowed with power given Thee of Thy 
Father, be my Saviour and my Helper at my prayer.” And 
on the same day he remembered with an equally worthy obla- 
tion Pan, Son of Hermes, his Guide from the rustic cave, 
through wondrous fortunes on the journey, to Athens. And 
it was a bit of the poetry between them by which he planned 
that on this famous day Nearete should make a proper gift 
to Brauronian Artemis. For they did not tire of speaking to 
each other of their quaint lot, whereby each had fallen in 
love with the other’s image, and thus, if he were to honour 
his Hermes, she must not on that occasion forget her Ar- 
temis. 

It was because of his fully realised happiness with Nearete 
that he was peculiarly sensitive to the inexplicable miracle 
which he discerned in his fate. He had not judged amiss of 
her character:—its strength, sweetness, and cheer. Like that 
man of the generation before him, who set himself to teach 
his wife and who found delight in the undertaking, so it 
pleased him to instruct Nearete, but not after that practical 
pattern set by his elder,—rather according to his eager de- 
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sire and hers, that she might know the varieties of lore with 
which he had been cramming his mind. Such a winsome and 
lovable pupil as she was, docile and apt and original, with 
the prettiest devices for amusing her pedagogue and the 
daintiest confidences to impart over the task! So the days 
shone, each with its own radiance and with the light of hap- 
piness promised to come in a long series of years before 
them. 

As their life together deepened in blessing, he mused on 
its realities and, matching his experience with various un- 
conscious or half-reluctant revelations of other men—hints 
in conversation, the witness of inscriptions, which one might 
read on the stones in the Kerameikos, to poignant sorrow 
when death had snatched husband from wife or wife from 
husband, the evidence of the drama, especially of Euripides, 
whose words seemed to reach the inner citadel of men of this 
later generation—he came to the belief that his countrymen, 
as a whole, reaped through marriage unfeigned joy, although 
the sour tone of society chose to favour a negative conclu- 
sion. Praxiteles took opportunity often to tell him that he 
was abnormally fortunate in his wife,——a sentiment which 
Melanthyros was disposed to corroborate with pride, what- 
ever his or any one’s else views on the conjugal felicity of 
Athens in general. 

Two sons were born to them, Praxiteles and Hipparchos, 
with whom came new cares and fresh appreciation of the 
duties of life. Through them, it seemed to Melanthyros, the 
tie between Nearete’s father and himself was to be made 
stronger than in the days when the statue of Hermes was 
being carved. Whereas there had been heretofore constantly 
a subtle indication that the sculptor was sorry for his daugh- 
ter’s marriage, there was now in his manner and words the 
expression of pleasure which included approval of Melan- 
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thyros himself. He spoke at times more seriously than had 
been his wont, disclosing ideals which he confessed that he 
had imperfectly followed. Melanthyros had the fancy that 
his regret centered on some lack in his discharge of his 
obligations as father to his two sons, who had now for years 
been working at their profession as sculptors in Asia Minor. 
—These, unlike Nearete, had been born in wedlock.—His 
habit of rallying Melanthyros he had never relinquished, 
even when there had been the flaw in their friendship, but 
gradually it became more affectionate. But his former carp- 
ing at idealism in the abstract he did not at all abate, and 
his cavils regarding the corrupt politics of their city he had 
satisfaction in unfolding to Melanthyros, who, he asserted, 
for the sake of these little sons could not be done with 
dinning on patriotism,—as if there were not years in plenty 
to prepare them for the oath of high loyalty on Aglauros 
Day :—to transmit the state a better than one had received 
it! 

It was true that Melanthyros was prone to linger on the 
idea of a father’s duty to his sons in this matter of citizen- 
ship, perhaps the more because he had become a regular 
attendant at the Academy, where naturally there was fre- 
quent discussion of the actual and the ideal polity, as be- 
fitted inheritors of Plato’s tradition. That he had finally 
enrolled himself at the School of Speusippos, obsessed al- 
though the master was by recondite inquiry into the Ma- 
terial and the Immaterial and the method of man’s perception 
of each, Melanthyros did not regret, inasmuch as he re- 
ceived stimulus at the Grove on the occasions when the dis- 
quisition was shifted to less barren themes wherein the 
Scholarch’s truly brilliant faculties were displayed. It was 
not required of the students to hold any specific form of 
opinion, and for one interested in the writings of Plato the 
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opportunity for a better understanding of the text was in- 
calculably greater than Melanthyros, in his first impatience, 
had supposed. Also at the Academy one might meet many 
thoughtful men, representing various shades of theory on the 
issues of the day,—including the pan-Hellenism of the aged 
Isokrates and the narrow, but flaming, old-fashioned patriot- 
ism advocated by Demosthenes and Hypereides. He was 
strangely divided in his own mind, for, on the one hand, 
he chafed at the rigidly circumscribed Athenian State, a 
puny affair when compared with Plato’s grand dream, while, 
on the other, he was distrustful of the force which might be 
hiding behind the appeal for a union of all Hellas. 

It was increasingly apparent that the city was ranging 
into two factions, pro-Philippians and conservative patriots. 
The philosophical statement of the former was immensely 
attractive in its view toward the glorious future which might 
lie before a united Hellas. For Melanthyros it was especially 
seductive, by the measure of his sense of injury in that the 
formal system under which men lived at Athens lined out 
from the inner circle of citizenship the children of such a 
mother as Nearete. Plato would have found her one of the 
golden class, herself fit to govern, after the proper training! 
He imagined that it was with liberal yearning toward a 
principle held to be good that such noble men as Phokion, 
Eubouleus, and the ascetic Lykourgos had, several years be- 
fore, moved to secure peace with Philip. Yet, granted his 
swayings in this direction, he was, after all, attached to 
the party hostile to the men who saw benefit in Philip’s 
tacitly proposed hegemony. It was instinctive with him to 
detest a tyrant, and certainly this particular king he as- 
sociated with little that was fine. Rather he connected him 
in thought with Atrestidas and the enslavement of free-born 
Hellenic men and women. 
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Among his vague reasons possibly for leanings toward the 
set at variance with Hypereides, was a little sentiment of 
rebellion, in that the orator had, from their earliest acquaint- 
ance, assumed that his side of the question would be pre- 
ferred. Melanthyros had, indeed, responded glowingly in 
these interests at the memorable night-session of the As- 
sembly at the Peiraieus, and yet it had later been irksome to 
him to figure in his political opinions as a mere appendage 
to Hypereides, with the tacit understanding that no definite 
action was required of him in public, but that in time of 
need he could be trusted to vote according to the notions of 
the party that claimed him. The greater ease and decision 
of thought which had come to him with his taking his place 
more contentedly in Athens led him to an acute estimate of 
the orator’s motive in forwarding his advantage. Certainly 
it had not escaped so shrewd an observer as Hypereides that 
a man whose history was strikingly unusual, like Melanthy- 
ros’, would, in the way of picturesque appeal to the people, 
be a valuable accessory to a politician. But Melanthyros, 
because of this clear perception of the design—which truly 
he had always involuntarily suspected, as one must who knew 
Hypereides—did not discredit the friendship for himself, 
which had undoubtedly been an influence acting with the 
other motive, and he did not at all depreciate Hypereides’ 
sincere attachment to the party arrayed in opposition to 
Philip. It was only that he felt a touch of personal resent- 
ment that a politician, although an upright one and _ his 
friend, should endeavour to control his opinion. And here 
he admitted his absurdity in fancying that the lawyer was 
guilty of the indelicacy, for, indeed, what opinion would he 
have formulated for himself except that which Hypereides 
was eager for him to espouse? He was aware that in a crisis 
his sentiment for Athens and against Philip would van- 
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quish his admiration for the theory of pan-Hellenism. And, 
on his part, was it not indelicate to submit to scrutiny, how- 
ever justly, a man who had been as staunch to him as had 
Hypereides? 

Along with that inward feeling that his powers were ex- 
panding and that there was assigned place for him in the 
life of Athens, came realisation, more grateful than before, 
of his privilege in being intimately bound to a group of 
brilliant men,—Hypereides, Praxiteles, Apelles, Nikias, Eu- 
phranor, and others.—The circle was constantly widening. 
—He was the more incited to labour at the task which he 
could perform and, in actual fact, he devoted his best ener- 
gies diligently to the fulfilment of the promise contained in 
his facility in musical expression. His additions to theory, as 
well as to composition, were considerable in bulk and of 
distinguished value. His fame, as he was assured by several 
who could not reasonably be supposed to intend flattery, 
rested on the proper claims of genius,—a verdict which 
startled him, since it seepfed oddly to fulfil Hermes’ prophecy 
in his mother’s visiow He maintained in matters of religious 
faith that suspension of judgment—loosely conceived as a 
tendency toward affirmation, and therefore more comfort- 
ing than the hard scepticism out of which he had won his 
way—and hereby he could with pleasure take part in cer- 
tain acts of reverend ritual, while he interpreted them as he 
chose. Furthermore, sometimes he allowed his imagination 
to build a fabric, as Plato had often been tempted to do in 
his poetic ““myths’—a “might be” whence a man of Melan- 
thyros’ half-mystical, half-rational, temper of mind derived 
courage and enthusiasm to fashion his present life by high 
principles of conduct. In this mood he occasionally specu- 
lated, with reference to his musical gift, on the probability of 
truth in Plato’s suggestion that individual Gods respectively 
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chose followers among mankind. Thus it might be that, by 
action of the divine and lofty Eros and of the Heavenly 
Aphrodite, Hermes had gradually been drawing him to be 
a lover of the ideal of true music,/According to this view, 
that unforgotten assumption of Sotele’s, that only by pur- 
suit of the inferior Eros did one attain to artistic power, 
could be impugned. 

Wandering from this theme to the thought of the Eros of 
his marriage, he found that he could wish that Plato had 
adequately discoursed on the relation between the family 
and the state. 

To his grief, the lower Eros still exacted penalty of him 
in anxiety for Myrrhine, whom the gift of the farm at Erchia 
had by no means removed from his life’s difficulties. From 
the day of her formal entrance into her inheritance, with 
him as her legal guardian, she had been ingenious in develop- 
ing situations for his distress. She was bewilderingly pro- 
ficient in devising all manner of petty means of harassing 
him. Praxiteles and Hypereides added to his vexation by 
invariably pointing the moral of his folly in having rewarded 
her. These jeering comments, which provoked him, he at 
times, in his ire at her, secretly accepted as the correct sum- 
mary of the case. She annoyed him chiefly by taxing him 
with innumerable small business transactions, for which he 
had in any instance unconquerable aversion, and which in 
this connection he fiercely detested. For she administered her 
farm with remarkable aptitude for economic success and a 
continual bustle of buying and selling, which, however he 
might appoint vicars, must largely trouble his days and 
nights. Whenever, even unconsciously, he thwarted her, she 
knew how to inflict misery by her choice of messages, mes- 
sengers, and times of intrusion. It was impossible to hold 
the conviction that she was anything but a hard, insolent, 
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and unscrupulous woman, and it was not clear that she 
would have been essentially different if she had been more 
fortunate. Melanthyros extracted some comfort from the 
thought that she was less obnoxious in her capacity as par- 
simonious farmer than in several others which he might 
have named, but nothing could release him from fear of 
some sudden and terrifying outbreak on her part, nor from 
his oppressive sense of responsibility. 

The bargain with Thyionidas was more satisfactory, in 
that it had succeeded in cutting off all tidings from him. Not 
least among the wonders of Melanthyros’ life, whenever he 
numbered them, was the chance which had given this man 
interference in his destiny,—to his first disgust, but to his 
ultimate happiness. Little by little, he was glad to soften his 
harsh reading of the strange Laconian and to emphasise the 
pleasanter memories,—as of the kindly interest which, now 
and then, he had seemed to display in his “shepherd,” cer- 
tain droll turns of phrase that he had drily used, and the hos- 
pitality which he had shown in the hut. 

Melanthyros, with much good sense and some humour, 
came to have a distaste for a turn of thought which his pe- 
culiar fortune threatened to breed in him: undue meditation 
on the favours of Providence to himself. He was conscious 
that perilously near to the expression that the Gods had 
willed good for him was the converse, that They had willed 
evil for another. Myrrhine had several times baldly set 
forth the theory for his scathing, making it adroitly con- 
crete by mention of the joy which Sotele must have afforded 
him by sailing away as soon as she had helped to save him 
from death, and by considerately remaining on the opposite 
/Egean shore. But, apart from such saucy rubs at his selfish- 
ness, he was seriously of the mind that a true Hellene should 
calmly accept his lot, good or bad, ready to appraise the 
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evil and undaunted by it, rejoicing in the good, but not un- 
duly or with presumption. Such a theory did not require 
that a man close his eyes to the marvel which was to be 
discerned in every man’s lot. 

He intended to set steadily before his sons the ancient 
precepts inscribed on the temple at Delphi: “Nothing in ex- 
cess” and ‘“‘Know thyself,” and to instruct them in the duty 
of overcoming futile regret, while they sternly bent their 
efforts to wring advantage to character out of adverse cir- 
cumstance. It pleased him to foresee for them systematic 
training in the school-room and the palaistra—of which he 
sorely felt the lack, rich as had been the result of his random 
education—that, healthy in body and mind, they might for 
their improvement match their wit and brawn with those of 


other youthsAlso he looked forward to their growing in: 


piety, which should be fearlessly open to honest question, 


ready to dismiss non-essentials of faith,—belief in hippo-__ 
griffins and other fabled monsters, as Sokrates would say, / 


—powerful to hold fast the hope of immortality, if that 
might be, and, barring that, unswerving confidence in 
righteousness. Be it theirs, like the noblest Athenians of old, 
to have a “sound mind in a sound body” and to prepare 
valiantly for the struggle which rings in Simonides’ lines :— 


“High on the cliffs dwelt Virtue of old, Lerman dee 
Hard and steep was the climb to her gold. 

Later, for home, she attained the place, 

Holy, withdrawn, of the Gods, and her Face 

Meets not the eyes of mortal men, 

Save that a man have sweated.—Then, 

Granted by bitter toil he pressed 

To manhood’s height, he sees and is blessed.” 


He was not destined to see his sons in manhood. Their 
rearing was left to Nearete, who for her task would surely 
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need full measure of the mental resolution and acumen in 
which she had daily grown, until her womanhood, in 
strength, loveliness, and the childlike sincerity character- 
istic of her girlhood, was perfected—It happened—a chance 
which Melanthyros could not foreknow when, at their part- 
ing, he found cheer for himself in the belief that, if she were 
widowed, she would have the comfort of her father’s guid- 
ance—that her burden was still heavier, since, not many 
months after Melanthyros’ death, the sculptor died The 
call to arms came when the elder boy was hardly four years 
old, and Melanthyros, along with other Athenians among 
his friends, responded, much as he abhorred war and its 
ills. His answer, however, as he told Praxiteles, who had 
stubbornly endeavoured to dissuade him, was that which a 
son should give to his country protesting, in the name of 
Hellenic liberty, to Philip’s aggressions. He was one with 
those who gallantly saved Byzantion and, two years later, 
he fell at Chaironeia, where the brutal, drunken Macedo- 
nian had his triumph in quelling Athens and, with her, the 
Hellenic instinct for freedom. Melanthyros, true to the con- 
tradictions of his own life, had fought for the cause of the 
too narrow city, whose laws denied his sons the full privileges 
of citizenship which had once been to their father a wist- 
fully viewed goal. But, at the decisive time, he had firmly 
set higher than Philip’s specious pledges for a grandly broad 
Hellenism the ideals of the Attic city. It was a battle of 
ominous issue:—the death of liberty, although from it sprang 
the later life of Europe. Yet it was a defeat which should 
merit for those vanquished there in a noble cause the en- 
comium on the dead at Thermopylai,—who had also suf- 
fered glorious defeat, although around them is the glamour 
of the later stirring victories of their brothers, while for 
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those who lie at Chaironeia there is no partnership in the 


laurel :-— 


“Glorious meed is their portion and fair is their mortal doom,— 
Theirs as an altar the tomb! Theirs is not pity, but praise! 
Rust shall not dim the sign on their grave, nor conquering time, 
Valour’s remembrance sublime, fame of their prize through the 

days.” 


There is hope that Melanthyros’ own Hermes welcomed 
him at the Black Door, when he descended thither like a .. 
God, untouched by age, and displayed to him the radiance 
of the Blessed Abodes. His friends told that he died by the 
hand of Thyionidas, who started back in grief at the deed 
and perished himself, almost in the same instant, by a blow 
struck by an Athenian, one of Melanthyros’ cavalry- 
companions. If the tale be true, it were quaint to fancy that 
these two initiates voyaged together to the Realm of Per- 
sephone. 


THE END 
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